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PREFACE 

In  a  life  written  by  a  friend  for  friends  there 
must  of  necessity  be  more  of  the  intimacy  of 
private  friendship  than  in  a  record  written  dis- 
passionately for  an  unknown  public.  The  world 
in  general  knows  Frances  Mary  Buss  as  a  public 
worker — capable,  energetic,  successful.  By  her 
friends  she  was  loved  as  one  of  the  most 
womanly  of  women — true,  and  tender,  and  loyal. 
Her  work,  to  which  all  women  of  this  generation 
owe  so  much,  must  assume  prominence  in  the 
story  of  her  life ;  but  what  is  most  desired  is  to 
show  her  as  she  was  to  her  friends. 

My  warmest  thanks  are  here  offered  to  all 
who  have  so  freely  and  so  kindly  helped  me  in 
this  labour  of  love :  first,  to  Miss  Buss'  own 
family  and  personal  friends,  and  to  old  pupils  ; 
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to  Mrs.  Bryant,  D.Sc,  and  the  members  of  the 
staff  in  both  schools ;  and,  for  many  valuable 
educational  details,  to  Miss  Emily  Davies,  Miss 
Beale,  Mrs.  William  Grey,  Miss  Shirreff,  Miss 
Mary  Gurney,  Miss  Agnes  J.  Ward,  Miss  Hughes, 
and  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Fitch. 

A.  E.  R. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 

THEN   AND    NOW. 

"  Educate  women,  and  you  educate  the  teachers  of  men  ;  if  the  child 
is  father  to  the  man,  the  woman  forms  the  man  in  educating  the  child. 
The  cause  of  female  education  is  then,  even  in  the  most  selfish  sense,  the 
cause  of  mankind  at  large." — C.  G.  Nicola Y. 

Gracious  speech  can  seldom  have  been  more  truthful 
than  when  the  Prince  of  Wales  said,  on  July  29,  1879, 
that  few  of  their  many  public  functions  had  afforded  the 
Princess  and  himself  more  gratification  than  the  opening 
of  the  great  hall,  given  by  the  Clothworkers'  Company 
to  the  North  London  Collegiate  School  for  Girls,  a 
ceremony  putting  the  final  touch  to  the  work  of  so 
many  years. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  find  a  more  attractive  sight 
than  this  spacious  building,  filled  with  its  five  hundred 
happy  young  girls,  either  on  "  Founder's  Day,"  when, 
decked  in  the  school  flower,  we  see  them  in  that  April 
mood  in  which 

' '  The  heart  with  rapture  fills, 
And  dances  with  the  daffodils ; " 

or  when,  on  Prize-day,  in  the  glory  of  summer  roses, 
their  jubilant  young  voices  ring  out  in  the  favourite 
school-song,  as,  with  fearless  and  confident  eyes,  they 
look  "  Forty  years  on  ! "  while  their  elders,  looking  back 
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down  that  long  vista,  think  of  the  difference  they  can 
remember  between  Then  and  Now. 

It  was  in  this  hall,  on  the  prize-day  of  1892,  that 
the  chairman,  Mr.  Fearon,  drew  a  remarkable  contrast 
between  the  present  days  of  light  for  girls'  education, 
and  the  dark  days  of  the  first  Schools  Inquiry  Com- 
mission of  1864,  of  which  he  had  been  a  member. 
Then,  it  was  still  possible  for  the  Commissioners  to 
gravely  ask  if  girls  were  capable  of  learning  Latin  and 
mathematics  ?  Now,  as  he  pointed  out,  this  question 
might  be  answered  by  the  results  of  this  one  year  for 
this  one  school — eighteen  passes,  with  two  honours,  on 
the  University  Examinations — to  say  nothing  of  the 
recent  success  at  Cambridge,  where  a  woman  took  a 
place  above  the  Senior  Wrangler. 

As  a  member  of  the  Commission  of  1864,  and,  later, 
of  the  Endowed  Schools  Commission,  Mr.  Fearon  was 
glad  to  claim  some  part  in  the  making  of  this  first 
public  school  for  girls,  of  which  he  felt  that  "  if  ever 
there  was  an  institution  of  which  they  might  be  proud, 
the  success  of  which  was  calculated  to  stir  the  pulses, 
excite  the  emulation  and  enthusiasm  of  others,  and  give 
intense  satisfaction  to  all  who  took  part  in  it,  either  as 
founder,  well-wishers,  or  friends,  it  was  the  North  London 
Collegiate  School  for  Girls." 

Then,  from  the  brilliant  hall,  with  its  "  rose-bud 
garden  of  girls,"  the  scene  changed  to  the  dark  Novem- 
ber day — November  30,  1865,  a  date  "to  keep  in  mind 
— when,  struggling  through  the  November  fog,  Emily 
Davies  and  Frances  Mary  Buss  made  their  way  to  the 
dull  committee-room  in  Victoria  Street,  where  the  Com- 
missioners awaited  their  coming. 

The  members  of  the  Commission  were  Lord  Taunton, 
Lord  Lyttelton,  Lord  Stanley,  Sir  Stafford  Northcote, 
the  Dean  of  Chichester,  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Thorold,  Mr. 
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Acland,  Mr.  Baines,  Mr.  Forstcr,  Mr.  Erie,  and  Dr. 
Storrar.  To  these,  as  Assistant  Commissioners,  were 
added  Messrs.  D.  B.  Fearon,  H.  A.  Gififard,  C.  H. 
Staunton,  T.  H.  Green,  J.  L.  Hammond,  J.  G.  Fitch, 
J.  Bryce,  and  H.  M.  Bompas. 

The  work  of  this  Commission  lasted  from  1864  to 
1869,  and,  later,  many  of  the  same  gentlemen  were 
appointed  on  the  Endowed  Schools  Commission,  and 
may  be  said  to  have  carried  on  the  same  work,  since 
they  here  applied  the  remedy  to  ills  previously  dis- 
covered by  their  researches.  There  are  few  of  these 
names  which  will  not  be  held  in  lasting  honour  by  all 
thoughtful  women  who  know  how  much  is  due  for  steady 
help  in  every  cause  most  concerning  their  welfare. 

It  has,  nevertheless,  taken  thirty  years — since  that 
same  November  30,  1865 — to  give  women  a  place  side 
by  side  with  men,  on  a  Royal  Commission,  when,  in 
1894,  Mrs.  Bryant,  D.Sc,  took  the  seat  Miss  Buss  was 
no  longer  able  to  fill  on  the  second  Royal  Commission 
of  Inquiry  into  Secondary  Education.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  imagine  the  feeling  of  satisfaction  with  which  Miss 
Buss  saw  her  "brilliant  young  fellow-worker,"  as  she 
delighted  to  call  her,  taking  this  proud  position. 

Further  to  mark  the  contrast  between  1865  and  1894, 
we  may  take  a  passage  in  a  letter  from  Miss  Buss  to 
MissDavies,  dated  December  5, 1865,  whilst  still  waiting 
for  the  Commissioners'  Report,  in  which  she  says — 

"  When  will  the  evidence  come,  I  wonder  ?  I  am  so  curious  to 
know  what  I  said,  and  what  you  said  too.  It  is  very  odd,  but  the 
mist  which  surrounds  that  interview  does  not  clear. 

"  They  were  indeed  kind,  and  more  than  kind,  as  you  say.  As 
for  Mr.  Acland,  he  is  what  the  '  Home  and  Colonial '  consider  you 
to  be! 

"  I  can't  get  over  my  astonishment  at  their  civility  ;  and  it  is 
such  fun  to  be  told  to  '  take  a  chair,'  as  if  we  were  the  '  party ' 
whom  servants  are  so  fond  of  announcing." 
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This  is  the  one  side.  Wherever  it  was  possible  to 
see  "fun"  Miss  Buss  would  see  it.  But  there  was 
another  side  too,  revealed  in  a  little  remark  made  by 
Mr.  Fearon  to  Mrs.  Bryant,  when  the  prize-giving  was 
over  at  which  he  gave  his  reminiscences  of  that 
November  day  :  "  We  were  all  so  much  struck  by  their 
perfect  womanliness.  Why,  there  were  tears  in  Miss 
Buss'  eyes !  " 

And  small  wonder  if  this  were  so!  In  1865 — thirty 
years  ago — it  was  an  event  to  .cause  a  heart-thrill  when 
a  woman  was  summoned,  not  to  meekly  receive  informa- 
tion, but  actually  to  give  it  ;  not  to  listen,  but  to  speak, 
and  before  so  important  a  body.  It  is  quite  conceivable 
that  as  they  paused  on  the  threshold  these  two  ladies 
may  have  felt  far  more  than  a  merely  imaginative  flash 
of  sympathy  with  brave  women  of  old,  who  had  faced 
sterner  tribunals  to  pay  forfeit  with  life  itself  for  the 
holding  of  new  and  strange  doctrines. 

To  say  that  great  events  may  hang  on  smallest 
incidents  is  a  mere  truism,  trite  as  true.  But  we  cannot 
doubt  that  a  real  turning  point  in  the  history  of  the 
English  people  was  reached  in  the  first  official  recogni- 
tion of  the  equal  share  of  women  in  the  task  of  training 
the  young.  From  this  date  what  was  before  impossible 
became  fact,  and  education  takes  rank  as  a  true  science. 

It  is  of  special  interest  in  our  own  day,  when  the 
jarring  note  of  antagonism  between  men  and  women  is 
too  often  struck,  to  look  back  and  remember  the  help 
given  by  men  to  the  higher  education  of  women.  We 
note  that  the  two  most  definite  starting  points  of  the 
new  educational  movement  are  to  be  found  in  the 
very  innermost  sanctum,  in  the  strongest  stronghold  of 
masculine  rights  and  privileges — the  Universities  and 
the  House  of  Commons. 

When,  in  1863,  the  University  of  Cambridge  opened 
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its  Local  Examinations  for  girls,  and  when,  in  1864,  the 
House  of  Commons  gave  authority  to  a  Royal  Commis- 
sion to  extend  its  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  education 
of  girls,  the  new  era  was  practically  inaugurated.  Hence- 
forth women  became  free  to  do  whatever  they  had 
power  to  do. 

Nor  was  this  the  first  help   given  by   men  to  the 
better  education  of  girls.     In  1848 — the  great  year  of 
revolution — the  professors  of  King's  College  had  opened 
the   classes   which    speedily   developed    into    Queen's 
College,   the   forerunner   of  Bedford   and    Cheltenham 
Colleges.     In    1850   the    Rev.   David  Laing,  who  had 
been  associated  with  the  Queen's  College  movement, 
gave  his  valuable  help  in  the  expansion  of  Miss  Buss' 
first  small  school  on  similar  lines  into  the  North  London 
Collegiate   School    for   Ladies.      In    1865    this   school 
stood  so  high  that  Miss  Buss  was  asked  by  the  Com- 
missioners  to   give  her  views   of  education  generally. 
This  summons  was  doubtless  the  result  of  the  report  of 
the  Assistant  Commissioners  who  conducted  the  inquiry. 
It  was  mainly  due  to  the  efforts    of   Miss   Davies 
and  Miss  Bostock  that  girls'  schools  were  included  in 
this  inquiry.      These    ladies  sent   up   a   widely  signed 
memorial  from  persons  who  had  been  interested  in  the 
extension    to    girls    of  the    Local    Examinations.     Mr. 
Roby,  the  secretary,  early  in  1865,  responded  favourably 
to  this  appeal,  pointing  out  that,  as  so  many  girls  were 
privately  educated,  the  limits  of  investigation  in  their 
case  were  much  narrower  than  those  for  boys,  and  also 
pointing  out  that  the  numbers  and  value  of  endowments 
for  girls  were  also  restricted.     But,  "  subject  to  these 
limitations,"  he  added,  "  the  Commissioners  were  willing 
to  embrace  in  their  inquiry  the  education  of  both  sexes 
alike." 

He  stated  also  that  the  Commissioners  expected  to 
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derive  much  important  information  from  the  evidence 
of  persons  of  special  experience  and  knowledge  in  the 
various  matters  connected  with  their  inquiry.  Among 
these  witnesses  they  were  ready  to  include  such  persons 
as  may  be  recommended  to  them  as  best  qualified  to  express 
opinions  on  the  subject  of  this  memorial. 

In  November,  1865,  Miss  Davies  and  Miss  Buss  were 
called  to  give  their  evidence.  Miss  Beale  followed  in 
April,  1866,  and,  during  that  same  year,  information 
on  the  education  and  the  employment  of  women  was 
given  by  six  other  ladies — Miss  Wolstenholme,  Miss 
Porter,  Miss  Kyberd,  Miss  Martin,  Miss  Smith,  and 
Miss  Gertrude  King. 

In  1870  a  valuable  summary  of  this  evidence  was 
compiled  by  Miss  Beale  from  the  twenty  large  volumes 
issued  by  the  Commissioners.  It  is  from  this  smaller 
blue-book  that  the  following  extracts  are  taken,  the 
evidence  of  Miss  Davies,  Miss  Buss,  and  Miss  Beale 
being  selected  as  characteristic  of  the  views  of  the  whole. 

Read  in  the  light  of  the  recent  University  honours 
gained  by  women,  many  of  the  questions  and  answers 
of  these  examinations  will  have  a  curious  interest  for 
the  "  modern  girl." 

When  Lord  Taunton  put  the  question  to  Miss 
Buss  : — 

" '  Your  girls  come  up  to  you  extremely  ignorant,'  there  is 
evident  conviction  in  her  brief  reply  :  '  Extremely  ignorant  ! ' 

'"Do  they  seem  to  be  very  httle  taught  at  all?' — 'In  all  the 
essentials,  hardly  ever.  They  seldom  know  any  arithmetic,  for 
instance.  We  have  a  large  number  of  girls,  of  thirteen,  fourteen, 
and  fifteen,  come  to  us  who  can  scarcely  do  the  simplest  sum  in 
arithmetic' 

" '  Have  you  taken  any  interest  in  the  movement  which  has  been 
made  to  induce  the  University  of  Cambridge  to  institute  examina- 
tions and  confer  honorary  distinctions  on  girls  ? ' — '  Yes  ;  twenty-five 
of  our  pupils  went  up  to  the  experimental  examination.' 
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"  '  Do  you  anticipate  any  beneficial  results  from  the  steps  which 
the  University  of  Cambridge  has  been  induced  to  adopt  ? ' — '  Yes  ; 
I  am  quite  sure  that  great  good  has  been  done  already.  An 
immense  stimulus  has  been  given,  especially  to  English  and  arith- 
metic. The  girls  have  something  to  work  for,  some  hope,  some- 
thing to  aim  at,  and  the  teachers  also.' 

" '  As  far  as  you  are  able  to  judge,  do  you  think  the  class  of 
school-mistresses  is  as  good  as  it  ought  to  be  ? ' — '  The  class  of 
teachers  generally  is  not.' 

"'  In  your  opinion,  should  the  education  of  a  girl  differ  essen- 
tially from  that  of  a  boy  in  the  same  rank  of  life,  with  regard  to 
the  subjects  which  are  to  be  taught  ? ' — '  I  think  not,  but  it  is  rather 
difficult  to  ascertain  what  is  the  proper  education  for  a  boy.' 

"  *  You  believe  there  is  not  such  a  distinction  between  the  mental 
powers  of  the  two  classes  as  to  require  any  wide  distinction  between 
the  good  education  given  to  a  girl  and  that  to  a  boy  ? ' — '  I  am  sure 
girls  can  learn  anything  they  are  taught  in  an  interesting  manner, 
and  for  which  they  have  a  motive  to  work.'  " 

Miss  Beale,  when  asked  her  opinion  as  to  the 
admission  of  girls  to  University  degrees,  replied  in  a 
slightly  modified  strain — 

" '  It  seems  to  me  that  our  opinions  are  so  divided  at  present 
as  to  the  modifications  that  will  be  introduced  into  girls'  education, 
that  I  should  regret  to  see  anything  done  hastily  to  assimilate  it 
to  that  which  may  perhaps  be  altered  for  boys ;  but  at  the  same 
time  I  think  it  is  good  for  boys  and  girls  to  have  similar  tastes 
that  their  minds  may  not  be  entirely  bent  in  different  ways,  so 
that  in  their  after  life  they  should  understand  and  be  interested  in 
the  same  things.' 

" '  I  n  using  the  word  "  similar,"  do  you  mean  identical  ? ' — '  I  have 
had  some  boys  as  pupils  in  mathematics,  and,  as  far  as  I  can 
judge  from  these  and  the  public  schools  they  attended,  I  do  not 
think  that  the  mathematical  powers  of  women  enable  them  gene- 
rally (their  physical  strength  I  dare  say  has  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  it)  to  go  so  far  in  the  higher  mathematics  as  boys  ;  and  I 
think  we  should  be  straining  the  mind  (which  is  of  all  things  to 
be  deprecated)  if  we  were  to  try  to  force  them  to  take  up  several 
examinations  as  are  necessarily  passed  by  those  who  are  taking 
the  higher  branches  at  the  Universities.' 

" '  I  therefore  probably  should  not  be  wrong  in  inferring  that, 
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while  you  recognize  the  similarity  of  the  male  and  female  mind, 
you  would  not  go  the  length  of  saying  that  they  must  necessarily 
move  in  the  same  channel  ?'—'  No,  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  them 
take  up  classics  at  all  exclusively,  because  I  do  not  thmk  that, 
as  regards  the  education  of  boys,  it  has  been  the  most  desirable 
to  limit  it  thus.    That  is  my  individual  opinion.' " 

But  Miss  Davies,  after  her  two  years'  experience  as 
Hon.  Sec.  of  the  Cambridge  Local  Examinations,  had 
no  hesitation  concerning  identity  of  standard  for  boys 
and  for  girls,  when  Lord  Lyttelton  put  the  case  to 
her — 

"You  have  taken  a  very  active  part  in  persuading  the  tvyo 
Universities  to  listen  to  facts  which  you  had  to  lay  before  them  in 
reference  to  the  state  of  female  education.  Will  you  be  so  good 
as  to  tell  us  what  difficulties  you  have  encountered,  and  what 
objection  you  have  met  with  on  behalf  of  either  gentlemen  or 
ladies,  and  then  make  any  remarks  which  you  have  to  make  upon 
these  difficulties  ? " 

Objections  and  difficulties  equally  disappear  in  Miss 
Davies'  concise  answer — 

"  It  is  difficult  to  state  objections  fairly  when  one  does  not 
agree  with  them.  I  think  it  was  chiefly  a  sort  of  general  feeling 
that  it  was  not  in  accordance  with  the  fitness  of  things.  The 
objections  seem  generally  to  resolve  themselves  into  that." 

To  the  proposition  of  some  special  scheme  of  ex- 
amination which  might  be  adopted  for  the  special 
requirements  of  women,  she  said  simply — 

"  I  do  not  see  what  advantage  it  would  have.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  frame  a  curriculum  specially  suited  to  girls,  because 
almost  everybody  has  a  separate  theory  about  what  it  is  good 
for  girls  to  learn — about  what  is  apposite  to  the  female  mind." 

The  three  ladies  were  agreed  in  accepting  generally 
the  verdict  of  the  Commissioners  on  the  existing  state 
of  girls'  schools,  afterwards  thus  briefly  summed  up — 
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"It  cannot  be  denied  that  our  picture  of  middle-ciass  educa- 
tion is,  on  the  whole,  unfavourable.  The  general  deficiency  in 
girls'  education  is  stated  with  the  utmost  confidence,  and  with 
entire  agreement,  with  whatever  difference  of  statement,  by  many 
witnesses  of  competent  authority.  Want  of  thoroughness  and 
foundation ;  slovenliness  and  showy  superficiality ;  inattention  to 
rudiments ;  undue  time  given  to  accomplishments,  and  these  not 
taught  intelligently  or  in  any  scientific  manner  ;  want  of  organi- 
zation ; — these  may  sufficiently  indicate  the  character  of  the 
complaints  received." 

There  is  also  complete  agreement  as  regards  not 
only  the  need  of  better  schools,  but  of  better  systems 
of  training  for  teachers.  Although  thankful  to  accept 
concessions  on  the  existing  lines  of  boys'  education, 
faiite  de  inieux,  they  are  by  no  means  persuaded  that 
this  education  is  even  for  boys  all  that  could  be  desired. 
Even  at  that  date  they  could  venture  to  intimate  the 
opinion  that  the  mere  fact  of  a  University  course  did 
not,  per  se,  make  a  good  teacher. 

Miss  Davies  called  special  attention  to  the  fact,  that 
while  no  endowments  were  applied  to  girls  above  the 
Elementary  schools,  many  of  these  must  have  been 
intended  for  girls  as  well  as  boys,  since  they  form  part 
of  bequests  made  "  to  the  children  "  of  certain  parishes 
or  districts. 

Dr.  Fitch  has  pointed  out  ^  that  at  this  period,  whilst 
1 192  boys  were  receiving  at  Christ's  Hospital  an  educa- 
tion fitting  them  for  the  Universities,  there  were  eighteen 
girls  only,  and  these  trained  as  domestic  servants. 
Elsewhere  he  goes  into  the  question,  showing  that  while 
charity  schools  were  open  to  girls,  they  were  entirely 
excluded  from  the  grammar  schools,  where  boys  were 
being  trained  "  to  serve  God  and  the  State."  There  is 
scarcely  a  record,  he  says,  of  any  school  whose  founder 
deliberately  intended  a  liberal  education  for  girls. 

'  "Woman  and  the  Universities,"  Coiilemporr.ry  Review,  August,  1890. 
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*'  A  girl  was  not  expected  '  to  serve  God  or  State,'  and  was, 
therefore,  not  invited  to  the  University  or  grammar  school  ;  but 
she  might,  if  poor,  be  needed  to  contribute  to  the  comfort  of  her 
'  betters  '  as  an  apprentice  or  a  servant,  and  therefore  the  charity 
schools  were  open  to  her." 

And  Dr.  Fitch's  own  experience  confirms  this  fact. 
Mr.  George  Moore,  wishing  to  devote  ^10,000  to  scholar- 
ships, sent  in  a  scheme  for  the  consideration  of  some  of 
the  leading  educationalists,  when,  finding  mention  only 
of  boys.  Dr.  Fitch  ventured  to  suggest  the  fact  that 
boys  have  sisters,  receiving  the  explanation  from  Mr. 
Moore  that  it  was  fjom  no  intention  of  excluding  them 
that  they  had  been  omitted,  but  simply  that  it  had 
never  occurred  to  him  to  think  of  girls  in  such  a 
connection. 

With  the  Endowed  Schools  Commission  this  state 
of  things  came  to  an  end.  We  cannot  tell  how  far  the 
influence  of  the  evidence  given  by  women  to  the  Schools 
Inquiry  Commission  may  have  extended,  but  it  was 
then  decided  that  "in  any  enactment  or  constitution 
that  may  be  brought  into  operation  on  this  question 
the  full  participation  of  girls  in  endowments  should  be 
broadly  laid  down." 

Among  Miss  Buss'  most  able  supporters  in  obtaining 
the  endowment  for  her  new  schools  she  counted  five 
members  of  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission — Lord 
Lyttelton,  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Thorold  (Bishop  of  Rochester 
and  of  Winchester),  Dr.  Storrar,  Mr.  Fearon,  and  Mr. 
Fitch.  In  1866,  while  the  Commission  were  still  at 
work,  Miss  Davies  thus  speaks  of  it  in  her  "Higher 
Education  of  Women  "^ — 

"  Specific  schemes  adapted  to  circumstances  will  be  devised  as 
occasions  arise.  In  the  mean  time,  any  kind  of  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  the  education  of  women  is  a  matter  worth  thinking  about 
is  of  the  utmost  practical  value.    In  this  point  of  view,  as  indicating 
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and  expressing  a  growing  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  subject, 
the  extension  to  girls  of  the  Local  Examinations  of  the  Universities 
of  Cambridge  and  Edinburgh,  and  the  steps  taken  by  the  Schools 
Inquiry  Commission  in  their  pending  investigations,  have  an 
indirect  inference  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the  immediate  and 
calculable  results  obtained,  affording  a  moral  support  and  en- 
couragement the  effect  of  which  it  is  not  easy  to  estimate." 

The  direct  influence  of  the  Commission  may  be 
gauged  by  the  fact  that  within  ten  years  of  this  date 
Miss  Buss  was  able  to  make  a  list  of  forty-five  new 
endowed  schools  for  girls,  to  contain  severally  from 
fifty  to  four  hundred  pupils,  with  salaries  for  the  head- 
mistresses varying  from  ^loo  a  year  to  ^200  (exclusive 
of  capitation  fees).     Of  this  list  she  remarks — 

"  It  is  not  complete,  but  will  be  useful  in  establishing  my 
point,  viz.  that  there  are  some  good  positions  for  properly  qualified 
women-teachers. 

"  St.  Paul's  is  the  greatest  prize  in  the  profession,  or  rather 
would  be  if  the  scheme  had  become  law.  Do  you  see,  the  salary 
might  be  ^^2000  a  year.  Oicrs  is  second,  with  a  hundred  more 
pupils,  and  therefore  more  work  and  less  pay  than  St.  Paul's.  My 
object  in  drawing  up  the  list  was  to  show  the  importance  of  training 
and  high  education  for  women-teachers.  Such  prizes  are  not  to 
be  had  elsewhere.  Look  at  Scotch  girls'  schools,  at  German 
also.  We  women  owe  a  deep  debt  to  the  Endowed  School 
Commission." 

The  verdict  given  as  the  result  of  the  Schools 
Inquiry  Commission  does  not,  of  course,  exclude  the 
fact  that  there  were  then,  and  had  always  been,  some 
good  private  schools  where  a  good  education  had  been 
given.  The  true  teacher,  like  the  poet,  "  is  born  and 
not  made,"  the  power  to  teach  being  as  much  a  Divine 
gift  as  that  of  song  or  of  painting.  It  is  true  that  the 
perception  of  every  gift  must  depend  on  its  full  culture, 
the  extent  of  success  being  determined  by  the  amount 
of  genius  ;  but  there  have  always  been  born  teachers. 
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some  self-educated  and  some  developed  by  exceptional 
home  surroundings.  Women  of  this  kind  have  always 
existed  as  the  loved  and  honoured  centres  of  excep- 
tional influence,  sending  out  pupils  formed  on  their  own 
model. 

Doubtless,  there  could  have  been  found,  at  any  period 
in  the  world's  history,  a  sufficient  justification  for  the 
attitude  condemned  in  one  of  the  early  papers  in 
Fraser  on  the  then  quite -new  Queen's  College  : — 

"'  Educate  the  women  ! '  exclaimed  an  accomplished  and  ex- 
cellent man  in  our  hearing,  and  with  marked  surprise.  '  Where  is 
the  necessity.''  A  college  for  ladies!  Nonsense!  Women  are 
admirably  educated  !  I  see  none  but  well-educated  women  around 
me  ! '  in  the  tone  of  a  man  who,  when  told  of  those  who  hunger 
for  bread,  should  reply,  '  Want  bread  ?  Nonsense  !  Hunger  ! 
There  is  no  such  thing !  I  see  a  good  dinner  before  me  every 
day.' " 

But,  granting  that  there  was  education,  and  of  a  real 
kind,  we  must  agree  that  this,  as  a  rule,  was  accessible 
only  in  the  form  of  a  very  highly  paid  private  gover- 
ness, or  in  select  and  very  expensive  private  schools. 
That  even  so  much  was  not  common,  and  not  to  be 
secured  by  the  very  highest  payments,  may  be  inferred 
from  the  account  given  by  Miss  Cobbe,  in  her  "Auto- 
biography," of  a  typical  fashionable  school,  where  a 
two  years'  course  cost  ^looo,  of  which  she  says  that 
"  if  the  object  had  been  to  produce  the  minimum  of 
result  at  the  maximum  of  cost,  nothing  could  have 
been  better  designed  for  the  purpose."  In  this  school, 
she  adds,  "  everything  w^as  taught  in  the  inverse  ratio 
of  its  true  importance.  At  the  bottom  of  the  scale 
were  morals  and  religion,  and  at  the  top  music  and 
dancing." 

The  point  to  be  kept  before  us,  in  considering  the 
special  work  of  this  past  half-century,  is  that  for  the 
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middle  classes,  including  professional  persons  of  moderate 
means,  good  education  was  practically  out  of  reach,  the 
cheaper  schools  which  were  open  to  them  being,  for 
the  most  part,  of  the  order  condemned  by  the  Com- 
missioners. It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  opening  of 
the  new  schools — with  the  best  teaching  on  moderate 
terms — was  a  change  of  which  the  importance  can 
scarcely  yet  be  justly  estimated,  especially  when,  side 
by  side  with  this  preparatory  movement,  the  advantages 
of  University  training  were  added.  Before  this  time  no 
girls'  schools,  however  advanced,  had  gone  beyond  the 
subjects  considered  suitable  for  women,  and  any  women 
with  knowledge  of  classics  or  mathematics  were  either 
exceptionally  gifted,  or  had  accidentally  been  taught 
with  their  brothers. 

When  we  go  back  to  November  30,  1865,  the  fog 
outside  that  committee-room  is  a  true  symbol  of  the 
gloom  that  prevailed  regarding  the  higher  education  of 
women.  Darkness  still  held  rule,  even  though  a  few  of 
the  topmost  peaks  had  already  caught  the  first  rays 
of  the  coming  dawn. 

At  that  date  the  future  was  still  so  veiled  that  it 
could  by  no  possibility  have  occurred  to  Miss  Davies 
or  Miss  Buss,  standing  there  before  the  Commissioners, 
even  to  dream  of  themselves  as  what  we  now  know 
them  to  have  been — the  representatives,  one  of  Uni- 
versity Education  for  Women,  and  the  other  of  Public 
Schools  for  Girls,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  two  most  power- 
ful agencies  in  the  greatest  revolution  of  modern  times. 

But  in  those  days  Miss  Buss'  school  was  still  her 
own  private  property,  and,  as  yet,  no  glimpse  had  crossed 
her  mental  vision  of  its  future  as  the  model  of  the  great 
public  girls'  schools  now  spread  throughout  the  land. 
So,  too,  with  Miss  Davies.  Girton  was  not,  and  even 
Hitchin  had  not  come  into  view,  though  possibly  some 
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vague  ideal  of  a  true  college  for  women  may  have  been 
taking  shape  in  Miss  Davies'  mind.  But  if  so,  it  must 
still  have  been  as  baseless  as  the  poet's  dream,  for  no 
"  sweet  girl-graduate  "  existed  as  yet  out  of  the  domain 
of  the  "Princess  Ida."  On  this  lower  earth  at  that 
time,  and  for  many  a  day  after,  she  could  serve  only  as 
matter  for  a  flying  jest. 

There  were  indeed  three  "  Colleges "  for  girls — 
Queen's,  Bedford,  and  Cheltenham,  as  well  as  the  North 
London  Collegiate  School  for, Ladies — all  in  full  work, 
and  even  then  ready  for  the  rapid  expansion  which 
followed  the  opening  of  the  Universities  to  women.  But, 
at  that  date,  these  could  not  rank  as  more  than  collegiate 
schools  ;  nor  was  more  desired,  for  Professor  Maurice  is 
very  careful,  in  his  inaugural  address,  to  deprecate  all 
intention  of  emulating  the  poet's  creation,  thus  guarding 
himself : — 

"  We  should  indeed  rejoice  to  profit  in  this  or  any  undertaking 
by  the  deep  wisdom  which  the  author  of  the  '  Princess '  has  con- 
cealed under  a  veil  of  exquisite  grace  and  lightness  ;  we  should 
not  wish  to  think  less  nobly  than  his  royal  heroine  does  of  the 
rights  and  powers  of  her  sex,  but  we  should  be  more  inclined  to 
acquiesce  in  the  conclusions  of  her  matured  experience,  than  to 
revive — upon  a  miserably  feeble  and  reduced  scale,  with  some  fatal 
deviations  from  its  original  statutes— her  splendid  but  transitory 
foundation." 

Only  the  first  step  to  the  great  changes  of  the 
present  day  had  then  been  taken,  when,  in  1863,  the 
University  of  Cambridge  had  allowed  girls,  as  an  ex- 
periment, to  join  the  Local  Examinations.  Miss  Buss 
always  dated  the  later  superiority  of  the  teaching  in  her 
school  to  her  experiences  on  that  occasion.  Out  of 
eighty-four  girls  who  went  in,  she  sent  twenty-five,  of 
whom  fifteen  passed.  The  failure  of  ten  in  arithmetic 
pulled  her  up  short,  with  the  result  that  the  teaching 
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was  SO  far  changed  that  none  failed  in  the  next  year, 
when  girls  were  finally  admitted  on  the  same  terms  with 
boys,  and  the  London  Centre  was  formed  under  Miss 
Davies.  But,  even  in  1866,  success  was  so  far  limited, 
that  Miss  Beale  could  reply  as  follows  to  Lord 
Lyttelton's  query,  "  If  she  had  heard  of  these  new 
examinations  ?  " — 

"  There  seems  to  be  some  difficulty  in  applying  them  to  the 
higher  middle  classes.  I  think  of  our  own  case.  The  brothers  of 
our  pupils  go  to  the  Universities.  Now,  generally  speaking,  those 
who  go  in  for  the  Local  Examinations  occupy  a  much  lower  place 
in  the  social  scale,  and  our  pupils  would  not  like  to  be  classed 
with  them,  but  regarded  as  equal  in  rank  to  those  who  pass  at  the 
University.     These  feelings  are  stronger  in  small  places." 

The  far-reaching  effect  of  these  examinations  is  in- 
dicated by  Miss  Buss'  opinion  that  "  until  the  Local 
Cambridge  Examinations  were  organized,  there  was  no 
sort  of  recognition  on  the  part  of  men  that  the  feminine 
mind  could  under  any  circumstances  rank  with  the 
masculine." 

We  see  from  this  fact  that,  before  the  middle  of  this 
century,  the  "woman's  movement"  could  not  be  said 
to  exist  at  all.  The  question  of  equality — so  much  to 
the  front  at  present — could  not  then  even  have  been 
formulated.  It  is  not  till  1869  that  we  find  it  taken  at 
all  seriously,  in  a  paper  in  the  Macmillan  for  March  of 
that  year,  by  a  writer  who  remarks  that — 

"  Two  alternatives  are  open  to  the  would-be  reformers  of  woman. 
The  first  of  these  is  the  line  of  Miss  Lydia  Becker,  the  second  of 
Miss  Emily  Davies." 

And  he  adds  that — 

"  Without  wishing  to  disparage  unduly  the  efforts  of  any 
earnest  woman  for  what  she  believes  to  be  the  improvement  of  her 
sex,  a  thoughtful  man  must  feel  that  the  second  is  of  the  two  the 
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wiser  course  ;  the  one  which  is  most  practical,  most  sensible,  least 
dangerous,  and  most  likely  to  secure  the  sympathy  of  the  mass  of 
Englishmen  and  Englishwomen." 

It  is  true  that,  in  1864,  Dr.  W.  B.  Hodgson,  one  of 
the  first  and  best  friends  to  the  higher  education  of 
women,  recognizes  the  fact  that  there  might  "  rise  up 
before  the  affrighted  fancy "  visions  of  what  are  de- 
risively called  "strong-minded  women,"  disputations, 
brow-beating,  troubled  with  "  a  determination  of  words  to 
the  mouth,"  loud  and  harsh  in  voice,  arrogant  in  temper, 
dogmatic,  self-willed,  unconventional,  undomestic,  im- 
patient of  the  matrimonial  yoke  as  a  badge  of  slavery, 
and  with,  perhaps,  a  leaning  to  waistcoats,  and  collars 
turned  down,  cigars,  and  hair  parted  on  the  side — such, 
in  short,  as  a  recent  Italian  dramatist,  Castelvecchio,  has 
so  amusingly  delineated  in  his  "  Donna  Romantica." 
But  of  this  type,  Dr.  Hodgson  adds — 

"  I  know  not  whether  the  experience  of  my  hearers  is  like 
mine  ;  but  assuredly  of  the  very  few  women  in  whom  it  has  been  my 
lot  to  meet  with  any  resemblance  to  this  offensive  type,  not  one 
has  been  distinguished  by  superior  breadth  or  depth  of  culture. 
Very  much  the  reverse.  They  have  been  remarkable  for  nothing 
more  than  the  want  of  a  truly  liberal  education,  of  which  it  is  the 
high  office  to  impart  a  large  sympathy,  a  tolerant  appreciation  of 
various  opinions,  respect  for  others,  and  a  modest  distrust  of  self. 
It  is  not  assuredly  among  the  Mrs.  Jamesons,  the  Mrs.  Somer- 
villes,  the  Mrs.  Brownings,  the  Miss  Swanwicks,  that  such 
portents  are  found.  Dogmatism  and  presumption  ever  attend 
ignorance,  not  knowledge  ;  shallowness,  not  depth.'' ^ 

There  were,  indeed,  indications  of  the  two  distinct 
lines  of  action  in  the  work  for  higher  education,  and  in 
the  work  for  political  reforms.  But  as  yet  they  were 
not  distinctly  divided.  The  sympathies  of  the  most 
thoughtful  women  went  out  in  both  directions,  even 
whilst  they  might  follow  the  one   or  the  other  more 

'  "The  Education  of  Girls,"  etc.,  by  W.  B.  Hodgson,  LL.D. 
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definitely.  It  was  no  more  possible  then  than  it  would 
be  possible  now  to  draw  a  hard  and  fast  line  ;  placing 
on  the  one  side  the  Educationalists,  and  on  the  other 
the  workers  for  Suffrage  and  other  reforms  affecting 
women.  Then,  as  now,  women  could  be  divided  into 
two  classes  only — the  wise  and  the  foolish.  Then,  as 
now,  the  wise  worked  wisely  in  whatever  line  they 
followed,  while  the  foolish  worked  also  after  their 
own  kind. 

The  educational  reform  attracted  the  larger  follow- 
ing, content  to  work  in  preparing  women  for  the  best 
use  of  extended  power  when  the  time  of  possession 
might  arrive.  In  the  mean  time,  the  object  sought  was 
merely  the  preparation  for  actual  duties,  either  in  home- 
life,  or  in  employments  rendered  necessary  by  the 
pressure  of  circumstances. 

In  looking  back  over  the  great  educational  move- 
ment, which  has  so  changed  the  aspect  of  society,  two 
points  stand  out  most  sharply;  (i)  that  the  work  was 
done  in  the  true  natural  order  by  men  and  women  side 
by  side  ;  and  (2)  that  it  was  done  in  the  true  spiritual 
order,  in  that  quietness  which  is  the  appointed  avenue 
to  higher  inspiration,  that  stillness  which  leads  to  vital 
knowledge  ;  and  also  that  it  was  done  in  the  obedience 
which  is  the  link  that  binds  man  to  God — practical 
religion. 

It  is  impossible  to  judge  as  yet  what  may  be  the 
final  outcome  of  the  intellectual  freedom  now  opened 
to  all  women.  There  are  signs  of  what  was  the  most 
probable  immediate  effect — the  exaggeration  of  recoil 
from  all  ancient  bonds,  including  those  of  religion  and 
duty.  Whilst  it  would  be  very  short-sighted  to  suppose 
that  such  a  state  of  things  could  ever  be  permanent, 
so  long  as  women  retain  any  remnant  of  the  intuitional 
quality  which  is  their   special  dower,  it  may  still   be 
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seasonable  to  call  special  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
pioneers  in  the  educational  movement  are,  without 
exception,  deeply  religious  women.  This  circumstance 
mayor  may  not  be  an  accident  of  no  particular  moment. 
The  point  is  that  it  is  historic  fact,  and  as  such  has  its 
own  significance.  In  a  quite  special  degree,  we  may 
point  to  Miss  Davies  and  to  Miss  Beale,  as  well  as  to 
Miss  Buss  and  Miss  Clough,  as  quite  typically  law- 
abiding  and  obedient  women. 

Quietness,  in  its  most  literal  sense,  is  most  curiously 
characteristic  of  all  the  educational  leaders.  The  very 
thought  of  Emily  Davies,  reticent  and  self-controlled, 
gives  a  sense  of  calm  and  stillness.  For  long  years  we 
see  Frances  Mary  Buss  curbing  her  magnificent  energies 
to  the  "  daily  round,  the  common  task."  Anne  Clough 
works  in  silence  for  a  life-time,  between  the  first  little 
day-school  in  Liverpool  and  the  success  of  Newnham. 
Dorothea  Beale,  though  she  can  rise  to  all  poetic 
heights,  is  observant  of  all  the  small  sweet  courtesies 
of  lowly  service,  and,  if  "  learned  "  in  all  school-lore,  is 
also  notably  "  learned  in  all  gracious  household  ways." 
And  the  same  must  be  said  of  Frances  Martin,  who,  in 
her  College  for  Working  Women,  has  so  extended 
the  range  of  the  new  education  that  none  now  need  be 
left  out. 

Nor  are  these  qualities  less  conspicuous  in  the  group 
of  what  may  be  termed  the  "  amateurs  "  of  the  move- 
ment— true  "  lovers  "  of  their  kind,  who,  having  all  that 
heart  could  desire  of  this  world's  good,  have  made  it 
their  business  to  share  it  with  those  less  favoured : 
Lady  Stanley  of  Alderley,  Lady  Augusta  Stanley, 
Lady  Frederick  Cavendish,  Mrs.  Manning  and  her 
daughter  Miss  E.  A.  Manning,  Mrs.  Reed,  Miss  Bos- 
tock,  Mrs.  Wedgwood,  Madame  Bodichon,  Miss  Ewart, 
and    Miss  L.    M.    Hubbard,    all    more   lavish  of   time 
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and  thought  and  wealth  than  of  words.  And  then  all 
the  active  workers :  sweet  Mrs.  Grey,  with  the  touch  of 
old-world  stateliness  adding  strength  to  her  sweetness  ; 
Miss  Shirreff  and  Miss  Mary  Gurney,  of  few  words,  but 
these  straight  to  the  point ;  Mrs.  Burbury,  true  to  her 
University  traditions,  and  Mrs.  Garrett  Anderson,  with 
the  professional  reticence  learned  in  her  fight  through 
the  medical  schools  ;  Miss  Davenport-Hill,  known  to  the 
School  Board  as  the  woman  who  can  hold  her  tongue, 
and  her  sister  Florence,  "  wisest  of  wise  women,"  as  her 
friends  call  her,  also  with  a  great  gift  of  silence  ;  Miss 
Laura  Soames,  too  early  taken  from  us  ;  and  the  many 
more  like-minded,  whose  works  rather  than  their  tongues 
still  speak  for  them. 

It  is  not,  indeed,  that  any  one  of  these  lacks  the 
power  to  speak,  for  on  some  occasion  most  have  been 
known  to  speak  even  from  the  platform,  and  to  speak 
well.  But  not  to  women  like  these  could  those  famous 
words  of  Mrs.  Browning's  ever  be  held  appropriate — 

"  A  woman  cannot  do  the  thing  she  ought, — 
Which  means  whatever  perfect  thing  she  can. 
In  life,  in  art,  in  science, — but  she  fears 
To  let  the  perfect  action  take  her  part, 
And  rest  there :  she  must  prove  what  she  can  do 
Before  she  does  it,  prate  of  woman's  rights, 
Of  woman's  mission,  woman's  function,  till 
The  men  (who  are  prating  too  on  their  side)  cry, 
'  A  woman's  function  plainly  is — to  talk  ! '  " 

And  these  quiet  women  are  the  true  pioneers — the 
women  who  have  actually  done  the  work.  They  did 
not  call  on  the  world  to  listen  to  what  women  might, 
could,  would,  or  should  do  under  quite  different  con- 
ditions ;  they  simply  did — under  the  actually  existing 
conditions — ^just  the  thing  that  needed  to  be  done,  then 
and  there. 

There  was  not  in  those  days  the  need  of  perpetual 
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discussions  about  "rights"  or  "wrongs."  The  easiest 
way  to  cure  the  wrong  seemed  to  h'e  in  doing  the  nearest 
right.  It  was  not  that  they  were  indifferent  either  to 
existing  abuses,  or  to  past  wrongs,  or  bhnd  to  the  need 
of  necessary  reforms.  There  was  not  one  of  them  who 
was  not  stirred  to  the  depths  of  her  being  by  the  wrong 
of  past  ages,  or  by  the  present  anguish  under  which 
women  agonize.  It  was  because  these  deepest  depths 
were  so  stirred  that  there  they  found  themselves  at  one 
with  the  Divine  love,  which  has  not  only  suffered,  but  has 
conquered  suffering — in  this  love  finding  strength  for 
work  and  patience  for  waiting  ;  and,  as  they  worked  and 
as  they  waited,  there  came  forgiveness  for  the  past, 
healing  for  the  present,  and  hope  for  the  future.  All 
work  that  is  done  in  the  spirit  of  Christ  is  thereby  lifted 
above  anger,  bitterness,  or  despair.  In  these  moods  no 
great  or  lasting  work  has  been  done  or  can  be  done. 
Not  for  selfish  ends,  not  even  for  self-development,  do 
the  greatest  workers  leave  the  quiet  of  home,  but  only 
and  always  for  freedom  to  do  the  highest  duty,  for  the 
glorious  liberty  of  love.  Therefore  the  secret  is  not  in 
revolt,  but  in  obedience  to  the  higher  law  which  may 
indeed  at  times  seem  to  be  a  breaking  of  the  laws  of 
men.  By  this  test  we  may  measure  all  our  greatest 
women  leaders.  In  turn  we  may  find  that  each  has 
defied  to  the  uttermost  the  public  opinion  of  her  time 
in  daring  to  prove  her  right  to  free  action.  But  just  in 
proportion  to  the  height  to  which  she  rose  we  find  her 
true  womanliness  strong  to  withstand  any  strain.  The 
only  real  stepping  out  of  woman's  proper  sphere  is  when 
she  descends  to  measure  her  strength  with  man  on  the 
lower  level  of  self-love  and  self-seekingf. 

But  weary  as  we  grow  of  the  present  phase  of  empty 
"  sound  and  fury,  signifying  nothing  " — the  language  of 
revolt  and  invective— we  need  not  fear  for  the  future. 
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or  doubt  that  a  true  progress  is  taking  us  through  all 
this  jarring  and  wrangling  and  strife  to  a  safe  goal — 

"  Where  beyond  these  voices  there  is  peace." 

"When,  at  the  last,  a  woman  set  herself  to  man, 
Like  perfect  music  unto  noble  words ; 
And  so  these  twain  upon  the  skirts  of  Time 
Sit  side  by  side,  fuU-summ'd  in  all  their  powers, 
Dispensing  harvest,  sowing  the  To-be, 
Self  reverent  each,  and  reverencing  each, 
Distinct  in  individualities. 
But  like  each  other  even  as  those  who  love. 
Then  comes  the  statelier  Eden  back  to  men ; 
Then  reign  the  world's  great  bridals,  chaste  and  calm  ; 
Then  springs  the  crowning  race  of  humankind. 
May  these  things  be  ! " 
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CHILDHOOD. 

*'  The  very  pulse  of  the  machine 

The  reason  firm,  the  temperate  will, 
Endurance,  foresight,  strength  and  skill ; 
A  perfect  woman,  nobly  plann'd 
To  warn,  to  comfort,  and  command." 

The  record  of  the  life  of  Frances  Mary  Buss  includes 
within  it,  in  brief,  the  story  of  the  modern  educational 
movement,  in  which  she  took  so  leading  a  part.  It  is 
not  the  less  a  story  of  perfect  womanliness,  in  a  career 
that  is  one  of  natural  and  steady  growth,  from  seed  to 
full  fruitage.  The  woman  simply  fulfils  the  promise  of 
the  child. 

It  is  a  life  most  remarkable  in  this  completeness. 
To  very  few  of  the  greatest  even  is  it  given  to  see  their 
life-work  crowned  with  complete  success.  Frances 
Mary  Buss  was  one  of  the  few  who  begin  life  with  a 
fixed  aim,  and  who  live  to  see  self-devotion  end  in 
triumph.  And  the  end  left  her,  as  the  beginning  had 
found  her,  as  humble  as  she  was  loving. 

In  an  age  of  incessant  movement  it  is  very  restful 
to  find  a  life  of  constant  action  which  is  yet  so  quiet 
and  orderly,  with  continuity  of  place  as  marked  as  its 
continuity  of  purpose.  All  her  work,  widely  as  its 
influence  extended  beyond  these  limits,  was  carried  on 
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within  the  parish  of  St.  Pancras — fifty  years  of  ceaseless 
energy,  from  eighteen  years  of  age  to  sixty-eight. 

In  holiday  time  she  used  her  freedom  for  as  much 
change  as  could  be  compressed  within  holiday  limits, 
thus  seeing  much  of  Europe  as  well  as  of  her  native 
land.  But,  excepting  for  one  term  of  absence  from 
illness,  she  might  always,  in  working  time,  have  been 
found  at  her  post. 

"  Not  for  her  name  only,  but  because  of  her  love  and 
good  works  do  I  love  to  connect  her  with  St.  Francis  !  " 
writes  an  old  pupil  ;  ^  and  though  at  the  first  shock  there 
may  seem  a  touch  of  incongruity  in  thus  linking  the 
great  ascetic  saint  of  the  past  and  this  essentially 
modern  worker,  there  is,  nevertheless,  much  suggestive- 
ness  in  the  association. 

Are  they  not,  after  all,  of  the  very  same  order } 
What  is  the  greatest  saint  but  that  child  of  God  who 
is  most  aware  of  his  Divine  sonship,  and  therefore  most 
intent  on  doing  his  "  Father's  business  "  ?  Fashions  of 
service  may  change,  but  this  fact  remains  changeless. 
The  fashion  of  the  past  was  to  mortify  the  flesh,  and  to 
serve  the  world  by  prayer  rather  than  by  work.  The 
fashion  of  the  present  sees  that  "  laborare  est  orare," 
and  serves  the  world  by  self-devotion  instead  of  self- 
denial.  The  past  was  ruled  by  negations,  and  the  stern 
"  Thou  shalt  not !  "  rose  as  a  barrier  between  man  and 
man.  The  "  saint "  was  not  merely,  as  the  word  signifies, 
one  "  set  apart "  to  do  the  will  of  God  "  on  earth  as  it 
is  [done]  in  heaven,"  but  he  became  instead  one  ait  off, 
or  separated,  from  the  life  of  ordinary  humanity.  In 
our  day  we  have  risen  to  the  power  of  the  affirmation, 
"  Thou  s/ia/t  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart, 
and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind,"  and  we 

'  In  a  bright  little  sketch  in  the  Woman's  Fenny  Paper,  of  June  8, 
1889. 
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go  on  to  the  inevitable  sequence,  "  Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbour  as  thyself."  Not  the  denial  or  the  evasion 
of  human  duties,  but  their  fulfilment  utterly,  is  our  test 
of  sainthood  in  the  present.  It  may  be  less  easy  to 
trace  our  saints  by  the  quiet  fireside  or  in  the  busy 
street ;  in  the  senate  house  or  on  the  market-place  ;  but 
none  the  less  saintly  are  these  in  their  modern  garb 
than  those  who  went  their  way  apart,  as  stately  abbot 
or  humble  anchorite,  as  hooded  friar  or  cloistered  nun. 

The  form  may  change,  but  the  fact  is  the  same. 
With  the  fact  of  a  great  love  filling  his  soul,  St.  Francis, 
vowed  to  poverty,  is  still  richer  than  the  richest  ;  and 
our  modern  saint,  with  all  life's  gifts  consecrated  to 
service,  may  safely  make  the  most  of  life,  having  thus 
the  more  to  share.  Having  love,  riches  and  poverty 
alike  fall  into  their  true  place,  as  accidents,  and  not 
essentials  of  being. 

We  go  back  to  far  Assisi,  and,  looking  across  the 
Umbrian  plain,  see  the  quaint  quiet  little  hill-town — 
unchanged  in  seven  centuries — still  looking  like  a  white 
dove  fluttering  down  the  dark  slope  of  Monte  Subiaco. 
Here  we  find  the  boy  Francis,  gay  and  careless,  dream- 
ing his  boyish  dreams  of  royal  courts  and  of  knightly 
fame ;  till,  falling  as  a  dark  shadow  across  the  glittering 
pageant,  comes  the  vision  of  the  world's  poverty  and 
pain,  and  the  dreamer  wakes  to  take  his  chosen  place 
among  the  poor  and  sorrowing.  To  spend  and  be  spent 
for  love's  sake  is  henceforth  the  aim  and  the  achieve- 
ment of  this  perfect  life. 

Then  we  turn  to  commonplace  St.  Pancras,  within 
sound  of  the  crowding,  hurrying,  tumultuous  life  of  the 
great  modern  city.  Here  we  find  the  girl,  Frances, 
dreaming  over  her  books,  with  who  can  tell  what 
ambitious  dreams  of  her  own  future,  as  her  heart  burns 
with  the  sense  of  conscious  power  ?     But  to  her,  too, 
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comes  the  vision  of  struggle  and  of  hard  toil,  and  to  her 
ear  the  cry  of  pain.  And  she  awakes  from  her  dream, 
to  spend  and  be  spent,  that  in  the  future  every  woman 
may  rise  to  her  full  stature,  set  free  for  ever  from  the 
trammels  of  ignorance  and  of  fear. 

It  is  the  very  same  story,  only  read  in  the  light  of  a 
different  age.  The  key-note  to  these  harmonious  lives 
is  the  same — love.  Love,  simplicity,  humility,  poverty 
-of  self,  and  devotion  to  others,  form  the  common  chord 
of  this  heavenly  music,  vary  the  movements  as  we  may. 

With  merely  technical  or  dogmatic  theology  neither 
the  mediaeval  nor  the  modern  saint  has  much  to  do. 
Religion  forms  an  integral  part  of  daily  life.  Love  to 
God — accepted  in  His  appointed  channels,  and  for  His 
appointed  ends — is  the  sum  and  substance  of  this  creed. 
The  life  of  our  modern  worker  had  its  roots  deep  down 
in  the  love  and  life  eternal,  as  is  seen  by  its  fruits.  One 
who  knew  her  best — her  eldest  brother — says  of  her, 
"All  through  her  life  she  acted  on  the  highest  principle — 
as  a  loving  Christian.  Out  of  this  came,  as  the  natural 
fruit,  her  large-hearted  charity,  her  help  she  gave  ever 
willingly  to  all  who  needed  assistance."  This  love 
interpenetrated  all  her  being  and  expressed  itself  in 
service,  in  deeds,  not  words,  "  Don't  preach,  but  be ; 
your  actions  will  do  more  than  your  words ! "  she  was 
wont  to  say  to  her  pupils. 

It  must  all  come  back  again  to  the  key-note — love. 
And  we  notice  as  the  special  quality  of  the  modern,  as 
opposed  to  the  mediaeval  saint,  a  certain  /mmanness 
which  stoops  to  the  smallest  things,  and,  so  stooping, 
lifts  them  to  highest  uses.  We  read  of  one  of  the 
typical  saints  of  the  olden  days  how  she  pressed  into 
the  seclusion  of  her  convent,  stepping  over  the  prostrate 
body  of  her  old  father,  whose  prayers  had  failed  to 
move   her.     "  Heaven    is   the    price,"   she   would    have 
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said,  in  the  favourite  words  of  another  such  saint  of  our 
own  century,  the  M^re  Angelique,  who,  lying  pillowless 
on  the  bare  ground,  spent  her  last  dying  breath  in 
sending  from  her  the  one  human  creature  for  whom 
she  had  a  human  love,  a  young  novice,  who  obeyed 
her,  broken-hearted.  The  inevitable  outcome  of  the 
ascetic  ideal — of  pain  for  pain's  sake — has  always  been 
and  must  be  inhumanity.  The  distinctive  outcome  of 
the  wider  grasp  of  God's  love  which  in  our  day  says 
instead,  pain  for  love's  sake  only,  is  the  exact  opposite — 
an  ever  deepening  humanity,  in  which  human  love  is 
lighted  up  into  the  Divine,  gathering  into  its  embrace  not 
only  every  race  of  mankind,  but  the  brute  creation  too. 

That  this  was  characteristic  in  a  most  remarkable 
degree  of  her  whom  we  are  glad  to  recognize  as  one 
of  our  foremost  teachers,  remarkable  especially  in  her 
power  of  loving  and  of  inspiring  love,  we  see  most 
clearly  in  the  word  which  seems  by  common  consent 
to  be  that  chosen  to  describe  her — motherly,  the  most 
human  as  it  is  the  most  Divine  word  of  mortal  speech. 

Few  things  are  more  delightful  than  the  effort  to 
trace  the  process  by  which  a  great  personality  is  fitted 
for  a  great  work.  We  may  rejoice  that  we  possess 
sufficient  indications  of  her  childhood  to  show  how  this 
child  grew  up  to  make  life  different  for  the  children  of 
after  times. 

Frances  Mary  Buss,  born  August  16,  1827,  was  the 
eldest  child — and  only  daughter  who  survived  infancy — 
of  parents  who  were  both  persons  of  exceptional  force 
of  character.  Her  father  was  not  only  an  artist  of  skill 
far  beyond  the  average,  but  was  a  man  of  cultivated 
literary  and  scientific  tastes.  His  influence  was  a 
powerful  factor  in  the  training  of  the  child  who  was 
his  joy  and  pride  in  her  public  career,  as  well  as  the 
most  obedient  and  devoted  of  daughters. 
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The  mother,  almost  adored  by  her  children,  was 
one  of  those  strong  loving  souls  whose  silent  lives  are 
eloquent  beyond  all  speech,  who  are  enshrined  in  the 
hearts  of  all  within  their  sphere  as  very  ideals  of  love 
and  loyalty. 

Mrs.  Septimus  Buss  thus  writes  of — 

"the  large-hearted  loving  Mother,  whose  motherliness  was  not 
only  for  her  own,  but  for  all  children.  It  was  a  family  joke  that 
she  came  home  from  her  walks  penniless,  as  she  could  never  see 
a  poor  child  looking  longingly  into  H  cake-shop  without  sending  it 
happily  away  in  possession  of  a  'goody.'  Many  of  us  remember 
how  we  naturally  went  to  her  for  comfort,  and  always  felt  the 
trouble  lightened  by  some  brave  or  kind  word,  or  personal  help, 
if  possible.  What  merry,  cheerful,  little  impromptu  parties  there 
were  in  her  ever  hospitable  house,  among  her  own  children  and 
others  who,  having  finished  their  work,  remained  to  play ! 

"  Her  watchword,  like  Miss  Buss',  was  Duty.  I  once  answered, 
in  real  fright,  'Oh,  aunt,  I  am  sure  I  cannot!'  She  replied, 
'  Child,  never  say  I  cannot,  when  called  to  any  duty,  but  do  the 
best  you  can  ! '  The  devoted  love  that  her  children  bore  her  was 
only  the  due  return  for  her  unwearied  care  of,  and  tenderness  to, 
them  in  every  detail  of  their  life." 

Her  family  regard  it  only  as  traditional  tl;iat  their 
mother  was  descended  from  Mrs.  Fleetwood,  the 
daughter  of  Oliver  Cromwell  ;  but  I  had  it  as  an  ac- 
cepted fact  from  one  of  the  undoubted  members  of  that 
family,  who  was  proud  to  claim  even  so  remote  a  con- 
nection with  one  whom  she  had  so  much  admired. 
Miss  Andrews  must  have  been  educated  at  Mrs. 
Wyand's  school,  in  the  generation  preceding  Miss  Buss,, 
and  she  probably  spoke  with  authority  on  the  matter. 
She  also  had  remarkable  power  as  a  teacher,  with  quite 
original  views  on  education,  a  fact  interesting  as  throw- 
ing a  sidelight  on  the  school  in  which  Miss  Buss  was 
educated,  the  best  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mornington 
Crescent 
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In  a  book  of  "  Memories,"  compiled  for  the  family- 
circle  of  Dr.  Henry  Buss — the  "  Uncle  Henry  "  to  whom, 
as  a  girl,  "  Fanny  "  owed  some  of  her  first  holiday  trips 
abroad — we  find  it  recorded  that  "in  1689,  William  and 
Mary  brought  in  their  train  from  Holland  a  Mrs.  Buss, 
who  held  the  post  of  nurse  to  the  Princess  Anne, 
afterwards  queen." 

The  descendants  of  Mrs.  Buss  settled  chiefly  in  the 
county  of  Kent.  At  Bromley,  in  1775,  we  find  one  of 
them,  Robert  Buss,  holding  a  post  in  the  Excise.  He 
afterwards  became  a  schoolmaster  at  Tunbridge.  His 
son,  William  Church  Buss,  became  known  as  "  a  skilled 
engraver,"  and,  marrying  "  pretty  Mary  Anne  Starling," 
made  his  home,  in  1803,  in  Jewin  Street,  Aldersgate. 

We  must  dismiss  entirely  all  our  present  associations 
with  Aldersgate,  and  go  back  to  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  to  the  description  given  by  Dr.  Buss  of  the  city 
at  the  time  when  his  parents  made  their  home  there — 

"  At  this  time  the  city  itself  was  separated  by  fields  from  the 
village  of  Islington.  It  was  the  custom  for  pedestrians,  especially 
after  dark,  to  collect  at  Aldersgate-bars  in  sufficient  force  to  protect 
each  other  from  footpads,  while  crossing  the  fields  to  this  village. 

"  The  site  of  the  existing  City  Road  Basin  was  a  market  garden, 
thus  utilized  when  the  Grand  Junction  Canal  Company  extended 
their  waterway  through  the  city  to  the  Thames.  From  the  village 
of  Islington  to  Highgate  and  Hampstead  it  was  nearly  all  fields. 
Copenhagen  House  stood  in  the  midst  of  cornfields.  This  spot  is 
now  the  centre  of  New  Smithfield  Cattle  Market.  .  .  .  The  river 
Fleet  was  then  as  wide  as  the  New  River,  and  was  supplied  with 
boats  for  rowing.  Excepting  the  Thames,  it  was  the  nearest  river, 
and  also  a  favourite  bathing-place  for  the  youth  of  London." 

There  was  probably  no  great  change,  as  it  was  still 
before  the  days  of  steam  and  rail,  when  the  little  grand- 
daughter of  William  Church  Buss  was  sent  to  visit  her 
grandparents,  who  had  then  removed  to  Newgate  Street. 
Her  maternal  grandparents  still  lived  in  Clerkenwell, 
near  the  market  gardens  there. 
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William  Church  Buss  was  a  very  skilful  engraver, 
and  his  son,  Robert  William  Buss,  was  trained  by 
him,  and  was  a  clever  engraver  before  he  became  a 
painter,  and  subsequently  a  well-known  etcher  on  copper 
and  steel,  and  draughtsman  for  wood-engravers.  Work- 
ing in  this  way,  he  illustrated  the  novels  of  Mrs.  Trollope 
and  Captain  Marryat,  and  other  writers,  and  two  of 
the  first  etchings  for  "  Pickwick  "  were  his  doing.  For 
Charles  Knight  he  illustrated  "  Chaucer,"  helping  also 
in  the  "  Shakespeare,"  "  London,"  and  "  Old  England," 
issued  by  that  publisher.  Many  of  his  own  original 
pictures  were  engraved  and  had  wide  sale,  such  as 
"  Soliciting  a  Vote,"  "The  Musical  Bore,"  "  Satisfaction," 
"  Time  and  Tide,"  etc.  And,  with  all  this,  he  still  found 
time  for  lectures  on  "  The  Beautiful  and  Picturesque," 
on  "  Fresco,"  and  on  "  Comic  Art " — this  last  re-written 
at  the  close  of  his  life,  and  dedicated  to  his  daughter, 
under  the  title  of  "  Graphic  Satire." 

It  was  when  on  a  visit  to  her  paternal  grandparents, 
in  Newgate  Street,  that  the  future  Educationalist  made 
her  first  acquaintance  with  school-life,  after  a  very 
quaint  fashion,  as  she  thus  tells  us — 

"To  get  me  out  of  the  way,  my  grandparents  sent  me  to  a 
little  school  in  the  city,  on  a  first  floor,  with  a  few  forms,  and,  as 
far  as  I  remember,  with  no  other  appurtenances  for  a  school  at  all, 

"  The  second  school  to  which  I  went  was  kept  by  a  Miss  Cook 
— a  mixed  school  of  boys  and  girls.  In  Miss  Cook's  school  we  sat 
on  forms,  and  learned  lessons  which  it  never  occurred  to  her  to 
explain.   1  remember  learning  a  good  deal  of  *  Murray's  Grammar.' " 

In  Frances  Power  Cobbe's  "Autobiography"  she 
tells  us  that  the  first  practical  result  of  her  attainment 
of  the  arts  of  reading  and  writing — throwing  a  lurid 
light  on  the  agonies  of  the  process — was  to  inscribe  on 
the  gravel  walk,  in  large  letters,  "  Lessons,  thou  tyrant 
of  the  mind  !  "     A  similar  inscription  might  have  been 
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engraven  for  the  benefit  of  Miss  Cook  by  Frances 
Mary  Buss,  after  this  prolonged  course  of  Lindley 
Murray  without  explanation.  But  she  seems  to  have 
found  other  solace.  The  tyranny  of  lessons  was  power- 
less to  crush  this  independent  young  mind,  or  to  repress 
an  independence  of  action  more  suitable  to  the  age  of 
"  Revolting  Daughters,"  than  to  that  of  "  Mrs.  Trimmer  " 
or  of  "  Evenings  at  Home."  Her  next  story  tells  how 
she  invited  a  little  companion  to  a  juvenile  party,  which 
existed  only  in  her  own  active  imagination,  until  the 
kind  mother  gave  it  objective  reality,  on  hearing  of 
the  small  boy's  bitter  disappointment.  It  might  be  at 
this  school  that  Miss  Buss  acquired  that  ideal  of  "  mixed 
schools  "  which  she  kept  before  her  to  the  end,  though 
she  knew  it  was  not  to  become  fact  in  her  day. 

She  was  very  far  from  spending  her  young  life  only  in 
sitting  on  a  form,  learning  lessons  by  rote.  "  Children," 
says  Mr.  Ruskin,  "should  have  times  of  being  off  duty, 
like  soldiers  ; "  or,  as  Dr.  Abbott  puts  the  same  truth 
very  clearly,  "  Children  should  have  time  to  think  their 
own  thoughts."  These  privileges  certainly  did  belong  to 
the  children  of  the  past,  and,  like  many  another  clever 
child,  the  little  Fanny  made  full  use  of  her  liberty,  for 
she  continues — 

"As  soon  as  I  could  begin  to  read  I  revelled  in  books,  and 
especially  fairy  tales.  I  devoured  every  fairy  tale  that  was  to  be 
had.  In  those  days  the  books  available  for  children  were  '  The 
Pilgrim's  Progress,'  '  Miss  Edgeworth's  Tales,'  '  The  Arabian 
Nights,'  and  the  old  nursery  stories.  Of  these  I  had  single  copies, 
which  I  managed  to  buy  out  of  the  money  given  to  me.  I  had,  in 
addition,  translations  of  the  Countess  D'Aulnoy's  tales.  As  my 
father  had  a  very  fair  library  for  the  date,  and  as  I  had  access  to 
all  his  books,  I  had  a  wide  course  of  reading.  I  knew  Milton's 
introduction  to  '  The  History  of  England,'  with  the  legends  of 
Bladud,  Lear,  etc. ;  '  Hume's  History,'  in  every  part,  except  the 
political,  which  I  invariably  skipped  ;  the  novels  of  the  eighteenth 
century — *  Tom  Jones,'  '  Pamela,'  '  The  Man  of  Feeling,'  '  Joseph 
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Andrews,'  '  Peregrine  Pickle,'  etc.  *  Pamela '  was  in  four  large 
volumes,  the  first  of  which  I  could  never  get  because  my  mother 
hid  it.  At  about  ten  years  of  age  I  became  acquainted  with 
Scott's  novels,  and  knew  all  the  stories  by  heart,  except '  Rob  Roy,' 
for  which  I  did  not  care.  My  father  had  the  '  Abbotsford  Edition,' 
with  the  poems,  in  twelve  volumes.  I  never,  however,  read  the 
poetry.  In  consequence  of  my  father  being  engaged  to  illustrate 
Ijooks  for  Charles  Knight,  and  for  Bentley  and  Colbum,  the 
publishers,  I  used  to  have  the  opportunity  of  reading  the  proofs,  by 
going  down,  at  six  o'clock  on  summer  mornings,  to  his  room  before 
any  one  was  there.  I  remember  my  chief  difficulty,  however,  with 
the  proofs  was  paging  them  correctly  ;  this  I  never  learned  to  do, 
and  therefore  I  read  the  pages  as  they  came,  fitting  them  into  my 
mind  properly  afterwards.  In  that  way  I  read  Mrs.  Trollope's 
'  Widow  Married,'  Marryat's  '  Peter  Simple,'  etc.  .  .  .  During  this 
early  period  of  my  life  I  must  have  become  acquainted  with  the 
contents  of  about  forty  volumes  of  plays,  published  by  Cumber- 
land. There  were  also  many  volumes  of  plays  of  the  previous 
centur)',  which  I  knew  almost  by  heart.  Amongst  these  were 
volumes  of  Peruvian,  Persian,  and  Turkish  tales,  belonging  to  a 
young  aunt,  my  mother's  sister,  who  lent  them  to  me.  In  these 
tales  there  was  no  attempt  at  connection,  every  person  introduced 
merely  telling  his  or  her  own  story. 

"  I  remember  that,  as  my  brother  Alfred  grew  up,  I  used  to 
find  it  necessary,  in  order  to  enjoy  my  book,  to  hide  myself  under 
a  sofa,  in  a  room  on  the  second  floor,  which  was  occupied  by  a 
Government  clerk.  This  gentleman  was  out  all  day,  and  therefore 
his  room  was  available.  My  mother  must  have  known  this, 
because  we  children — the  boys  at  any  rate — were  not  allowed  to 
go  to  this  room." 

At  about  the  same  time  we  find  the  insatiable  child 
reading  Miss  Strickland's  "  Queens  of  England,"  of 
which  she  says  "  each  volume  came  out  by  itself,  and 
I  remember  I  used  to  save  up  all  my  pence  to  hire  a 
volume  to  read,  and  even  at  that  early  age  I  made 
many  notes." 

History  remained  her  favourite  study,  and  her  mode 
of  teaching  it  must  have  made  it  fascinating  to  her 
pupils.  One  of  these,  afterwards  a  member  of  the  staff, 
remarks  of  it — 
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"  1  was  at  school  from  1864-67,  and  the  pleasantest  part  of  the 
time  was  the  lessons  I  had  in  history,  French,  geography,  and 
literature  from  Miss  Buss.  How  thorough  her  teaching  was  !  It 
seems  to  me  that  I  have  never  forgotten  what  she  taught,  while 
most  of  the  lessons  from  others  (except  Dr.  Hodgson  and  Miss 
Chessar)  seem  to  have  passed  away  without  leaving  any  definite 
trace  in  my  memory.  Her  lessons  were  alive  ;  the  historical 
characters  and  scenes  she  described  seemed  as  familiar  as  if  one 
had  known  them  personally,  and  she  made  everything  interesting 
because  she  herself  had  such  interest  in  what  she  taught." 

Another  of  the  old  pupils  says  also — 

"  But  for  picturesqueness  and  interest  her  history  lessons  ex- 
celled all  others.  It  was  then  she  gave  us  'the  cream  of  her  life's 
reading,'  as  I  have  heard  her  say.  Two  lectures  specially  remain 
in  my  mind  on  '  The  Rise  of  the  Hydes.'  There  were  many  in  the 
class  who  lost  not  a  point  from  beginning  to  end,  so  graphically 
was  the  story  presented  to  us." 

And  at  any  time,  to  the  last,  to  hear  her  sum  up 
the  characteristics  of  any  special  period,  or  describe  any 
great  event,  with  her  instinctively  picturesque  presen- 
tation of  the  scene,  was  a  treat  of  no  common  order. 

To  this  graphic  power  of  description,  her  early 
artistic  surroundings  must  in  no  small  degree  have 
contributed.  At  one  time  she  taught  drawing  in  her 
class,  but  she  never  had  the  time  for  any  artistic  work 
of  her  own.  She  had,  however,  keen  and  cultivated 
artistic  tastes,  and  her  feeling  for  colour  was  especially 
marked.  Her  visits  to  Italy  intensified  this  delight  in 
colour,  and  she  indulged  it  in  ways  sometimes  regarded 
as  hazardous  by  eyes  accustomed  only  to  sober  British 
tints.  But  they  were  in  the  end  obliged  to  admire  these 
innovations.  She  was  among  the  first  to  appreciate 
the  new  developments  of  decorative  art,  and  Myra 
Lodge  and  the  Cottage  at  Epping  revealed  her  taste  at 
every  turn. 

In  the  account  of  the  next  stage  of  her  school-life, 
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we  get  glimpses  of  her  social  surroundings  which  show 
that  there  must  have  been  much  to  stimulate  the  child's 
eager  and  inquiring  mind — 

"  At  ten  years  of  age  I  was  sent  to  a  much  higher  school,  kept 
by  Mrs.  Wyand,  at  the  corner  of  Rutland  Street,  Hampstead  Road. 
Here  I  met  with  the  daughters  of  David  Roberts,  Clarkson  Stan- 
field,  and  other  artists.  Mr.  Wyand  had  a  boys'  school,  largely 
attended  by  the  sons  of  artists.  A  few  doors  lower  down  lived 
George  Cruickshank.  Clarkson  Stanfield  also  lived  in  Momington 
Place  ;  and,  still  nearer  the  school,  Frederick  Bacon,  the  engraver, 
with  whose  niece  and  adopted  daughter  I  was  on  the  most  intimate 
terms.  At  a  later  date  the  daughters  of  Goodall  entered  the  school, 
and  also  Isabella  Irving,  the  daughter  of  Edward  Irving,  a  tall, 
fine  dark  girl,  very  like  her  father.  Her  brother,  Martin  Irving, 
was  in  the  boys'  school." 

We  have  to  bear  in  mind  that  at  this  date  Mornington 
Crescent  occupied  much  the  same  position,  as  a  literary 
and  artistic  centre,  which  is  held  by  Hampstead  at  the 
present  day.  Even  as  late  as  1850,  the  westward 
migrations  had  not  begun,  for  market  gardens  filled 
the  space  between  Kensington  High  Street  and  Chelsea 
proper,  and  Notting  Hill  Square  was  on  the  verge  of 
the  country.  In  1850,  University  and  King's  Colleges 
made  a  centre  in  the  west  central  district ;  and  the 
establishment  even  of  a  Collegiate  School  for  Ladies 
was  regarded  as  a  slight  infringement  of  the  dignity 
of  Camden  Street,  which  could  boast  at  that  date  of 
so  choice  an  intellectual  coterie  as  Professor  De  Morgan^ 
Professor  Key,  Professor  Hoppus,  and  Dr.  Kitto.  It 
was  near  enough  to  town  life,  and  yet  near  the 
country,  long  stretches  of  green  fields  and  flowery 
hedges  leading  to  the  heights  of  Hampstead  and 
Highgate.  Regent's  Park  was  the  nearest  of  the  parks, 
and  the  New  Road  had  not  then  outgrown  the  freshness 
of  its  name. 

In  these  records  of  Miss  Buss'  childhood  we  seem 
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taken  back  to  another  world,  as  we  read  of  the  "  long 
coast  journey  to  the  Docks,"  on  the  way  to  Margate, 
when  the  child  sees  "the  remains  of  the  illuminations 
of  the  day  before  for  the  celebration  of  the  Princess 
Victoria's  birthday."  In  the  next  year  also  there  are, 
again  at  Margate,  "triumphal  arches  in  honour  of  the 
Queen's  coronation."  And  then  there  is  the  first  sight 
of  the  young  Queen — 

"  I  had  been  taken  to  the  park  by  my  grandmother,  and  an 
open  carriage  passed  with  three  ladies  in  deep  mourning — one 
was  the  Queen,  the  other  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  and  the  third  a 
lady  in  waiting.  The  following  year  I  also  saw  the  Queen  in  an 
open  carriage  going  to  the  Academy.  She  then  wore  a  white 
dress,  and  a  very  large  bonnet  lined  with  pink.  I  think  she  had 
a  green  parasol." 

On  another  occasion  there  is  "  a  vision  of  scarlet 
and  of  a  mass  of  white  drapery"  as  "the  young  couple 
are  returning  from  St.  James'  Chapel  on  the  Queen's 
birthday." 

Very  pleasant,  in  its  old-fashioned  simplicity,  must 
have  been  the  life  of  this  artistic  circle,  united  in  tastes 
and  occupations,  and  living,  as  it  were,  between  town 
and  country,  with  the  advantages  of  both.  It  was  no 
wonder  that,  under  such  influences,  this  child  early 
developed  intellectual  tastes.  But  her  growth  was 
equal  on  all  sides,  love  of  books  being  only  one  of  her 
varied  "talents."     She  tells  us — 

"  At  that  date  it  was  considered  necessary  that  every  girl 
should  work  ;  and  before  I  was  ten  years  of  age  I  had  made 
a  shirt  for  my  father,  all  the  parts  being  cut  out  and  arranged 
by  my  mother,  sewing  machines  not  being  then  invented.  So, 
too,  as  it  was  long  before  the  days  of  Peak  and  Frean,  or  Huntley 
and  Palmer,  for  our  childish  parties,  I  used  to  help  my  mother 
make  all  the  biscuits,  as  well  as  the  cakes  and  tarts.  I  remember 
one  large  grown-up  party  which  my  parents  gave,  on  which  occa- 
sion the  floor  was  smoothed  in  some  way,  and  a  very  handsome 
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border  painted  round  it  by  my  father  (an  elaborate  design  about 
two  feet  wide).  This  was  my  first  appearance  among  grown-up 
people,  and  I  quite  well  remember  the  delight  I  felt  at  the  idea 
of  being  asked  to  dance  by  a  very  tall  man,  an  engraver,  whose 
name  I  forget,  whom  I  met  in  after  years  and  found  to  be  very 
insignificant.  The  belles  of  that  evening  were  the  Miss  Cumber- 
lands,  daughters  of  the  publisher,  for  whom  at  that  time  my  father 
was  painting  a  series  of  theatrical  portraits." 

Among  the  celebrated  actors  forming  this  series 
were  Charles  Matthews,  Reeve,  Harley,  Mrs.  Nesbit, 
Buckstone,  Ellen  Tree,  Vandenhof,  Macready,  and 
Dowton.  At  an  early  age  "Fanny"  had  been  taken 
to  the  theatre,  of  which  we  learn  that  "  at  that  date  the 
Sadler's  Wells  Theatre  was  held  in  high  repute.  The 
stage  was  very  large,  and  being  situated  near  the  New 
River  was  able  to  utilize  a  great  deal  of  water."  We  may 
imagine  the  excitement  of  the  children  over  the  arrival 
of  these  wonderful  personages  ;  how  they  peered  silently 
over  the  banisters,  and  how,  when  the  sittings  were  over, 
they  stole  into  the  studio  to  examine  the  costumes 
which  were  left  for  the  artist's  use,  with  what  glee  to 
discover,  for  instance,  that  Vandenhofs  cap,  in  some 
great  character,  was  "  made  of  a  large  blue  sugar-bag 
covered  with  some  coloured  material." 

Amateur  theatricals  were  a  favourite  amusement  at 
the  young  parties — at  first,  when  the  kind  father  was 
the  chief  performer,  in  "  a  series  of  dancing  card  figures, 
exhibited  on  a  sheet  as  shadows,  he  writing  and  reading 
the  text;"  afterwards,  the  performances  were  of  more 
ambitious  character,  at  Mr.  Wyand's  school,  when  the 
boys  were  allowed  to  invite  their  sisters  and  friends, 
and  "  where  the  plays  were  written  by  the  boys,  and 
the  women's  parts  taken  by  boys,  to  our  great  delight, 
as  they  invariably  tumbled  over  their  skirts." 

In  one  play,  the  king's  part  is  taken  by  John 
Blockley,  son  of  the  author  of  the  then  favourite  song 
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"  Love  Not,"  in  a  play  in  which  the  chief  characters  are 
"  King  Edward  "  and  the  "  Sultan  of  Turkey,"  Edward 
being  a  "tall,  thin,  shy  lad,  who  in  the  meekest  possible 
way  announced  that  while  he  lived  no  Turkish  prince 
should  wield  Edward's  sceptre "  (a  folded  sheet  of 
exercise  paper).  "  My  brother  Alfred  contributed  a  large 
cloak,  lined  with  red,  which  continued  to  be  a  famous 
piece  of  stage  property.  The  swords,  shields,  etc., 
were  made  by  my  father." 

The  pupils  who  knew  the  school  when  Miss  Buss 
was  in  full  vigour  will  read  with  interest  these  early 
developments  of  the  dramatic  power  which  played  such 
part  in  the  tableaux  vivants,  plays,  charades,  or  costume 
dances  of  that  period.  These  entertainments,  involving 
parties  counted  by  hundreds  where  ordinary  folk  have 
units,  were  a  great  feature  of  school-life.  They  must 
have  formed  a  delightful  break  in  that  excessive  study 
so  condemned  by  the  world  outside,  which  assuredly 
in  no  wise  prevented  the  most  hilarious  enjoyment  of 
these  revels,  shared  by  all,  from  the  dignified  head  down 
to  the  most  frolicsome  of  the  "  little  ones." 

And  for  all  readers  it  is  pleasant  to  have  these 
glimpses  of  the  happy  home-life  in  which  this  loving 
nature  had  such  free  room  for  growth.  So  much  is 
implied  as  we  see  the  busy  father  making  time  to  play 
with  his  children,  as  well  as  for  "  writing  letters  on 
grammar,"  which  the  studious  little  daughter  "used  to 
find  on  the  stairs  ; "  or  again,  as  we  note  the  good 
mother,  not  less  busy,  kindly  shutting  her  eyes  to  those 
surreptitious  studies  under  the  sofa,  instead  of  calling 
on  her  only  girl  to  take  her  part  in  amusing  the 
younger  children,  of  whom,  in  course  of  time,  one  sister 
and  eight  brothers  made  their  appearance  in  the  active 
household.  Of  these,  however,  only  four  brothers 
attained  manhood. 
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In  later  years  the  elder  sister  needed  no  bidding 
to  stand  by  the  mother  to  whom  she  was  devoted,  and 
whose  comfort  and  stay  she  became  in  the  long  struggle 
with  the  many  claims  on  a  narrow  income.  In  those 
days  life  was  a  struggle  to  even  the  most  distinguished 
artists,  and  fame  was  by  no  means  synonymous  with 
fortune. 

In  the  natural  course  of  things  more  than  one 
opportunity  came  to  the  girl  to  change  this  home 
struggle  for  a  life  of  her  own  under  easier  auspices. 
And  once  she  had  felt  the  force  of  the  temptation  ; 
but  duty  had  early  become  the  watchword  of  her  life  ; 
and  as  she  looked  at  the  mother  burdened  with  her 
weight  of  cares,  the  good  daughter,  at  a  cost  none 
but  herself  could  measure,  turned  from  the  dreams 
of  her  girlhood,  from  the  hopes  of  womanhood,  and 
kept  her  place  by  her  mother's  side. 

Years  afterwards  in  a  few  words  she  tells  us  all  the 
story — 

"  I  have  had  real  heart -ache,  such  as  at  intervals  in  earlier  life 
I  had  to  bear  :  when  I  put  aside  marriage  ;  when  Mr.  Laing  died  ; 
and  again  when  my  dearest  mother,  the  brave,  loving,  strong, 
tender  woman,  left  all  her  children.  I  quite  believe  in  heart-ache  ! 
God's  ways  are  not  our  ways  ! " 
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"O'er  wayward  childhood  would'st  thou  hold  firm  rule 
And  sun  thee  in  the  light  of  happy  faces, 
Love,  hope,  and  patience,  these  must  be  thy  graces. 
And  in  thine  own  heart  let  them  first  keep  school." 

Coleridge. 

Of  Miss  Buss  as  a  girl  we  have  a  very  telling  little 
sketch  in  her  own  words,  showing  how  this  happy 
childhood  merged  only  too  quickly  into  a  girlhood 
early  fitting  her  for  the  strenuous  life-work  towards 
which  she  was  moving  on  through  long  silent  years  of 
training. 

"  I  may  as  well  take  this  opportunity  of  saying  that  within  a 
month  after  I  had  reached  my  fourteenth  birthday  I  began  to 
teach,  and  that  never  since,  with  the  exception  of  holidays  and 
two  occasions  of  serious  illness,  have  I  spent  my  days  out  of  a 
schoolroom.  I  was  in  sole  charge  of  a  large  school  for  a  week  at 
a  time  when  I  was  sixteen.  When  I  was  twenty-three  I  was 
mistress  of  a  large  private  school,  containing  nearly  a  hundred 
pupils ;  that  hundred  was  turned  into  two  hundred  by  the  time 
I  was  twenty- five. 

"  I  mention  these  facts  just  to  show  you  how  intensely  active 
my  life  has  been,  for  it  is  always  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  in 
addition  to  spending  my  days  in  the  schoolroom,  I  had  to  gain  the 
whole  of  my  education,  such  as  it  is,  in  the  evening  or  in  the 
holidays,  and  that  for  some  years  in  my  early  life  there  was  a 
great  burden  of  money  anxieties. 

"  You  will  see  that  I  have  never,  therefore,  known  leisure.     Of 
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late  years,  since  the  work  has  developed  so  much,  I  have  done 
less  teaching,  but  until  the  last  four  or  five  years,  and  for  some 
years  after  the  opening  of  the  Cambridge  Examinations,  I  was  the 
sole  mistress  of  the  highest  class,  teaching  every  subject  in  it — 
English,  French,  German,  and  some  Latin. 

"  After  the  Cambridge  Examinations  began  it  was  necessary  to 
be  free  one  hour  in  the  morning,  in  order  to  see  what  was  going 
on  in  other  classes. 

"  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  had  to  teach  almost  everything  at 
different  times.  For  some  years  I  assisted  in  the  teaching  of  model 
and  freehand  drawing. 

"  Circumstances  never  seemed  favourable  for  my  having  time 
to  do  anything,  so  to  speak,  but  live  inside  the  schoolroom,  and 
there  carry  into  practice  such  theories  as  crossed  my  mind.  I 
think  it  would  have  been  much  better  for  me  if  I  had  been  able 
to  have  had  a  greater  knowledge  of  the  theory  of  the  profession 
by  private  study,  but  hard  practice  has  taught  me  something." 

In  one  of  this  girl's  early  sayings — "Why  are  women 
so  little  thought  of?  I  would  have  girls  trained  to 
match  their  brothers  ! " — we  have  the  key-note  of  her 
harmonious  life.  It  was  experience  transmuted  into 
sympathy.  In  the  stress  of  her  own  girlish  efforts  she 
gained  her  lifelong  feeling  for  the  half-educated,  on 
whom  is  too  early  laid  the  burden  of  money  getting. 
Then,  when  occasion  demanded,  she  was  ready  to  give 
up  her  own  ease,  and  to  undertake  the  heavy  work 
which  has  secured  to  thousands  of  wage-earning  girls 
the  practical  training  of  a  thorough  education. 

Not  less  plainly,  also,  do  we  see,  in  her  desire  to  fit 
herself  for  her  own  work,  the  first  impetus  to  secure  for 
all  teachers  the  training  needed  for  their  special  calling  ; 
an  object  ever  close  to  her  heart,  and  one  in  which  her 
success  will  be  her  strongest  claim  to  the  gratitude  of 
future  generations. 

The  claim  of  an  increasing  family  was  no  doubt  in 
this,  as  in  so  many  cases,  the  reason  why  the  mother 
and  daughter  opened  the  first  school  in  Clarence  Road. 
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And  then,  like  so  many  other  sisters,  this  girl  would 
watch  her  brothers  going  off  to  school  or  college  for  the 
studies  in  which  she — being  a  girl — could  have  no  share. 
But,  like  many  a  good  sister  before  and  since,  she 
would  contentedly  put  aside  her  own  dreams  or  desires, 
doing  her  best  to  help  her  brothers.  Such  sacrifice  was 
taken  simply  as  the  highest  duty,  and  thus  turned  to 
deepest  delight  ;  but  we  can  see  how  this  loving 
obedience  was  in  reality  a  storing  up  of  energy  for 
the  great  revolution  of  which  she  had  caught  the  earliest 
intimations. 

It  is  a  pleasant  thought  to  take  in  passing  that  this 
good  sister — happier  than  many — had  brothers  equally 
good.  If  she  was  all  that  a  sister  could  be  she  found 
in  them  good  brothers,  who  were  friends  and  fellow- 
workers,  helping  her  in  all  the  great  aims  of  her  life. 
Her  eldest  brother,  the  Rev.  Alfred  J.  Buss,  as  clerk  to 
the  governing  body  of  the  schools,  quite  relieved  her 
mind  from  all  anxiety  concerning  business  arrange- 
ments ;  whilst  the  religious  instruction  given  by  the 
Rev.  Septimus  Buss  carried  on  the  early  tradition  of 
the  school.  There  was  a  wide  gap  between  the  eldest  of 
the  family  and  number  seven,  so  that  her  relation  with 
this  brother,  after  the  mother's  death,  was  half  maternal 
as  well  as  half  sisterly.  When  he  early  became  engaged  to 
her  pupil,  cousin,  and  friend,  and  thus  gave  her  the  truest 
and  most  tender  of  sisters,  the  bond  was  doubled,  and 
the  children  of  this  beloved  pair — her  namesake  Francis, 
especially — became  as  her  very  own.  Her  letters  are 
full  of  allusion  to  "  my  boy,"  who  was  her  joy  from  his 
peculiarly  engaging  babyhood  till  he  fulfilled  her  heart's 
desire  by  taking  Holy  Orders.  His  next  brother  fol- 
lowed in  this  example,  first  set  by  the  son  of  the  Rev. 
A.  J.  Buss,  now  Minor  Canon  of  Lincoln. 

This  clerical  bent  was  very  strong  in  the  family. 
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As  a  boy,  Alfred  Joseph  Buss  shared  his  sister's  enthu- 
siasm for  teaching,  and  for  any  hope  of  head-mastership 
Holy  Orders  were  essential.  Before  he  was  out  of 
his  teens  he  became  the  first  assistant-master  in  the 
then  newly  opened  North  London  Collegiate  School 
for  Boys.  He  was  also  English  tutor  at  one  time  to 
the  young  Orleans  princes.  But  later  in  life  he  found 
himself  drawn  most  strongly  to  the  work  of  the  parish 
priest.  Septimus  Buss  inherited  so  much  of  his  father's 
genius,  that  he  seemed  destined  for  art,  having  a  picture 
in  the  Royal  Academy  whilst  only  nineteen  years  of 
age.  But,  though  in  obedience  to  his  father  he  worked 
hard  at  painting,  he  still  had  his  own  intentions,  and 
worked  harder  at  Greek  and  Latin.  Knowing,  how- 
ever, that  there  was  at  that  time  an  extra  strain  upon 
the  family  finances,  he  bravely  kept  his  own  wishes  to 
himself  till  he  had  earned  the  means  of  carrying  them 
out.  The  story  of  these  two  brothers  is  among  the 
helpful  and  instructive  tales  that  ought  some  day  to 
be  written,  to  show  what  can  be  done  by  high  aims 
and  resolute  will.  Of  both  it  may  be  said  that  they 
are  all  the  stronger  as  fighters  in  their  splendid  battle 
against  East  End  misery,  because,  in  their  own  boy- 
hood, they  knew  how  "  to  endure  hardness  as  good 
soldiers." 

This  attraction  to  the  clerical  profession  was  a 
natural  sequence  to  early  associations.  The  most 
powerful  influence  of  Miss  Buss'  girlish  life  was  un- 
doubtedly that  of  her  revered  friend  of  whom  Mrs. 
Septimus  Buss  writes,  when  alluding  to — 

"  the  earnest  spiritual  influence  of  the  Rev.  David  Laing,  who 
built  the  church  and  schools  of  Holy  Trinity,  Kentish  Town, 
giving  his  whole  fortune  and  his  life  to  found  the  parish.  His 
teaching  by  precept  and  practice  was  self-sacrifice,  and  the  large- 
hearted  charity  that  beareth  all  things,  believeth  all  things,  hopeth 
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all  things,  coupled  with  the  wide  culture  that  welcomed  new 
thought,  and  proved  all  things.  His  hospitable  home  was  con- 
stantly open  to  his  parishioners,  where  he  received  them  among 
his  cultured  circle  of  literary,  scientific,  and  artistic  friends.  He 
at  once  took  his  stand  by  the  North  London  Collegiate  School, 
while  others  waited  till  its  success  was  sure.  We,  oldest  of  old 
pupils,  still  thrill  with  somewhat  of  the  past  enthusiasm  when  we 
recall  his  inspiring  teaching.  The  band  of  devoted  workers  he 
gathered  round  him  in  his  parish — which  was  then  almost  unique 
for  the  number  of  works  of  charity  carried  on  in  it,  and  for  the 
weekly  lectures  by  Mr.  S.  C.  Hall  and  others— testified  to  his 
personal  influence,  the  motive  power  of  which  was  not  what  he 
saw,  but  what  he  was." 

In  memory  of  her  lamented  friend.  Miss  Buss,  after 
his  death,  established  six  "  Laing  Scholarships,"  by 
which  so  many  girls  who  needed  this  help  received 
a  free  education  in  her  school.  Thus  for  ten  years 
Mr.  Laing's  memory  was  kept  in  mind.  With  the 
changes  of  1870  these  Scholarships  ceased,  but  Miss 
Buss'  devotion  to  Mrs.  Laing  knew  no  intermission 
till  her  old  friend's  death  in  1876;  and  Miss  Fawcett 
has  an  interesting  little  comment  on  this  unfailing 
thoughtfulness — 

"  All  associated  with  our  dear  friend  must  have  been  struck 
with  her  loyalty  and  faithfulness  to  her  old  friends.  I  am  thinking 
especially  of  her  treatment  of  Mrs.  Laing,  for  so  many  years. 
Sunday  by  Sunday  she  went  to  see  her  after  morning  service  as 
regularly  as  the  day  came  round  ;  flowers  were  sent  to  her  very 
frequently,  also  nice  books  to  read.  On  her  birthday  Miss  Buss 
never  failed  to  see  her  before  the  school  work  began." 

Among  the  school  records  there  is  a  letter  which 
is  of  interest  as  showing  the  close  relations  which 
existed  between  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laing  and  the  school. 
It  is  addressed  to  the  chairman  presiding  at  the  first 
prize-day  after  the  double  loss  which  made  so  sad  a 
change  for  the  young  head-mistress — the  death  within  a 
year  of  her  mother  and  of  Mr.  Laing — 
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"  Rev.  and  dear  Sir, 

"May  I  beg  you  to  express  my  great  regret  at  the 
impossibility  of  my  being  at  your  meeting  to-day  ?  I  do  not  say 
that  it  would  not  have  been  very  painful  to  attend,  when  two  so 
loved  and  honoured  are  missing  since  we  last  assembled  for  the 
same  purpose  ;  but  it  is  still  more  painful  to  stay  away.  I  wished 
to  show  my  true  interest  in  the  cause  Mr.  Laing  had  so  much  at 
heart ;  my  warm  regard  for  the  friends  he  so  much  valued  ;  my 
deep  sense  of  the  respect  and  affection  shown  to  his  memory  iu 
the  establishment  of  the  Laing  Scholarships. 

"  Many  to-day  will  remember  how  in  much  pain  and  weakness 
he  filled  his  place  last  year,  but  a  few  days  before  he  took  to  the 
bed  whence  he  was  to  rise  no  more.  It  was  the  last  evidence  he 
was  permitted  to  give  of  his  feeling  with  regard  to  the  work  carried 
on  here  ;  and  I  feel  I  can  do  nothing  better  than  adopt  that  which 
in  various  ways  he  has  so  often  said  to  me, '  Miss  Buss  is  doing 
a  great  and  good  work.  Hundreds  will  rise  up  and  call  her 
blessed.' 

"  I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

"  Mary  E.  Laing." 

To  the  influence  of  Mr.  Laing,  and  of  his  no  less 
admirable  wife,  Miss  Buss  owed  much  of  the  mental 
and  moral  breadth  for  which  she  was  afterwards  so 
distinguished.  In  their  home  she  was  always  welcome, 
finding  a  never-failing  sympathy  and  encouragement. 
Often  in  our  quiet  talks  she  delighted  to  refer  to  these 
early  memories,  speaking  of  the  advantage  such  a  friend- 
ship had  been  to  her  in  her  young  life ;  and  to  this 
grateful  memory  it  is  probable  that  many  of  her  own 
young  assistants,  especially  those  least  fortunate  in 
their  social  surroundings,  may  have  owed  much  of  the 
thoughtful  kindness  so  valuable  to  girls  beginning  their 
career  as  teachers. 

With  the  knowledge  of  the  satisfaction  she  would 
have  felt  in  fuller  recognition  of  Mr.  Laing's  services 
to  education  in  general,  as  well  as  in  particular  to  her 
own  school,  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  here  to   give 
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some  notes  supplied  by  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Buss,  with  his 
own  comment  on  them — 

"  There  is  much  that  I  would  say  about  the  connection  with 
Mr.  Laing — about  himself  as  a  great  leader  (almost  unacknow- 
ledged) in  the  educational  movement  of  the  latter  half  of  this 
century.  To  me  the  question  is  an  interesting  one,  for  I  loved 
Mr.  Laing  as  a  young  man,  and  cherish  his  memory  as  most 
precious  now  that  I  am  advanced  in  life.  It  is  at  least  remarkable 
that  he  who,  as  honorary  secretary  and  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Management  of  the  Governesses'  Benevolent  Institution,  took  some 
part  in  the  foundation  of  Queen's,  should  have  been  a  prime  mover  in 
the  foundation  of  that  school  which  has  become  the  North  London 
Collegiate  School  for  Girls,  and  has  rendered  possible,  and  given 
such  impetus  to,  the  higher  education  of  girls  and  women." 

The  story  of  the  rise  of  Queen's  College  is  of  interest 
from  many  points  of  view,  beyond  that  concerning  our 
present  purpose  of  showing  the  influences  that  inspired 
Frances  Mary  Buss  with  her  special  zeal  for  education. 
In  knowing  Mr.  Laing  she  came  into  direct  touch  with 
the  newest  educational  effort,  and  must  have  heard  the 
whole  question  discussed  from  all  sides. 

Mr.  Laing,  in  1843,  rescued  the  Governesses'  Bene- 
volent Institution  from  decay,  remaining  its  active 
honorary  secretary  till  his  death  in  i860.  This  society 
was  formed — 

"  with  the  idea  of  benefitting  governesses  in  every  possible  way  ; 
to  help  in  temporary  difficulty ;  to  provide  annuities  for  aged 
governesses  ;  to  help  the  younger  to  help  themselves  ;  to  provide 
a  home  for  governesses  during  engagements,  and  an  asylum  for 
the  aged ;  also  a  system  of  registration,  free  of  expense,  to  those 
seeking  engagements." 

The  whole  of  these  objects  were  contemplated  in 
1843,  and,  in  1844,  were  a  matter  of  negotiation  with 
the  National  Society,  with  the  Committee  of  Council, 
and  with  the  heads  of  the  Church. 

In  giving  an  account  of  the  early  work — as  a  reply 
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to  an  article  in  Frasers  Magazine  (July,  1849),  com- 
menting unfavourably  on  the  efforts  that  were  then 
made — Mr.  Laing  shows  that  with  the  foundation  of 
the  Governesses'  Benevolent  Institution  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  all  future  movements  were  really  incorporated. 
He  says — 

"  In  undertaking  an  institution  for  the  benefit  of  governesses, 
it  was  felt  to  be  absurd  and  short-sighted  to  remedy  existing  evils 
without  an  attempt  at  their  removal.  ...  To  do  this  the  character 
of  the  whole  class  must  be  raised,  and  there  was  the  bright  thought 
that  to  raise  the  character  of  governesses  as  a  class  was  to  raise 
the  whole  tone  of  Christian  society  throughout  the  country." 

But  it  was  easier  to  plan  such  a  college  than  to 
carry  out  these  plans,  and  several  years  passed  without 
practical  results.  Reference  is  made,  year  by  year,  on 
the  subject,  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  Governesses' 
Benevolent  Institution. 

In  that  for  1845,  we  find  that  "difficulties  which 
the  committee  had  not  anticipated,  have  arisen  with 
the  several  authorities,  from  whom  Boards  of  Examiners, 
with  power  to  grant  a  diploma  of  qualification,  might 
originate.'' 

In  the  report  for  1846,  "  an  act  of  incorporation  and 
arrangements  for  a  diploma  "  are  still  "  subjects  of  con- 
sideration, upon  which  the  committee  are  prepared  to 
enter  into  communication  with  all  parties  friendly  to 
the  cause.     Unexpected  difficulties  still  intervene." 

It  was  in  1848  that  the  Governesses'  Benevolent 
Institution  received  a  royal  charter  of  incorporation, 
thus  worded — 

"  We  have  been  graciously  pleased  to  permit  the  name  of 
Qiteen's  College,  in  which  certificates  of  qualification  are  granted 
to  governesses,  and  in  which  arrangements  have  been  made  with 
professors  of  high  talent  and  standing  in  society  to  open  classes 
in  all  branches  of  female  education." 
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Queen's  College  was  governed  by  a  council  of 
gentlemen,  and  its  first  principal,  Professor  Maurice, 
was  followed  by  Professor  Plumptre.  A  committee 
of  lady-visitors  was  formed,  but  the  duties  of  these 
ladies  was  merely  to  be  present  while  the  teaching 
was  done  by  men.  Among  them  we  find  the  familiar 
names  of  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall,  Mrs.  Marcet,  Miss  Maurice, 
Mrs.  Kay  Shuttleworth,  and  Mrs.  Hensleigh  Wedg- 
wood. 

It  would  appear,  from  the  report  of  1849,  that  while 
the  Governesses'  Benevolent  Institution  was  thus  work- 
ing for  better  education  for  women  and  girls,  other 
schemes  had  been  proposed,  first  by  Miss  Murray,  one 
of  her  Majesty's  ladies  in  waiting,  and  then  by  the 
professors  of  King's  College.  Eventually,  the  formation 
of  a  Committee  of  Education,  of  which  Mr.  Laing  and 
Professors  Maurice  and  Nicolay  were  active  members, 
brought  things  to  a  practical  point,  as  Professor  Nicolay 
states  ^  that  the  "  Committee  of  Education,"  thus  formed, 
did  its  work  in  connection  with,  if  not  actually  for,  the 
Governesses'  Benevolent  Institution. 

In  his  inaugural  lecture  at  Hanover  Square,  in  1848, 
Professor  Maurice  shows  how  this  institution,  beginning 
with  a  provision  for  distress  among  governesses,  came 
to  associate  distress  with  incompetency,  and  hence  to 
provide  better  instruction.  In  like  manner,  beginning 
as  examiners,  the  professors  soon  found  that  before 
they  could  examine  they  must  first  teach,  and  for  this 
purpose  organized  the  classes  that  grew  into  Queen's 
College. 

In  Fraser^s  Magazine,  early  in  the  fifties,  are  to  be 
found  several  papers  concerning  the  foundation  of 
Queen's  College,  thus  finally  summed  up  by  the 
editor — 

'  In  \!\\^  English  Education  Journal,  1849. 
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"  With  reference  to  the  article  on  Queen's  College  in  our  last 
number,  Mr.  Laing,  as  Hon.  Sec.  to  the  Governesses'  Benevolent 
Institution,  desires  us  to  state  that  the  society  was  in  communica- 
tion with  the  Government  and  other  parties  respecting  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  college  as  early  as  1844,  whilst  there  was  no 
communication  with  the  present  professors  until  1847  ;  and  that 
her  Majesty  granted  to  the  society  the  permission  to  use  the 
Royal  name  for  the  college  before  any  connection  was  formed  with 
the  present  professors. 

"  Whilst,  therefore,  the  success  of  the  college  is  wholly 
attributable  to  the  character  and  talents  of  its  teachers,  the  college 
would  have  existed  under  any  circumstances." 

In  the  same  year,  six  months  later,  Bedford  College 
was  founded,  mainly  by  Mrs.  Reid  and  Miss  Bostock, 
and  among  the  ladies  interested  we  find  many  names 
afterwards  prominent  in  the  movement  for  opening 
the  Universities  to  women,  as  those  of  Lady  Romilly, 
Lady  Belcher,  Mrs.  (afterwards  Lady)  Crompton,  Mrs, 
(afterwards  Lady)  Goldsmid,  Mrs.  Jameson,  Mrs. 
Bryan  Walter  Procter,  Lady  Pollock,  Miss  Julia  Smith, 
Mrs.  Strutt  (afterwards  Lady  Belper),  Miss  Emily 
Davies,  Miss  Anna  Swanwick,  and  Mrs.  Hensleigh 
Wedgwood. 

One  distinct  difference  between  Queen's  College 
and  Bedford  College  is  that  the  first  was  managed  by 
men,  with  a  man  as  the  principal  and  women  only  as 
lady-visitors.  Bedford  College  had  from  the  first  a 
mixed  committee,  and  the  visitor  who  represented  the 
head  might  be  of  either  sex.  Latterly  Miss  Anna 
Swanwick  has  held  this  post.  Results  seem  to  indicate 
the  advantage  of  giving  women  an  equal  share  in  the 
education  of  girls. 

It  was  by  Mr.  Laing's  introduction  that  Miss  Buss 
became  one  of  the  first  pupils  of  the  evening  classes 
at  Queen's  College.  The  Queen's  College  of  that  day 
(1848)   bore   little   resemblance   to   the    colleges   of    a 
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quarter  of  a  century  later,  but  there  was  an  enormous 
stride  onwards  in  the  curriculum  offered  to  its  first 
pupils. 

In  her  "  History  of  Cheltenham  College,"  Miss  Beale 
gives  us  a  glimpse  of  these  classes — 

"  Queea's  College  offered  to  grant  certificates  to  governesses. 
.  .  .  My  sisters  and  I  were  amongst  some  of  the  first  to  offer  our- 
selves for  examination.  For  Holy  Scripture  the  examiner  was  the 
Rev.  E.  H.  Plumptre,  afterwards  Dean  of  Wells,  so  well  known  for 
his  Biblical  Commentaries,  his  great  learning,  and  his  translations 
of  the  Greek  dramatists  and  Dante.  He  also  examined  in  classics. 
In  modern  history  and  literature  we  had  the  pleasure  of  being 
examined  by  Professor  Maurice.  The  viva  voce  was  a  delightful 
conversation  ;  he  led  us  on  by  his  sympathetic  manner  and  kindly 
appreciation  so  that  we  hardly  remembered  he  was  an  examiner. 
For  French  and  German  our  examiners  were  Professors  Brasseur 
and  Bernays  ;  for  mathematics,  Professor  Hall  and  Mr.  Cock  ;  for 
music,  Sterndale  Bennett ;  and  for  pedagogy,  the  head  of  the 
Battersea  Training  College." 

The  names  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Kingsley,  for  English 
literature  and  composition  ;  of  Professor  Nicolay,  for 
history  and  geography ;  and  of  Professor  Hullah,  for 
vocal  music,  also  appear  on  the  list. 

It  was  of  classes  like  these  that,  as  a  girl  of  twenty- 
one,  Frances  Mary  Buss  became  a  happy  pupil.  Her 
father's  interest  in  art  and  science  had  prepared  her 
to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  such  teaching,  and  to  profit 
by  the  influence  of  the  great  men  who  threw  their 
whole  souls  into  their  work.  What  this  meant  to 
the  girls  thus  privileged  is  shown  in  lives  like  those  of 
Miss  Buss,  Miss  Beale,  Miss  Frances  Martin,  or  Miss 
Julia  Wedgwood,  and  many  more  perhaps  less  known 
to  fame. 

A  memory  comes  back  to  me  of  an  evening  in  1881,^ 
spent  at  Myra  Lodge,  where  the  difference  between  the 
old  and  the  new  order  of  things  was  emphasized  in  a 
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marked  degree.  Standing  out  from  the  far  past,  as 
precursors  of  the  new  era,  were  Miss  Buss  herself.  Miss 
Beale,  and  Miss  Frances  Martin  ;  midway,  as  a  Schools 
Inquiry  Commissioner,  was  Mr.  J.  G.  Fitch  ;  while  the 
moderns  bloomed  out  in  Dr.  Sophie  Bryant,  one  of  the 
earliest  Cambridge  Local  candidates,  and  the  very  first 
woman-Doctor  of  Science  ;  Miss  Rose  Aitkin,  B.A., 
stood  for  the  arts  ;  and,  I  think.  Miss  Sara  A.  Burstall 
(since  B.A.)  as  the  first  girl  who  had,  like  her  brothers, 
educated  herself  by  her  brains,  passing,  largely  by 
scholarships,  up  from  the  Camden  School,  through  the 
Upper  School,  and  on  to  Girton, 

It  was  a  thing  to  remember  to  hear  how  the  three 
elder  women  spoke  of  the  old  and  new  days,  and  then 
to  see  what  had  been  done  for  the  girls  through  their 
efforts.  Miss  Buss  told  us  many  things  of  her  girlhood, 
and  her  difficulties  in  fitting  herself  for  her  work  ;  and 
especially  of  the  stimulus  and  delight  of  the  new  world 
of  thought  and  feeling  opened  by  those  first  lectures. 
Miss  Beale  and  Miss  Martin,  coming  later,  had  enjoyed 
all  the  advantages  of  Queen's  College,  but  they  did  not 
the  less  appreciate  those  first  lectures.  As  they  spoke 
in  glowing  terms  of  Professor  Maurice,  one  could  not 
but  wish  that  he  might  have  been  there  to  see  the 
three  grand  women  who  have  done  so  much  for  woman- 
hood— pupils  worthy  of  even  such  a  master. 

The  picture  fixed  itself  in  my  mind  of  Frances 
Mary  Buss,  in  the  first  ardour  of  this  new  intellectual 
awakening.  She  was  teaching  all  day  in  her  own  school, 
so  that  she  could  take  only  the  evening  classes.  There 
were  at  that  time  no  omnibuses,  and  night  after  night, 
her  day's  work  done,  the  enthusiastic  girl  walked  from 
Camden  Town  to  Queen's  College  and  back.  Night 
after  night  she  sat  up  into  the  small  hours,  entranced 
by  her  new  studies,  preparing  thus  not  only  for  the 
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papers  which  won  for  her  the  desired  certificates,  but 
for  that  greater  future  of  which  she  did  not  then  even 
dream. 

In  her  Autobiography,  MissCobbe  gives  a  very  telling 
summary  of  the  education  of  the  earlier  part  of  this 
century,  in  her  account  of  the  particular  school  in  which 
her  own  education  had  been,  as  it  was  called,  "finished," 
at  a  cost,  for  two  years,  of  j^iooo.  How  she  began  it 
for  herself  afterwards  she  also  tells,  but  of  this  finished 
portion  she  thus  writes — 

"  Nobody  dreamed  that  any  one  of  us  could,  in  later  life,  be 
more  or  less  than  an  ornament  to  Society.  That  a  pupil  in  that 
school  should  become  an  artist  or  authoress  would  have  been 
regarded  as  a  deplorable  dereliction.  Not  that  which  was  good 
or  useful  to  the  community,  or  even  that  which  would  be  delightful 
to  ourselves,  but  that  which  would  make  us  admired  in  society 
was  the  raisoii  d'etre  of  such  requirement. 

"The  education  of  women  was  probably  at  its  lowest  ebb 
about  half  a  century  ago.  It  was  at  that  period  more  pretentious 
than  it  had  ever  been  before,  and  infinitely  more  costly ;  and  it 
was  likewise  more  shallow  and  senseless  than  can  easily  be 
believed.  To  inspire  young  women  with  due  gratitude  for  their 
present  privileges,  won  for  them  by  my  contemporaries,  I  can 
think  of  nothing  better  than  to  acquaint  them  with  some  of  the 
features  of  school-life  in  England  in  the  days  of  their  mothers.  I 
say  advisedly  in  those  of  their  mothers,  for  in  those  of  their  grand- 
mothers things  were  by  no  means  equally  bad.  There  was  much 
less  pretence,  and  more  genuine  instruction,  so  far  as  it  extended." 

We  are  justified  in  the  conclusion  that  Mrs.  Wyand's 
school,  in  which  Frances  Mary  Buss  received  her  train- 
ing, as  pupil  and  then  as  assistant,  was  one  of  the 
survivals  from  this  olden  time.  From  one  of  the 
pupils,  who  was  there  as  a  child  while  Miss  Buss  was 
assistant-mistress,  we  have  a  sketch  of  Mrs.  Wyand 
as  a  slight,  erect  little  lady,  with  very  dark  eyes,  and 
with  black  hair,  in  the  ringlets  of  that  era,  confined 
on  each  side  by  tortoiseshell  side-combs.     She  always 
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wore  long  rustling  silk  gowns,  and  altogether  was  an 
impressive  personage,  before  whom  the  most  volatile 
schoolgirl  at  once  grew  staid  and  sober.  Mention  of 
Miss  Buss  herself  seems  limited  to  a  certain  satisfaction 
in  having  carried  provocation  to  so  great  an  extent 
as  to  make  the  young  teacher  cry.  But  we  may  easily 
imagine  that  before  the  end  of  that  encounter  the  tables 
were  turned,  and  that  then  may  have  begun  the  treat- 
ment of  "  naughty  girls  "  so  successful  in  later  life. 

Thanks  to  the  good  training  received  under  Mrs. 
Wyand,  Miss  Buss  was  able,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  to 
take  an  active  part  in  the  school  opened  by  Mrs.  Buss 
in  Clarence  Road.  Before  she  was  twenty-three  she 
had  gained  the  Queen's  College  Diploma,  and  she  then 
became  the  head  of  the  new  school  in  Camden  Street, 
which  was  the  outcome  of  this  first  venture. 

The  course  of  instruction  included  most  of  the 
subjects  now  taught,  and  Miss  Eleanor  Begbie — who 
claims  to  have  been  the  first  pupil  in  Camden  Street, 
and  who  has  been  superintendent  of  the  Sandall  Road 
School,  familiar,  therefore,  with  all  new  methods — affirms 
confidently  that  the  Science  and  Art  classes  taken  by 
Mr.  Buss  were  "as  good,  and  quite  as  interesting,  as 
anything  given  now." 

This  is  confirmed  by  Mrs.  Pierson,  who  says  of  these 
very  happy  school-days — 

"  Her  dear  father  greatly  added  to  the  enjoyment  of  school 
life  by  giving  us  courses  of  lectures  illustrated  by  diagrams  on 
geology,  astronomy,  botany,  zoology,  and  chemistry,  quite  equal 
to  those  given  by  highly  paid  professors  of  the  present  day,  and 
he  gave  them  for  love,  and  nothing  extra  was  put  down  in  the 
bills,  although  each  course  was  an  education  by  itself,  given  in 
his  lucid  and  most  interesting  way." 

These  lectures,  as  Mrs.  S.  Buss  says  in  her  remini- 
scences— 
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"awakened  in  many  a  pupil  the  thirst  for  reading  and  study. 
His  artistic  talent,  and  the  pleasant  excursions  for  sketching  from 
Nature,  were  novel  inspirations  in  the  days  when  the  ordinary 
girlish  specimens  of  copied  drawings  resembled  nothing  in  Nature. 
A  good  elocutionist  himself,  he  taught  us  to  read  and  recite  with 
expression." 

His  daughter  had  the  same  gift,  inherited  or  acquired, 
and  her  school  has  always  been  specially  distinguished 
in  all  examinations  for  the  excellence  of  the  reading. 

Mrs.  S.  Buss  mentions,  in  addition  to  Mrs.  Laing,  as 
also  specially  interested  in  the  school — 

"  the  Rev.  Canon  Dale,  Vicar  of  St.  Pancras,  and  his  two  sons, 
Pelham  and  Lawford  Dale  ;  the  Rev.  Cornelius  Hart,  Vicar  of 
Old  St.  Pancras  ;  the  Rev.  R.  P.  Clemenger,  Vicar  of  St.  Thomas', 
Agar  Town  ;  the  Revs.  E.  Spooner  and  Charles  Lee,  the  imme- 
diate successors  of  Mr.  Laing ;  the  Countess  of  Hardwicke,  one 
of  the  earliest  and  most  faithful  friends  of  the  school,  whose 
daughter.  Lady  Elizabeth  Biddulph,  still  continues  the  yearly 
prize  for  good  conduct,  and  whose  warm  letter  of  sympathy,  in 
January,  was  one  of  the  many  we  received.  We  all  remember, 
too.  Judge  Payne,  and  his  witty  impromptu  verses  at  so  many 
prize-givings." 

When  we  listen  to  these  memories  of  the  earlier 
school-days,  we  cannot  dispute  the  position  that — 

"  The  foundation  of  the  North  London  Collegiate  School  for 
Ladies  was  not  merely  the  commencement  of  one  special  school, 
but  was  an  era  in  education.  If  we  very  old  pupils  can  carry  our 
mind  back  to  the  time  when  the  '  Guide  to  Knowledge '  and 
'  Mangnall's  Questions'  were  the  chief  standard  school-books  for 
most  of  the  scientific  and  historical  instruction  that  girls  received  ; 
when  the  mildestyj?rw  of  gymnastics  (such  as  jumping  over  a  stick 
held  a  few  inches  above  the  ground)  was  deemed  so  unladylike 
that  some  girls  were  withdrawn  from  the  earliest  classes  formed  ; 
when  the  study  of  the  most  rudimentary  physiology  horrified  the 
Mrs.  Grundies  of  the  period,  who  would  not  permit  their  daughters 
to  continue  the  course  after  the  first  lesson  (like  the  mother  of 
later  times  at  the  primary  school,  who  wrote  to  the  teacher,  '  Mrs. 
S asks  that  my  Mary  Jane  do  not  go  again  to  those  lessons 
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where  they  talk  about  their  bodies  :  first,  which  it  is  nasty  ;  and 
second,  which  it  is  rude ! ') ;  the  time  when  we  learnt  pages  of 
dictionary,  with  meanings,  in  the  first  class,  and  rules  of  dry-as- 
dust  grammar,  without  any  meaning  to  us  for  years  afterwards ; 
the  time  when  it  was  asserted  and  believed,  that  a  girl's  mind  was 
incapable  of  grasping  any  mathematical  knowledge  beyond  the 
first  four  rules  of  arithmetic ; — we  can,  remembering  those  good  old 
times,  see  what  a  wonderful  stride  was  taken  in  girls'  education  by 
the  North  London  Collegiate  School,  even  in  its  infancy.  Can  we 
not  recall  those  long  tramps,  to  and  fro,  when  the  present  North 
London  Railway  ran  only  between  Chalk  Farm  and  Fenchurch 
Street,  and  when  there  was  no  service  of  omnibuses  between  the 
various  districts  ?  Fares,  even  when  a  conveyance  could  be  had, 
were  fares,  sixpence  or  a  shilling.  Do  we  not  remember  the  over- 
skirts  insisted  on  by  Miss  Buss  as  a  protection  from  the  wet,  at  a 
time  when  waterproof  clothing  was  unknown  ?  What  dressing  and 
undressing  went  on  round  the  stove,  where  Miss  Reneau  sat  with 
the  default  list,  to  put  down  the  name  of  any  too  riotous  girl ! 
What  a  delight  the  giant  strides  and  see-saws  were  to  the  athletic 
young  damsels  of  the  period,  while  the  more  staid  elders  waited 
anxiously  for  the  chance  of  a  turn  with  the  dear  head-mistress,  who 
gave  up  her  hour  of  leisure  to  talk  and  walk  with  us  on  the  play- 
ground, and  give  us  a  word  of  sympathy,  counsel,  or  encourage- 
ment, or  tell  some  funny  story,  or  teach  some  new  game,  sharing 
her  brimming  cup  of  life  with  us  all — ever  regardless  of  her  own 
need  of  rest ! " 

From  letters  at  this  period  we  have  a  glimpse  of 
this  young  head-mistress  at  work  and  at  play,  both  of 
which  she  did  very  thoroughly.  The  work  must  have 
been  rather  overdone,  and  we  may  admire  the  self-control 
which  is  remembered  as  so  marked  a  characteristic,  when 
we  see  that  it  came  from  real  self-conquest.  In  1859 
she  writes  to  her  brother  Septimus,  speaking  of  herself 
and  her  cousin  Maria  (Mrs.  Septimus  Buss) — 

"  As  usual  at  this  period — and,  for  that  matter,  at  most  periods 
— of  the  year,  we  are  overworked.  At  times  I  am  so  irritable  I 
feel  inclined  to  throw  things  at  people,  and  twice  this  week  I 
have  allowed  myself  to  be  provoked  into  a  fit  of  temper.  It 
js  so  grievous  afterwards  to  reflect  upon.    Why  was  I  made  so 
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gunpowdery  ?      I   do   think,   however,   the  provocation  was  very 
great,  though  that,  of  course,  is  no  excuse." 

The  next  letter  is  to  her  father  in  holiday-time : — 

"  Dinan,  i860. 

"  Everything  has  combined  to  make  this  holiday  delightful,  and 
I  am  so  well  and  happy,  that  I  feel  as  if  I  was  only  twenty  years 
of  age,  instead  of  a  hundred,  as  I  do  in  Camden  Street.  I  find 
myself  talking  slang  to  the  boys,  and  actually  shouting  fag-ends  of 
absurd  choruses  from  mere  lightheartedness. 

"  I  am  very  sorry  to  say  that  I  do  not  feel  any  more  industrious, 
though  doubtless  I  shall  have  to  recover  from  that  complaint  in 
London.  Also  I  regret  to  say  that  I  have  to-day  incurred  the 
severe  displeasure  of  our  wee  blue-eyed  laddie  !  " 


CHAPTER   III. 

INFLUENCE. 

"  Vou  were  the  sower  of  a  deathless  seed, 
The  reaper  of  a  glorious  harvest,  too  ; 
But  man  is  greater  than  his  greatest  deed, 
And  nobler  than  your  noblest  work  were  you  ! " 

Emily  Hickey. 

"  I  AM  always  thinking  of  the  first  time  I  ever  saw  her — in  the 
old  house  in  Camden  Street,  when  I  was  seven  years  old,  a  timid 
child,  sent  upstairs  with  a  message,  which  I  stood  and  mumbled  at 
the  door.  I  remember  her  now — an  elegant  dark  young  lady,  she 
seemed  to  me — with  curls  and  a  low-necked  dress,  as  we  all  had 
then.  She  told  me  to  come  forward  and  deliver  my  message  as  if 
I  wasn't  frightened  ;  and  I  remember  now  how  her  vigorous  in- 
tensity seemed  to  sweep  me  up  like  a  strong  wind.  And  that  is 
forty-four  years  ago  !  " 

This  graphic  sketch,  from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  Alfred 
Marks,  gives  us  the  young  head  of  the  new  school  as 
she  must  have  looked  in  1850,  when  the  first  venture  in 
Clarence  Road  became  the  North  London  Collegiate 
School  for  Ladies,  reconstructed  after  the  lines  of 
Queen's  College,  founded  two  years  before. 

Among  the  many  appreciative  notices  with  which 
the  entire  press  of  England  met  the  news  of  the  death 
of  one  of  the  foremost  educators  of  the  time,  none  went 
so  straight  to  the  mark  as  that  of  a  country  paper,  the 
Bath  Herald,  which  seized  on  the  most  distinctive  point 
of  this  remarkable  personality.     After  observing  that 
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it  is  rare  for  the  influence  of  a  schoolmistress  to  be  felt 
beyond  her  immediate  circle,  it  thus  proceeds — 

"  There  is  not  a  county  of  her  native  country,  not  a  colony  of 
its  empire,  where  the  news  of  this  death  will  not  have  saddened 
the  hearts  of  pupils  and  friends. 

"  When  she  began  her  great  work  the  matter  of  girls'  education 
was  still  a  '  question.'  Miss  Buss  solved  it  in  the  most  direct  and 
practical  fashion  ;  and  every  college  for  women,  and  every  high 
school  for  girls,  is  a  memorial  of  her  labours.  A  personality  of 
singular  charm,  and  of  what  the  slang  of  the  day  calls  '  magnetism,' 
wholly  without  pedantry  or  self-consciousness,  persuaded  Royal 
Commissioners,  City  Companies,  Lord  Mayors  and  Royal  Prin- 
cesses, physicians,  and  even  Universities,  that  women  might  be 
thoroughly  educated  without  any  danger  to  themselves  or  the  State. 
To  mention  her  name  to  any  one  of  the  many  thousand  pupils 
scattered  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  was  to  raise  constantly 
emotions  of  affection  and  pride.  Undoubtedly  she  was  one  of 
the  '  pioneers '  of  the  century,  and  is  secure  of  a  niche  in  the 
temples  of  memory  and  of  fame." 

These  words  are  written  at  the  end  of  her  career, 
but  they  were  true  from  the  beginning.  It  is  most 
truly  characteristic  of  her  that  her  power  was  exercised 
without  self-consciousness.  On  one  occasion  I  had  re- 
marked on  her  wonderful  influence,  and  find  her  answer 
in  a  brief  sentence,  after  which  she  turns  to  some  more 
practical  subject  with  her  instinctive  distaste  for  intro- 
spection or  self-dissection  :  "  What  you  say  about 
personal  influence  strikes  me  curiously.  I  cannot  pos- 
sibly measure  it  or  even  understand  it.  To  a  certain 
extent  I  am  conscious  of  an  influence  over  young  girls, 
but  am  not  able  to  explain  it." 

To  those  who  knew  her  well,  the  explanation  comes 
readily  enough  as  we   find    her   power   of  impressing- 
others  to  be  the  result  of  the  vividness  of  her  sympathy, 
and  of  the  imagination  which,  transcending  mere  per- 
sonal limitations,  is  able  actually  to  enter  into  the  life 
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of  Others,  no  matter  how  diverse  in  temperament  or  in 
circumstances. 

Speaking  of  her  as  she  was  in  middle  life,  Mrs. 
Marks  offers  a  suggestion  full  of  interest,  as  she  says — 

"  Her  utter  spontaneity,  her  sense  of  people  and  things  in  their 
living  essences,  made  a  very  deep  and  lasting  impression  on  me. 
And  some  kind  words  she  said  to  me — which  showed  she  had  seen 
into  my  very  heart — were  a  greater  encouragement  to  me  than  I 
can  express.  Their  meaning  was  that  she  felt  I  was  spontaneous, 
and  had  not  settled  down  into  conventionality ;  and  as  things 
were  very  real  to  me,  it  was  a  comfort  to  know  that  she  too  thought 
them  so.'" 

It  was  doubtless  as  a  direct  consequence  of  this 
vision  of  the  "  soul  of  things  "  that  the  mere  names  of 
things  meant  so  much  more  to  Miss  Buss  than  to  most 
of  us,  to  whom  in  general  a  name  is  the  mere  husk  of 
the  thing  it  stands  for.  Seeing  through  these  names 
as  she  did,  they  stood  to  her  for  all  the  living  reality 
of  which  they  were  the  symbols.  With  the  name,  she 
came  into  possession  of  all  that  went  to  make  up  the 
personality  represented  by  it.  Surroundings,  time,  place, 
with  every  other  relation,  became  an  inseparable  part 
of  any  name  that  once  fixed  itself  in  this  truly  royal 
memory.  To  every  one  who  met  her  it  was  a  standing 
wonder  how  she  could  know  so  much  of  the  thousands 
of  girls  who  had  passed  under  her  care.  That  she  did 
know  them  is  a  fact  that  comes  into  almost  every 
memorial  relating  to  her,  from  those  first  simple  days 
when  she  gave  herself  without  stint  to  the  little  band 
of  pupils,  up  to  the  very  last,  when  her  circle  of  influence 
was  bounded  only  by  the  bounds  of  the  empire  itself. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  so  many  of  these  girls  should 
'bear  for  life  the  impress  of  this  strong  influence.  But 
still  there  is  something  to  call  for  comment  in  the 
depth  of  the  feeling  thus  aroused.  Before  even  the 
suggestion  of  approaching  death  had  lifted  the  veil  of 
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commonplace,  which  so  often  hides  from  us  the  beauty 
of  those  with  whom  we  walk  the  dusty  path  of  everyday 
life,  there  came,  in  answer  to  questions  about  the  "  story 
of  the  school,"  so  many  reminiscences  of  the  early  days, 
giving  the  freshness  of  early  enthusiasm,  all  undimmed 
by  the  daily  intercourse  of  nearly  fifty  years,  that  one 
could  not  but  marvel. 

Many  of  those  first  pupils  have  remained  as  teachers, 
many  others  have  settled  in  the  neighbourhood  as  friends, 
and  to  not  a  few  this  deep  affection  has  been  the  master- 
passion  of  their  lives.  In  the  wisdom  of  these  later 
times  it  is  thought  well  to  chill  the  fervour  of  the  too 
engrossing  devotion  to  which  very  young  enthusiasts 
are  prone.  But  nothing  seems  to  have  checked  the 
ardour  of  these  early  days,  while  only  good  has  resulted 
from  a  love  which  has  moulded  so  many  lives  to  strength 
and  beauty. 

One  of  the  old  pupils  says  of  this  time — 

"  She  was  true,  so  staunch,  so  utterly  wanting  in  all  the  little 
pettinesses  that  so  often  mar  even  noble  characters,  that  it  is  no 
wonder  we,  her  own  girls,  made  a  '  hero '  of  her  and  worshipped 
her.  But  it  was  a  noble  worship,  and  killed  our  selfishness.  We 
wanted  not  so  much  her  approbation,  but  to  live  such  lives  that, 
could  she  know  them,  might  deserve  her  approval." 

And  another,  of  later  date,  commenting  on  the 
modern  repression  of  youthful  enthusiasm,  fixes  on 
the  point  that  essentially  divides  the  influence  that  is 
only  life-giving  from  that  which  is  sickly  and  morbid — 

"  Any  devotion  roused  by  her  love  and  care  for  those  brought 
into  contact  with  her  never  savoured  of  this  foolish  adoration, 
because  her  sympathy,  though  so  personal,  was  in  a  sense  so 
impersonal  and  altruistic.  She  helped  people  because  they  wanted 
help,  and  not  that  sju  might  be  an  absorbing  personality  to  them." 

Of  a  piece  with  the  selflessness  of  such  ministry  is 
another  characteristic  mentioned  by  the  same  writer — 
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"  There  is  one  point  which  always  specially  struck  and  helped 
me,  and  that  was  the  wonderful  way  she  had  of  bringing  together 
people  who  would  help  each  other  by  virtue  of  her  sympathetic 
insight  into  character.  Many  most  fruitful  friendships  must  owe 
their  origin  to  her  loving  thought.  Even  when,  from  the  fulness 
of  her  own  life,  she  was  unable,  to  the  same  extent  in  the  small 
details,  to  '  mother '  all  her  '  children,'  yet  she  always  had  some 
friend  or  '  other  child '  ready  to  go  on  with  what  she  had  begun." 

How  she  could  keep  to  her  old  friends,  when  the 
pupil  grew  up  to  closer  intimacy,  is  shown  in  one  of 
the  letters  written  to  me  while  she  was  still  amongst 
us.  It  is  also  touching  in  the  light  it  throws  on  her 
relation  to  the  sanctities  and  sorrows  of  quiet  home- 
life,  and  what  she  could  be  to  those  who  needed  her. 
It  is  happy  to  remember  that  in  the  lovely  home  of 
this  dear  pupil-friend  the  beloved  teacher  found  rest 
and  refreshment  in  many  a  weary  time  ;  and  we  may 
thank  Mrs.  Pierson  for  this  glimpse  into  that  deeper 
life,  of  which  she  writes  from  a  full  heart — 

"It  is  not  often  that  ladies  contend  for  the  honour  of  age,  but 
Miss  Begbie  and  I  have  had  one  or  two  friendly  squabbles  as  to 
which  of  us  is  the  elder  '  old  pupil.'  /  thitik  it  was  the  second 
term  of  the  opening  of  dear  Miss  Buss'  school,  in  1850,  that  I 
became  one  of  her  happy  pupils,  and  from  that  day  to  this  she 
has  been  my  loving  guide  and  friend,  sharing  many  deep  sorrows 
and  deeper  joys.  She  has  been  so  great  an  influence  in  my  life 
that  I  have  always  felt  I  could  realize  the  verse,  '  For  a  good  man 
some  would  even  dare  to  die.' 

"  In  those  early  days  we  were  a  comparative  handful  of  girls, 
and  had  the  benefit  of  Miss  Buss'  society  nearly  all  to  our- 
selves, enjoying  the  very  cream  of  her  young  life,  intellect,  and 
enthusiasm. 

"It  was  all  like  fairyland  teaching  to  me,  and  in  the  ex- 
uberance of  my  enjoyment,  I  am  obliged  to  confess  that  I  was  a 
little  troublesome,  and  often  managed  to  upset  the  equilibrium  of 
the  class,  bringing  upon  myself  the  ordeal  of  a  lecture  in  Miss 
Buss'  private  room  after  school.  I  always  went  into  that  room 
raging  like  a  young  lioness,  but  invariably  came  out  a  plaintive 
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lamb,  vowing  never  to  ofifend  again.  In  order  to  comfort  and 
soothe  my  passionate  grief,  dear  Miss  Buss  often  kept  me  to  tea 
with  her  and  her  pleasant  family  party,  and  I  fear  that  that  enjoy- 
ment had  a  demoralizing  effect  upon  my  good  resolutions. 

"  I  was  motherless  when  I  first  knew  Miss  Buss,  and  had  been 
utterly  spoilt  by  an  over-indulgent  father  until  he  married  again 
a  lady  quite  out  of  sympathy  with  a  girl  of  fourteen.  I  should 
have  turned  into  a  veritable  fury,  and  ended  in  perdition,  if  I  had 
not  come  across  the  spiritual  influence  of  dear  Miss  Buss.  She 
supplied  every  want  in  my  soul,  and  I  gladly  gave  myself  to  her 
loving  guidance,  often  falling,  but  always  encouraged,  until  in  after 
years  I  was  strong  enough  to  be  able  to  part  with  life's  best 
treasures  one  by  one,  and  to  say — 


"  '  It  is  well  with  my  husband, 
It  is  well  with  my  child.' 


"  I  could  fill  a  volume  with  all  dear  Miss  Buss  has  enabled  me 
to  be,  to  do  and  to  suffer,  and  with  what  she  has  been  to  me 
through  all — and  not  to  me  only,  for  all  the  girls  of  my  time 
worshipped  her,  and  she  never  of  her  own  accord  loses  touch  with 
an  old  pupih  But  what  I  have  said  will  doubtless  suffice  for  your 
purpose." 

A  large  volume  might  indeed  be  filled  with 
"  memories  " — extending  from  those  early  days  till  a 
year  ago — of  the  kindness  and  sympathy  ever  flowing 
out  from  that  time  to  this.  It  seemed  to  me  very 
striking  when  the  same  post  brought  two  letters — one 
dating  back  to  1850,  the  other  only  to  1890 — and, 
spite  of  the  forty  years  between,  telling  just  the  same 
story. 

The  one  shows  us  the  young  teacher  standing  at  the 
parlour  door,  "  with  a  kiss  for  each  pupil  at  the  end  of 
the  day's  work,"  with  a  "  grace  of  manner  and  gentle 
voice  "  deeply  impressing  the  child  to  whom  for  forty* 
four  years  afterwards  she  became  "ever  a  most  kind 
and  constant  friend,  ever  ready  with  sympathy." 

Then  comes  a  picture  of  a  wild,  daring  girl,  dashing, 
to  the  end  of  the  long  garden  and  back  in  the  rain,  or> 
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her  return  to  be  called  into  the  parlour  to  account  for 
herself.     Of  the  reproof  she  adds — 

"  I  remember  little  but  its  gentleness,  and  the  kind  arm  round 
me  while  it  was  being  given  ;  but,  at  the  end,  I  was  required  to 
promise  never  to  do  anything  because  I  was  dared  to  do  it.  After 
that  Miss  Buss  led  me  by  a  silken  thread  all  through  my  school- 
days, though  the  other  teachers  often  found  me  headstrong  and 
troublesome." 

There  is  an  account  of  how  Miss  Buss  ended  a 
standing  feud  between  the  girl  and  "  Mademoiselle  "  by 
the  exaction  of  a  promise  from  the  reluctant  pupil  that 
she  would  set  herself  to  win  the  French  prize.  And 
finally  comes  the  graver  side  of  this  happy  relation — 

"When  at  the  age  of  thirteen  I  left  school  to  go  abroad.  Miss 
Buss  still  continued  her  kindness,  writing  to  me  while  I  was  away, 
and  giving  me  kind  welcome  on  my  return.     To  see  her  again  was 
always  my  first  thought  after  the  home-greeting. 
"  After  my  first  trouble  she  wrote  thus  to  me — 

" '  I  feel  much  for  you,  dear  E .     Your  experience  of  life 

is  beginning  early,  and  so  is  your  discipline.  Discipline,  though 
wholesome,  is  never  pleasant.  And  then,  when  one  is  young,  one's 
feelings  are  so  acute.  I  remember  what  I  went  through  at  your 
age,  and  under  similar  circumstances.  Nevertheless,  my  greater 
experience  than  yours,  poor  child,  makes  me  confess  that"  tribula- 
tion worketh  patience."    Amidst  all  your  trials,  dearE ,  always 

trust  me.  I  do  not  intend  to  let  a  Hght  thing  come  between  me 
and  "  auld  lang  syne  "  folks.'  " 

The  second  letter  is  also  from  one  of  the  madcap 
order — a  wilful,  high-spirited  bit  of  mischief,  fascinating 
in  her  pranks,  but  often  enough  a  source  of  real  anxiety 
to  her  teachers,  and  even  to  the  dignified  head  herself, 
known  to  this  child  only  when  almost  worn  out  with 
the  long  strain  of  school-life  and  of  her  heavy  public 
work.  But  here  are  words  as  straight  from  the  child's 
heart  as  from  that  of  the  woman  who  could  count  back 
through  nearly  fifty  years  of  friendship — 
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"Jan.  31,  1895. 

"Dear  Miss  Edwards, 

"  There  is  so  much  I  want  to  say,  but  I  do  not  know 
how  to  say  it.     This  distance  is  so  awful. 

"  I  think  it  is  because  I  cannot  realize  that  I  shall  never  see 
Miss  Buss  again.  If  I  were  near  I  could  realize  it  better  ;  it  seems 
more  like  some  fearful  dream  to  me. 

"  I  wish  I  was  near  you  to  tell  you  how  deeply  I  sympathize 
and  share  in  the  sorrow  that  I  know  the  loss  of  so  kind  and  true  a 
friend  must  be  to  you. 

"And  how  many  hundreds  of  girls  will  feel  the  same  ! 

"All  the  world  over  there  will  be  hearts  aching  to  think  that 
they  will  never  see  Miss  Buss  again. 

"  I  can  but  judge  others  by  myself,  and  I  know  that  it  was  not 
till  I  had  left  school,  and  had  been  out  here  some  time,  that  I 
realized  more  fully  what  a  great  blessing  had  been  mine  that  I 
had  been  allowed  to  know  Miss  Buss  ;  that,  while  I  was  at  the 
age  when  girls  most  need  loving,  firm  guidance,  I  should  have  had 
Her  for  a  kind  teacher  and  friend.  It  will  always  be  to  me  one  of 
the  best  and  happiest  remembrances  of  my  life,  for  I  truly  feel  it 
a  great  honour  bestowed  on  me." 

There  will  always  be  the  two  kinds  of  girl — the  one 
who  is  content  with  the  life  of  the  present  moment, 
and  the  one  who  "  looks  before  and  after,"  to  whom 
the  present  moment  is  only  a  fixed  point  between 
past  and  future.  In  speaking  for  herself,  one  of  the 
first  kind  speaks  for  many  more,  as  she  naively  says, 
"  I  fancy  we  were  too  much  occupied  with  ourselves 
to  think  much  about  Miss  Buss  while  we  were  at 
school ! "  The  second  class  speak  for  themselves 
in  every  variety  of  intensity,  but  all  to  the  same  pur- 
pose :  "  No  one  can  ever  know  what  she  was  to  me. 
All  that  I  am,  and  all  that  I  have,  I  owe  to  her  in- 
fluence or  to  her  help  !  "  Over  and  over  comes  the 
same  cry,  in  which  the  blank  of  present  loss  foretells 
the  future  loneliness  bereft  of  the  strength  and  comfort 
of  the  past. 

From  one  of  the  younger  pupils  we  have  again  the 
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growing  sense  of  what  she  had  less  kindly  felt  at  the 
moment — 

"  I  feel  that  there  are  so  many  women,  not  in  England  only, 
but  all  over  the  world,  who  will  rise  up  to  call  her  '  blessed.'  As 
time  goes  on  I  more  appreciate  the  training  I  had  under  her,  and 
it  seems  to  me  now,  that  but  for  her  influence  I  could  not  possibly 
have  fulfilled  the  home  and  public  duties  that  have  fallen  to  my 
lot,  and  that  it  has  been  a  pleasure  to  me  to  undertake." 

And  yet  another — 

"We  who  were  with  her  in  the  impressionable  days  of  our 
youth  must  all  feel  how  much  we  owe  her,  in  the  view  of  life  she 
gave  us,  and  the  tone  of  healthy  energy  she  brought  into  our  lives. 
I  am  sure  her  loss  will  be  as  widely  felt  as  that  of  Arnold  by  his 
old  pupils  long  ago." 

To  give  the  experience  of  all  who  come  back  year 
by  year  to  give  a  record  of  their  work  in  hospital  ward 
or  East  End  slum,  in  home  workhouses  or  foreign 
missions,  would  be  too  heavy  a  task ;  but,  as  illustrative 
of  the  wide  range  of  influence  exercised  in  matters 
social  and  philanthropic,  we  may  give  a  letter  from  one 
in  whom  the  "  Gospel  of  Work  "  found  an  apt  disciple. 

Mrs.  Heberden,  one  of  the  first  three  ladies  elected 
as  lady  guardians  in  St.  Pancras,  was,  as  Sarah  Ward 
Andrews,  one  of  the  pupils  of  the  second  decade,  dating 
from  1861,  but  she  has  the  same  record  of  delight  in  the 
teaching  and  the  same  devotion  to  the  teacher  as  those 
of  earlier  date.  What  most  impressed  her,  however,  she 
gives  as  follows  : — 

"  During  my  stay  Miss  Buss'  mother  died,  and  though  in  great 
sorrow,  she  continued  all  her  work.  1  remember  her  remark  that, 
'  Work,  originally  a  curse  to  mankind,  was  now  a  blessing,  not 
permitting  us  to  dwell  on  our  trials  and  losses.'  From  that  time 
Miss  Buss  was  a  great  factor  for  all  that  is  best  and  highest  in  my 
life  ;  and  when,  in  1873,  I  lived  near  her  in  Hampstead,  I  was 
brought  into  active  public  life  by  her  request.     She  asked  me  to 
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help  in  the  School  Board  election  of  that  year,  when  Miss  Chessar 
and  Mrs.  Cowell  were  returned  for  Marylebone. 

"All  the  great  interest  I  have  taken  in  women's  work  began 
then,  encouraged  by  Miss  Buss'  earnest  sympathy  and  advice. 

"In  1880  I  was  elected  Poor  Law  Guardian  in  St.  Pancras,  for 
the  ward  in  which  Holy  Trinity  Church  stands,  where  Miss  Buss 
had  attended  for  a  long  time.  Her  name  secured  me  much 
support ;  without  it,  I  doubt  if  I  should  have  been  returned,  for 
the  opposition  to  Women  Guardians  was  then  very  great,  and  the 
difficulties  enormous.  Miss  Buss'  counsel  was  most  valuable  to 
me  at  this  time  as  always,  so  wise  and  judicious.  '  Forward,  but 
not  too  fast,'  was  ever  her  motto." 

Here  is  another  word  to  the  same  purpose,  from 
an  East  End  hospital : — 

"  How  many  lives  will  be  impoverished  now  !  She  was  so  true 
and  great-hearted.  Wasn't  it  wonderful  how  she  remembered  the 
details  of  so  many  lives  ?  She  never  treated  us  collectively.  My 
life  would  have  been  so  different  but  for  the  time  spent  with  her. 
She  prepared  many  for  a  sharp  wrestle  with  life's  difficulties.  And 
how  she  remembered  one's  home  people  too  ! 

"  Such  a  wave  of  sadness  comes  over  me  as  I  think  of  her ; 
and  yet,  what  a  life  hers  was  to  I'ejoice  over  !  So  full  and  generous. 
Hers  was  such  a  rich  loving  nature.  Surely  many,  thinking  of 
what  she  has  done,  may  indeed  *  take  heart  again ! '  If  I  felt  less, 
I  might  be  able  to  say  more." 

We  could  go  on  adding  witness  after  witness  in 
those  who  have  thus  loved  her.  One  thing  only  is  more 
wonderful  than  this  general  love,  and  that  is  the  power 
of  loving  to  which  it  all  came  as  response.  It  is  by- 
putting  together  the  impressions  of  complete  satisfac- 
tion given  to"  each  of  these  many  varying  needs,  that 
we  finally  reach  some  adequate  estimate  of  this  grand 
personality.  Each  person  in  any  relation  to  her,  had 
a  special  and  real  place  in  her  regard,  just  as  each  child 
has  its  own  place  in  its  mother's  heart — a  place  of  its 
very  own.  In  this  wide  heart  there  was  room  for  all, 
and  each  distinct  and  distinctly  separate.     There  was- 
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here  no  mere  jumble  of  meaningless  amiability.  The 
loves  and  the  likings  were  quite  definite.  And  possibly 
the  dislikings  also ;  but  of  these  no  one  heard  very 
much.  Of  hate  and  scorn  there  was  none  for  anything 
but  evil  itself.  Her  practice,  like  her  teaching,  was 
"to  be  merciless  to  the  sin,  but  very  tender  to  the 
sinner." 

Almost  more  telling,  in  their  intensity  of  regret,  than 
even  these  thanksgivings  for  the  joy  of  such  a  friend- 
ship, are  the  thoughts  of  one  who  was  "glad  just  to 
claim  a  place  among  the  old  pupils"  in  the  crowded 
church  on  that  sad  New  Year's  Eve,  when  every  heart 
in  the  vast  assembly  beat  in  unison  in  the  same  love 
and  sorrow.  During  life  there  seemed  always  a  vitalizing 
principle  in  the  influence  of  the  leader  thus  mourned  ; 
and  who  may  measure  the  latent  forces  set  free  in  this 
great  wave  of  feeling  ? — forces  that  might  help  to  bring 
about  the  hope  of  these  first  words — 

"  As  for  the  public  loss,  that  is  greater  than  we  can  understand, 
because  we  shall  never  know  how  much  she  has  done  for  women 
till  we  know  how  much  women  will  be  able  to  do  in  the  future. 
But  she  helped  more  than  women  by  what  she  did.  She  raised 
the  whole  standard  of  life  in  raising  the  standard  of  women's 
education." 

And  then,  in  the  light  of  this  flash  of  insight  into 
the  greatness  of  the  work,  comes  a  sense  of  personal 
loss,  in  a  lament  which  seems  to  bear  with  it  the  echo 
of  all  the  sighs  of  all  the  women  of  past  ages,  who 
desired  and  aspired,  but  yet  strove  in  vain,  to  break 
the  chains  of  ignorance  that  held  them  bound — chains 
broken  at  length  by  this  strong  hand ! 

How  many  a  girl  must  have  inwardly  rebelled 
against  the  deadening  routine  of  the  old  conventional 
schools,  though  so  few  had  the  strength  by  which  this 
once  "timid  child"  won  her  own  freedom.     Measuring 
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what  have  been  by  the  force  of  that  first  never-forgotten 
impression  of  the  "vigorous  intensity  that  swept  her 
up  hke  a  strong  wind,"  her  words  of  regret  that  her 
school-life  had  not  been  spent  under  that  influence 
come  as  among  the  saddest  of  the  laments  of  that 
sorrowful  day — 

"  Thinking  it  over  after  she  was  gone,  a  perfect  agony  of  regret 
came  over  me  that  I  was  not  always  her  pupil.  In  church,  that 
day,  the  regret  was  so  pregnant  that  it  almost  stupefied  me.  .  .  . 
When  I  think  that  Miss  Buss  was  at  our  very  doors,  I  can  scarcely 
bear  to  look  back.  Think  of  what  I  might  have  been  saved — the 
unutterable  loneliness  of  those  five  years,  the  misery,  the  deliberate 
fostering,  of  set  purpose,  of  a  morbid  self-consciousness  and  self- 
distrust.  Why,  I  have  never  got  over  it !  The  deadening  effect 
of  those  five  years  clings  to  me  still.  I  consider  that  it  kept  me 
back  fifteen  years.  Instead  of  leaving  school  broken-spirited  and 
irresolute,  I  should  have  had  the  inspiration  of  knowing  that  I  had 
been  part  of  the  great  human  movement.  As  it  was,  I  had  to  grope 
my  way  to  modern  thought. 

"  I  made  very  few  friends  at  school,  and  shrunk  from  all.  If 
I  had  gone  there  I  should  have  found  a  door  open  into  the  real 

life  I  sought.     But,  above  all,  just  think  of  exchanging  Miss  S 

for  Miss  Buss  1 — spontaneity  for  repression,  an  honest  straight- 
forward ideal  of  duty,  for  a  system  based  upon  '  Mason  on  Self- 
knowledge  ' !  (That  book  ought  to  be  burnt  by  the  common 
hangman.) 

"  Oh,  I  thought  some  bitter  thoughts  as  I  sat  that  day  among 
the  old  pupils,  thankful  just  to  have  the  right  to  sit  there  at  all  ! " 

There  seems  indeed  good  cause  for  regret  that  a 
nature  so  sensitive  should  not  have  had  full  room  for 
unchecked  growth  in  the  warm  sunny  atmosphere  of 
this  school,  when  the  young  teacher  was  free  to  throw 
herself  into  the  lives  of  her  pupils.  Freedom  of  growth 
— with  all  the  joy  of  such  freedom — forms  the  great 
wonder  of  those  early  days. 

The  proof  of  the  true  vitality  of  this  growth  is  in 
the  fact  that  these  early  pupils  came  themselves  into 
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possession  of  that  power  of  impressing  others  which 
was  so  distinctive  of  their  teacher. 

I  was  very  much  struck  by  this  fact  when  I  first 
heard  of  Miss  Buss  from  one  of  these  old  pupils,  Miss 
L.  Agnes  Jones,  who,  though  only  for  a  few  months 
under  her  influence,  never  lost  the  impression  either 
of  the  teaching  or  of  the  teacher,  so  unlike  all  previous 
experience.  Years  afterwards,  the  time  for  action  found 
her  ready,  and  she  became  a  potent  factor  in  the  first 
stages  of  the  change  that  has  affected  so  many  lives. 

All  the  "  memories "  from  old  pupils  bear  witness 
to  the  same  thing,  put  strongly  by  one  who  was  after- 
wards a  member  of  her  staff: — 

"  She  was  to  me  a  guide,  a  magnet,  leading  me  on,  higher  and 
higher,  above  all  self-seeking,  all  petty  vanities,  all  ignoble  ambi- 
tions. ...  I  speak  reverently  when  I  say  that  her  whole  life  seems 
to  me  a  sort  of  ladder  or  pulley  to  help  us  up  nearer  to  the  Perfect 
Life  lived  on  earth  by  our  Great  Model." 

One  example  of  this  life  giving  influence  may  be 
given,  belonging  to  the  early  days  when,  through  Miss 
Jones,  I  also  had  come  within  its  sphere,  and  felt  its 
fascination.  Up  to  the  day  when,  in  a  chance  call  on 
one  of  us,  she  heard  us  talk  of  Miss  Buss  and  her 
work.  Miss  Fanny  Franks  had  been  quite  content  and 
happy  as  a  somewhat  exceptionally  successful  daily 
governess,  appreciated  by  her  pupils  and  their  parents, 
and  taking  just  pride  in  the  instruction  given  after  her 
own  original  fashion.  She  taught  in  this  way  for  part 
of  five  days  a  week,  and,  for  the  rest,  lived  a  pleasant 
girl-life  at  home  with  her  sisters,  all  undisturbed  by 
educational  theories. 

One  flash  of  the  new  inspiration  was  enough  to 
change  all  this  easy  and  happy  experience  into  struggle 
and  effort.    After  the  talk  on  that  first  day  Miss  Franks 
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had  gone  straight  to  Miss  Buss  and  offered  her  services. 
"  But,  my  dear,  you  have  had  no  training !  In  these 
days  some  credentials  are  necessary,"  was  the  sufficiently 
discouraging  reply.  But  having  now  seen  Miss  Buss 
for  herself,  there  was  no  going  back  for  the  new  ad- 
herent. If  training  were  necessary,  training  must  be 
had.     At  what  cost  is  shown  in  her  letter — 

"  Having  given  up  so  much  to  this  end,  I  should  be  sorry  not 
to  go  on.  By  '  going  on  '  I  mean  the  examination,  and  by  '  giving 
up,'  leaving  home  and  coming  to  live  up  here  with  only  books  for 
seven  or  eight  months.  This  examination  and  the  hard  study,  and 
the  ill-health  and  spirits  consequent  thereupon,  are  the  reasons 
why  I  did  not  take  an  express  train  to  London  immediately  on 
receipt  of  dear  Miss  Jones'  letter,  which  at  any  other  time  would 
have  gladdened  me  beyond  expression.  But  it  is  all  Miss  Buss' 
fault.  She  first  inspired  me  with  the  idea  of  an  examination.  Had 
it  not  been  for  her  I  should,  in  happy  ignorance,  have  looked  upon 
myself  as  a  good  and  capable  teacher,  not  merely  in  the  making — 
as  now — but  ready  and  fit  to  do  whatever  she  might  propose." 

Having  been  the  cause  of  so  decided  a  change.  Miss 
Buss  was  too  loyal  not  to  do  all  in  her  power  to  make 
it  a  success.  In  her  letters  to  me  I  find  allusions  during 
the  whole  time  which  show  her  thoughtful  consideration 
of  the  best  means  to  the  end.  She  found  a  post  in  the 
school,  and  lost  no  chance  of  fruitful  suggestion.  At 
her  wish  Miss  Franks  attended  Mr.  Payne's  lectures,  at 
the  College  of  Preceptors,  on  the  Theory,  History,  and 
Practice  of  Education,  and  no  one  was  more  pleased 
when  Miss  Franks  came  out  as  an  Associate  of  the 
college.  Again,  when  Miss  Franks  finally  discovered 
her  true  vocation.  Miss  Buss  arranged  to  give  her  two 
days  a  week  for  the  Kindergarten  experiments,  now  so 
supreme  a  success. 

And  now,  being  herself  a  leader,  with  her  own  band 
of  students  taking  a  foremost  place  in  the  Kindergarten 
movement.  Miss  Franks  is  only  the  more  loyal  to  her 
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own  chosen  leader,  and  among  the  many  expressions  of 
loss  come  her  pathetic  words  — 

"  The  sad  time  has  come,  and  we  have  lost  our  wonderful 
friend.  Never  will  there  be  another  Frances  Buss  !  It  makes  me 
ache  to  think  of  the  faithful  ones  like  Miss  Begbie,  and  many 
others,  who  have  worked  under  her  flag  for  so  many  years,  and 
have  lost  their  splendid  leader  !  Ah  me !  it  is  a  sad  time  for 
us  all ! " 


CHAPTER    IV. 

HELPFULNESS. 

"A  mother,  though  no  infant  at  thy  breast 

Was  nursed,  no  children  ckm<T  about  thy  knee  ; 
Yet  shall  the  generations  call  thee  blest, 
Mother  of  nobler  women  yet  to  be." 

To  F.  M.  B. 

Just  ten  years  after  that  picture  of  splendid  vigour 
which  had  so  taken  captive  "  the  timid  child  of  seven," 
we  have  a  companion  portrait  in  a  not  less  lasting 
impression  made  on  a  shy  girl  of  seventeen,  who  after 
the  long  lapse  of  years,  thus  recalls  that  first  interview — 

"  You  ask  me  what  it  is  which  stands  out  most  clearly  in  my 
early  recollections  of  our  dear  friend.  It  is  nearly  thirty-three 
years  since  I  saw  her  first,  but  I  always  remember  her  as  I  saw 
her  then.  She  was  seated  at  her  table  (a  i-ound  table)  in  what  in 
those  days  was  always  called  'the  parlour.'  It  corresponded  to 
the  'office'  of  the  present  day,  but  with  this  difference,  that  Miss 
Buss  was  always  to  be  found  there  whenever  she  was  not  occupied 
with  her  girls,  in  teaching  or  in  superintending  their  work.  She 
was  her  own  secretary,  and  we  all  became  thoroughly  accustomed 
to  seeing  her  writing  there,  but  ready  to  lay  aside  her  pen  and  give 
her  undivided  attention  to  any  one  who  needed  it.  Indeed,  to  the 
best  of  my  recollection,  the  door  always  stood  partly  open.  I  felt 
there  was  something  different  about  her  from  what  I  was  ac- 
customed to  observe  in  other  women.  There  was  such  a  mingling 
of  motherliness  and  sweetness  with  intense  earnestness  and 
thoroughness  about  her  work.  She  was  at  that  time  in  deep 
mourning.      Her  mother  had  died  shortly  before,  and  also  the 
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Reverend  David  Laing,  under  whose  wing  she  had  begun,  and  for 
several  years  carried  on,  her  school.  The  double  grief  had  been 
felt  very  keenly,  and  she  had  been  so  ill  that  her  hair  was  already 
mingled  with  grey.  I  remember  the  way  she  dressed  it — the  front 
hair  being  brought  down  over  the  ears,  and  the  back  rolled  under 
and  covered  with  a  black  net.  Her  black  dress  was  plainly 
made,  but  fitted  well.  It  was  long,  and  made  her  look  taller  than 
she  was. 

"  I  felt  attracted  to  her  at  once,  and,  as  I  got  to  know  her,  I 
found  that  my  first  impressions  were  more  than  justified  by 
experience." 

The  change  is  very  striking  from  the  vivacious  and 
vigorous  young  head  of  the  new  school  of  1850  and 
this  grave,  kind  woman  of  i860,  a  change  greater  than 
the  mere  lapse  of  time  can  justify.  But  the  loss  of  her 
mother,  followed  so  closely  by  that  of  her  friend  Mr. 
Laing,  who  had  been  the  mainstay  of  all  her  school 
career,  must  have  been  to  her  as  the  uprooting  of  her 
very  life.  To  the  end  she  spoke  of  her  mother  with  the 
same  deep  tenderness.  She  had  been  friend  as  well  as 
mother,  a  double  tie  that  meant  so  much  as  the  daughter 
grew  to  be  the  helper.  Family  claims  took  firm  grasp 
of  this  loyal  nature,  and  the  mother's  death  meant  also 
taking  her  place  to  the  father,  left  for  the  time  helpless 
without  the  all -pervading  care  that  had  stood  between 
him  and  all  the  minor  miseries  that  loom  so  large  to 
the  artist  temperament. 

How  this  trust  was  fulfilled  shows  in  the  daughter's 
words  when,  fifteen  years  afterwards,  this  work  of  love 
was  ended. 

'-Jan.  3,  1875. 
"  On  Saturday  I  go  away  with  my  father  to  Worthing.  He 
has  been  growing  more  and  more  feeble,  and  is  a  constant  source 
of  anxiety.  I  feel  that  he  needs  me,  and  yet  I  cannot  give  up 
more  time  to  him  than  can  be  got  on  Sunday.  But,  you  see,  this 
means  Sunday  as  well  as  week-days.  If  you  could  peep  in  on 
me  it  would  be  a  pleasure  to  see  your  dear  face.  I  think  often  of 
you  in  my  hurricane-speed  life." 
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"Feb.  II. 

*•  My  father  is  still  very  ill.  It  looks  as  if  he  were  fading  away. 
He  is  so  patient,  gentle,  and  loving  to  us  all,  and  especially  to  me, 
that  I  can  scarcely  keep  up." 

"  Feb.  20. 

"  My  heart  is  wrung  with  grief.  My  dear,  dear  father  is,  we 
believe,  sinking.  I  am  going  now  to  him,  and  shall  stay  in  the 
house.  He  likes  to  have  my  hand  in  his,  and  to  speak  faintly  from 
time  to  time  of  my  mother.  He  tells  me  I  alone  can  soothe  him 
as  she  did.  He  is  very  peaceful,  and  suffering  no  pain,  but  he  is 
too  weak  to  help  himself  in  the  least." 

"  Mar.  10. 

"  I  am  so  sorry  to  know  you  are  again  ill.  It  makes  me 
sigh.  As  soon  as  I  can  I  will  call,  but  I  am  almost  breaking  down 
from  nervous  prostration. 

"  My  Liverpool  journey,  though  likely  to  be  useful,  was  trying. 
It  is  full  of  my  dear  father. 

"  You  cannot  imagine  how  large  a  blank  he  has  left  in  my  life. 
Only  time  can  fill  it  up.  He  was  the  one  person  to  whom  I  was 
necessary,  and  to  whom  my  presence  always  carried  pleasure,  and 
I  cannot  get  into  the  way  of  remembering  that  he  is  not." 

"  Mar.  13. 
"  I  am  not  well.  Some  old  symptoms  have  returned,  though 
not  in  a  bad  form.  I  can  get  through  the  day,  but  my  evenings 
and  nights  are  distressing.  I  am  in  a  sort  of  anguish  which  does 
actually  seem  to  affect  my  heart.  Yet  I  would  not  recall  my  dear, 
dear  father  if  I  could.  But  nature  must  have  some  expression,  and 
I  i-eally  loved  him.  Besides,  I  was  nearest  to  him  and  closest  to 
him !     Many  things  we  understand  better  now." 

Knowing  so  well  the  power  of  a  mother's  love,  this 
daughter  had  grown  into  that  mother's  power  of  giving 
herself  out,  a  power  that  is  universally  felt  as  her  chief 
characteristic.  Here  is  a  description  of  her  as  she  was 
at  the  time  when  this  portrait  is  drawn — 

"  I  think,  in  those  early  days,  it  was  her  sweet  and  motherly 
way  of  drawing  each  one  of  us  to  her,  and  caring  for  each  par- 
ticular person's  concerns,  and  remembering  them,  which  impressed 
me  more  than  anything  else,  excepting  indeed  her  very  encouraging 
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manner.  She  lost  no  opportunity  of  saying  a  loving  word  of  praise, 
and  it  would  be  accompanied  by  a  motherly  hug,  which  warmed 
one's  heart  for  a  long  time.  That  comfortable,  loving  manner  was 
a  great  power  among  teachers  and  pupils.  Many  a  girl  who  had 
given  trouble  in  one  department  or  another,  would  go  out  of  the 
parlour,  after  a  talk  with  Miss  Buss,  thoroughly  softened  and  helped 
into  a  right  frame  of  mind." 

This  motherly  kindness  won  the  devotion  of  a 
lifetime  from  the  lonely  girl  so  early  called  to  face 
the  world,  and  Caroline  Fawcett  well  earned  her  great 
privilege  of  being  one  of  the  little  band  whose  love 
soothed  the  last  hours  of  the  friend  who  had  been  so 
much  in  their  lives.  Her  latest  thought,  as  she  writes 
on  that  sad  New  Year's  Eve,  is  the  same  as  the  first  of 
so  many  years  before — 

"  But,  indeed,  it  must  be  a  great  miss  for  us,  the  never  being 
able  to  go  to  her  for  motherly  loving  sympathy.  One  of  the  lights 
that  will  go  on  shining  out  of  her  life,  and  will  kindle  others,  is 
that  loving  motherliness.  If  one  could  only  show  a  little  of  it, 
following  in  her  dear  footsteps  !  " 

This  aspect  of  her  character  impressed  even  those 
who  had  to  do  with  Miss  Buss  outside  her  own  work. 
Mr.  Garrod,  secretary  to  the  Teachers'  Guild,  who 
knew  her  in  her  public  life,  says  of  her :  "  To  me  she 
seemed  to  be  one  who  was  born  to  shine  as  head  of  a 
family,  and  to  have  the  domestic  rather  than  the  public 
excellencies." 

Her  school  can  fairly  be  regarded  as  her  family,  for 
she  may  be  said  to  have  "  mothered  "  them  all — teachers 
as  well  as  pupils — even  in  the  later  days,  when  public 
work  took  so  much  of  her  attention.  Miss  Emily 
Hickey,  one  of  the  visiting  professors,  who  came  so 
much  less  into  contact  with  her  than  did  the  teaching 
staff,  puts  this  well,  as  she  says  of  her  intense  "  mother- 
liness " — 
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"There  is  no  other  word  for  it.  No  one  brought  into  any 
emotional  contact  with  her,  could  fail  to  realize  this,  and  one  can 
see  how  much  it  must  have  had  to  do  in  binding  so  fast  to  her  so 
many  women  so  much  younger  than  she,  both  in  years  and  in 
experience." 

Mrs.  Marks  says  also — 

"  I  remember  when  I  saw  her  again  some  years  afterwards, 
and  I  remember  how  like  a  mother  she  seemed  to  me  who  wanted 
a  mother  so  dreadfully.  Always  after  that  I  thought  of  her  as  a 
sort  of  universal  mother.     There  are  few  women  like  that !  " 

On  reading  these  words,  a  pupil  of  later  years  adds 
to  them — 

"  I,  too,  wanted  a  mother,  and  found  so  much  of  what  I  wanted 
in  her.  These  might  have  been  my  own  words,  and  are,  indeed, 
almost  identical  with  what  I  have  said." 

And  yet  another — 

"  I  have  every  reason  to  remember  her  with  tender  regard,  and 
to  deeply  regret  her  loss.  From  the  fact  that  I  was  motherless, 
she  took  an  especial  interest  in  my  studies  and  health,  making 
my  father  and  myself  deeply  grateful  to  her.  I  more  than  ever 
feel  what  a  friend  I  have  lost.  Camden  Town  is  very  lonely 
without  her." 

Mrs.  Marks  continues — 

"  And  then  the  general  impression  of  geniality  and  life  which 
was  always  so  conspicuous  !  She  was  so  warm,  everything  about 
her  was  infused  with  warmth.  There  was  no  cold  impersonality 
in  any  of  her  thoughts.  They  were  all  alive.  I  need  not  say  how 
kind  she  was." 

This  kindness  was  all-inclusive,  going  down  to  the 
least  as  well  as  rising  to  the  highest.  Among  the 
hundreds  of  letters  of  condolence  received  by  Miss 
Buss'  family  was  one  from  the  firm  which  undertook 
the  charge  of  the  school  clocks,  speaking  strongly  of 
the  kind  and  gracious  way  in  which  their  employh  had 
always  been  treated. 
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And  there  is  a  characteristic  story  of  her  in  con- 
nection with  her  old  cabman  Downes,  who  drove  her, 
year  after  year,  to  school  and  to  church.  On  one 
occasion,  hurrying  to  catch  the  train  to  Cambridge, 
Downes  upset  his  cab,  and  Miss  Buss  was  extricated 
without  having  time  to  decide  whether  she  was  hurt  or 
not,  her  business  being  too  important  to  admit  of  delay. 
Her  first  act  on  reaching  her  destination  was  to  tele- 
graph to  Downes  to  assure  him  that  she  was  not  hurt. 

All  records  go  to  show  how  lasting  was  her  interest 
in  all  who  made  any  claim  on"  her,  confirming  the  words 
of  another  of  her  staff,  when  she  says,  "  Girls,  as  soon 
as  they  left  school,  felt  that  they  had  a  friend  ever 
ready  to  sympathize  with  them  in  sorrow  or  in  joy.  A 
happy  marriage  was  a  delight  to  her  " — a  remark  con- 
firmed by  a  passage  in  one  of  Miss  Buss'  letters,  where 

she  says,  "  I  wish  Ada  would  bring  Mr.  Z to  Myra. 

I  like  to  see  my  sons-in-law.  He  cannot  be  shyer  than 
Mr.  Q ." 

Here  is  a  note  just  after  the  opening  of  the  new 
buildings  by  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  written 
for  the  wedding-day  of  one  of  her  pupils — 

"Dear  Mary, 

"  Just  a  line  to  express  my  love  and  good  wishes  for 
you  and  yours  to-morrow. 

"  May  God  bless  you  in  your  new  state  of  life  !  I  shall  be  with 
you  in  spirit,  and  think  of  you  all. 

"  I  hope  you  have  received  the  little  tea-table.  The  mats  for  it 
have  been  delivered  I  know,  but  I  am  not  sure  about  the  table. 

"  I  hope  Eleanor  will  send  me  a  short  note  to  say  where  you 
have  gone,  and  to  give  me  some  account  of  to-morrow's  ceremony. 
"  With  my  dear  love  and  good  wishes, 

"  Believe  me,  yours  affectionately, 

"  Frances  M.  Buss." 

To  "  meet  the  glad  with  joyful  smiles  "  would  always 
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have  been  easy  to  her,  but  she  was  more  often  called 
"  to  wipe  the  weeping  eyes  ;  "  for  the  words  of  another 
of  the  recent  pupils  was  curiously  true — 

"  Of  late  years  it  has  often  struck  me  as  melancholy  that  the 
most  successful  and  happiest  of  her  old  pupils,  settled  in  homes  of 
their  own,  or  teaching  in  schools  at  a  distance,  could  do  little  more 
than  send  an  occasional  letter,  or  pay  a  flying  visit,  while  numbers 
of  the  unsuccessful,  the  weak  and  helpless,  came  back  to  her  for 
the  advice  and  help  she  never  failed  to  give.  Seeing,  as  she  did, 
numbers  of  these,  she  was  very  strongly  impressed  by  the  absolute 
necessity  for  young  girls  to  be  trained  to  some  employment  by 
which  they  might,  if  necessary,  earn  a  livelihood.  For  women  to 
be  dependent  on  brothers  and  relations,  she  considered  an  evil 
to  be  avoided  at  all  costs,  and  she  tried  to  keep  before  us  the  fact 
that  training  for  any  work  must  develop  a  woman's  intellect  and 
powers,  and  therefore  make  her — married  or  single — a  better  and 
a  nobler  being." 

Another  friend  adds  on  this  point — 

"  She  was  so  kind  and  unprejudiced  by  unconventionality,  that 
she  was  just  as  interested  and  sympathetic  and  helpful  towards  an 
old  pupil,  who  came  to  her  about  trying  to  set  up  a  business  (such 
as  dressmaking  or  millinery),  as  she  was  to  one  going  to  Girton 
or  trying  for  a  head-mistress-ship." 

As  instance  of  the  thoroughness  that  characterized 
her  efforts  to  help  the  girls,  one  of  them  gives  a  little 
experience  which  will  come  home  to  many  a  mother,  as 
she  recalls  the  solicitude  with  which  Miss  Buss  went 
to  any  medical  consultation  needed  by  delicate  girls 
under  her  care — 

"  I  left  school  to  become  a  governess  myself,  and  during  my 
first  holiday  she  made  an  opportunity  for  a  quiet  talk  with  me, 
entering  into  all  my  plans  and  difficulties,  and  helping  me  greatly 
by  her  wise  and  loving  counsel.  No  effort  was  too  great  for  her 
to  make,  if  she  could  thereby  help  or  benefit  any  of  us.  Many 
years  later,  when  my  sister  had  been  under  Dr.  Playfair's  treat- 
ment, he  ordered  her  abroad,  and  she  was  to  be  accompanied  by 
a  companion  of  whom  he  should  approve.     Miss  Buss  }iot  only 
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offered  to  let  her  join  her  party,  shortly  to  start  for  Marienbad,  but 
went  herself  to  see  Dr.  Playfair  at  eight  a.m.  (the  only  time  she 
was  free  during  term-time),  in  order  that  he  might  be  satisfied  with 
her  as  an  escort.    This  meeting  proved  a  mutual  pleasure  to  them." 

It  is  pleasant  to  know  that,  out  of  this  special 
thoughtfulness,  there  came  to  Miss  Buss,  not  only  the 
companionship  in  travel,  but  frequent  resting  in  the 
happy  home  of  these  girls  ;  and  also — a  very  great 
satisfaction — the  gift  to  the  school  of  the  "  Crane 
Scholarship,"  to  mark  their  mother's  appreciation  of  this 
m.otherly  care  of  her  children; 

But  the  help  given  so  kindly  was  by  no  means 
limited  to  inspiration,  instruction,  or  advice,  carefully 
and  considerably  as  this  might  be  thought  out  for  each 
separate  case.  Where  the  means  of  acting  on  her 
suggestions  were  wanting  her  sympathy  expressed 
itself  in  more  tangible  terms.  I  remember,  one  day, 
after  discussing  ways  and  means  in  some  instance  of 
this  sort,  stopping  short,  and  saying  to  her,  "  Do  you 
know  Jiow  many  girls  you  are  helping  at  this  moment  ?  " 
In  the  most  matter-of-fact  way  she  answered  reflectively, 
"  Well,  I  could  scarcely  say,  without  going  into  the 
question  !  "  Occasionally  she  would  ask  help  of  some 
one  of  a  little  band  'pi  friends  willing  to  give  it — often 
of  Miss  Laura  Soames — so  soon  to  follow  her — and  of 
Miss  Edith  Prance,  and  others.  But  more  often  than 
not  she  said  nothing  about  it,  generally  taking  it  on 
herself  When  the  school  had  been  her  own  this  was 
easy  enough,  but  in  a  public  school  the  fees  must  be  paid 
even  by  the  head-mistress  herself  She  was,  however, 
free  to  please  herself  as  to  the  help  she  gave  at  Myra 
Lodge,  and  those  who  may  have  made  calculations  of 
the  income  derived  from  the  pupils  there,  might,  if  they 
had  known  all,  have  found  themselves  far  from  accurate 
in  their  sum  total. 
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Here  is  a  little  story  from  far-away  times,  show- 
ing not  only  her  burdens,  but  that  still  rarer  gift, 
her  unwavering  steadfastness  to  an  obligation  once 
taken  up  — 

"  Among  her  friends  was  one  family  whose  means  were  not  in 
full  proportion  to  the  large-heartedness  which  made  the  good 
mother  decide  to  keep  as  her  own  a  little  motherless  baby,  which 
she  had  taken  in  during  its  mother's  fatal  illness.  Not  only  did 
her  own  little  daughters  welcome  the  baby  sister,  but  even  the 
overworked  father  accepted  without  a  murmur  the  sleepless  nights 
which  were  a  small  part  of  his  contribution  to  the  new-comer.  As 
soon  as  Miss  Buss  heard  the  story  she  said  at  once,  '  And  I  must 
do  my  part.     Her  education  shall  be  my  care  1 ' " 

— a  care  that  lasted  beyond  school-days,  and  included 
the  finding  of  a  fitting  occupation  for  later  life. 

Still  another  record  may  be  added  as  typical  of 
so  many  more  ;  a  story  none  the  less  touching  for  the 
humorous  way  in  which  it  is  told — 

"A  Short  Tribute  from  'A  Lame  Dog.' 

"The  work  of  'helping  lame  dogs  over  stiles '  is  not  recognized 
publicly  or  read  on  the  list  amongst  the  various  names  of  the  good 
works  and  societies  with  which  our  dear  Miss  Buss  was  connected, 
and  probably  only  the  *  Lame  Dogs '  themselves  know  what  a 
kind  strong  hand  helped  them  to  climb  the  dreaded  barrier  ;  but 
surely  among  the  many  thousands  who  call  themselves  '  Old 
North  Londoners,'  or  '  Bussites,'  there  is  a  long  roll-call  of  such 
silent  work,  deeply  graven  upon  the  hearts  of  those  who,  like  myself, 
know. 

"  The  first  morning  on  which  I  took  my  place  in  the  class-room 
among  several  other  new-comers  introduced  me  individually  to 
Miss  Buss,  for  on  hearing  my  name  mentioned  she  called  me  to 
her  and  asked  how  it  was  spelt.  This  impressed  me  very  much 
at  the  time,  as  I  was  the  only  one  upon  whom  this  honour  was 
conferred,  and  my  surname  was  hardly  one  to  deserve  special 
attention. 

"  As  time  went  on,  however,  the  little  extra  notice  was  sufficiently 
explained,  for  I  discovered  that  another  family  in  the  school  bore 
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a  name  nearly  similar  to  my  own,  and  indeed,  throughout  my 
school-life,  I  was  constantly  being  congratulated  upon  honours 
never  won,  and  credited  with  talents  really  possessed  by  the  happy 
bearer  of  the  other  name. 

"  This  incident  doubtless  might  appear  to  be  trivial  and 
insignificant  to  many,  but  to  one  nervously  entering  a  new  sphere 
of  life  this  was  not  so  ;  from  that  moment  I  felt  I  was  known  to 
the  head-mistress  as  having  a  separate  individuality,  although 
insignificant  enough  among  so  many. 

"  A  few  years  went  on,  and  school-days  passed  happily  enough, 
without  my  having  any  special  intercourse  with  Miss  Buss,  until, 
owing  to  an  unexpected  crisis  in  affairs  at  home,  it  was  suddenly 
arranged  for  me  to  leave. 

"Then  it  was  that  I  really  began  to  know  our  dear  head- 
mistress, and  to  realize  what  she  was  to  her  girls,  and  how  much 
she  cared  individually  for  each  one. 

"  On  a  memorable  morning  for  the  second  time  she  called  me 
out  to  have  a  chat  with  her,  and  fully  discussed  my  future.  She 
pointed  out  the  drudgery  incumbent  upon  one  who  was  only 
inefficiently  educated,  and  upon  finding  that  my  personal  desire 
was  to  have  studied  more  thoroughly,  she  insisted  most  strongly 
upon  my  remaining  at  school  for  another  year. 

"  I  held  no  scholarship,  neither,  as  affairs  then  stood,  could  I 
receive  any  help  from  home. 

"  All  remonstrance  was  immediately  swept  aside.  Miss  Buss 
offered  to  pay  all  school  fees  from  her  own  pocket  until  I  had 
earned  at  least  a  matriculation  certificate.  She  also  insisted  upon 
my  joining  the  gymnasium  classes,  which  at  that  time  were  enjoyed 
by  those  only  who  paid  additional  fees. 

"  How  could  such  kindness  be  refused  ?  From  that  time  work 
was  sacred,  and  as  the  terms  flew  by  and  the  examination  loomed 
in  the  near  future,  failure  became  the  one  evil  in  the  world  most  to 
be  dreaded.  When  the  good  news  at  last  came  out,  and  Miss 
Buss,  as  excited  over  the  result  as  the  expectant  candidates, 
warmly  congratulated  us,  she  seemed  to  let  each  one  know,  in  a 
way  peculiarly  her  own,  what  the  pleasure  or  pain  really  meant  to 
her ;  to  myself,  having  worked  under  high  pressure,  her  silent 
sympathy  may  be  better  understood  than  explained. 

"  She  trusted  us  so  thoroughly. 

'*  My  debt  was  never  mentioned  in  any  way  by  her,  and  it 
was  only  on  repaying  the  loan  she  told  me  she  was  glad  to  have 
the  money  back,  as  she  could  then  help  others  in  a  similar  way." 
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And  there  are  so  many  who,  like  the  writer  of  this 
story,  also  know,  though  what  they  know  is  known  to 
themselves  alone.  But  still,  even  from  such  vague  hints 
as  have  come  to  them,  many  intimate  friends  can  echo 
Eleanor  Begbie's  exclamation,  as  she  ended  an  inte- 
resting talk  about  the  early  days,  "  No  one  will  ever 
know,  on  this  side  of  the  Day  of  Judgment,  how  many 
girls  owe  all  their  education  to  Miss  Buss  ! " 
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CHAPTER    I. 

TRANSITION. 
"  The  old  order  changes,  giving  place  to  new." 

My  first  remembrance  of  Miss  Buss — dating  from 
October,  1870 — is  one  that  will  come  up  very  vividly  to 
all  who  remember  her  Tuesdays'  "  at  home,"  at  Myra 
Lodge,  and  who  will  recall  her  gracious  way  of  ad- 
vancing, with  outstretched  hand  and  welcoming  smile, 
to  meet  her  friends. 

There  was  a  touch  of  ceremoniousness  in  her  re- 
ception of  strangers  that  made  this  smile  seem  all  the 
sweeter,  dispelling  a  certain  awe  excited  by  the  presence 
and  dignity,  the  sense  of  power  and  purpose,  which  were 
there  as  the  natural  outcome  of  the  habit  of  rule  from 
her  childhood  upwards.  She  was  rather  below  than 
above  middle  height,  but  she  always  gave  an  impression 
of  being  taller  than  she  was  in  reality. 

No  one  could  be  with  her  in  any  close  relation 
without  speedily  knowing  how  really  kind  she  was,  and, 
after  a  very  short  acquaintance,  it  was  quite  easy  to 
believe  the  story  that  as  Miss  Buss  made  the  announce- 
ment of  one  of  the  first  passes  with  honours,  the  delighted 
student,  in  the  exuberance  of, the  joy  at  this  success, 
seized  the  dignified  head-mistress,  and  whirled  her  round 
in  an  impromptu  waltz,  ending  without  doubt  in  one 
of  those  lovinar  embraces  which  gave  so  much  warmth 
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to  school-life  ;  a  warmth  that  carried  her  so  happily 
through  so  many  long  years  of  incessant  strain. 

The  heavy  responsibilities  and  many  cares  of  her 
arduous  life  always  made  Miss  Buss  look  older  than 
her  years,  even  before  she  adopted  the  distinctive  style 
of  dress  which,  though  never  out  of  the  fashion,  had 
still  a  speciality  of  its  own,  which  always  made  it  seem 
appropriate.  She  acted  up  to  her  theory  that  each 
person  should  take  pains  to  discover  the  style  most 
suitable,  and  then,  having  found  it,  should  keep  as  near 
to  it  as  possible.  This  she  herself  did,  contriving  at 
the  same  time  to  keep  in  touch  with  prevailing  fashions. 
Her  gowns  were  always  well  made — for  school  and  for 
mornings  of  some  strong  serviceable  black  material, 
with  a  simple  collar  and  cap.  For  receptions,  prize- 
days,  and  evenings,  she  wore  rich  silk  or  satin,  with 
cap  and  ficJm  to  match  of  real  lace — her  one  cherished 
"  vanity."  She  had  a  weakness  for  good  lace,  not  for- 
gotten by  her  friends  on  anniversaries,  so  that  she 
acquired  a  good  store  of  this  valued  possession.  For 
ornaments  she  did  not  care  enough  to  buy  them  for 
herself,  though  as  gifts  she  appreciated  them  sufficiently. 
It  was  a  matter  of  principle  with  her  that  it  is  no  less  the 
pleasure  than  the  duty  of  every  woman  to  make  the 
very  best  of  her  appearance  ;  a  duty  especially  incum- 
bent in  those  days  on  all  who  held  any  views  which 
could  be  called  "advanced."  As  Mrs.  Marks  says  of 
her,  "there  was  about  her  an  entire  absence  of  pecu- 
liarity. Never  any  one  seemed  less  eccentric,  and  it 
was  impossible  for  the  most  rabid  opponent  of  woman's 
rights  to  say  that  she  was  *  unsexed.'  " 

And  just  as  she  had  a  woman's  regard  for  her 
appearance,  she  also  cafed  about  her  house.  The 
drawing-room  of  1870  was  not  yet  what  it  was  later 
— one    of    the   first    finished    specimens   of  decorative 
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household  art.  That  came  years  afterwards,  with  her  full 
success.  But  even  before  that  era,  though  it  might  be 
simple  and  old-fashioned,  it  was  certain  to  be  tasteful, 
and  as  artistic  as  was  then  possible. 

In  my  very  first  talk  with  Miss  Buss  we  touched 
at  once  at  the  point  on  which  she  felt  most  deeply. 
I  had  been  interested  in  the  question  of  employment 
for  women,  having  written  some  papers  for  the  Art 
Journal  on  the  "  Art-work  Open  to  Women,"  in  which 
I  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  here,  as  everywhere, 
the  chief  obstacle  to  success  lay  in  the  want  of  education 
and  of  training.  A  paper  read  by  Dr.  W.  B.  Hodgson 
at  the  Social  Science  Congress,  held  in  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,  in  1870,  followed  by  an  able  discussion,  had 
proved  the  connecting  link  between  the  question  of 
employment  and  that  of  higher  education,  and  I  then 
recalled  all  I  had  heard  from  my  friend  Miss  Jones  about 
Miss  Buss'  schools  and  their  new  developments. 

After  the  Newcastle  meeting  I  received  the  following 
note  from  Miss  Buss,  which  shows  how  things  stood  at 
that  date : — 

"  12,  Camden  Street,  Oct.  18,  1870. 
"  Dear  Madam, 

"  At  Miss  L.  A.  Jones'  request,  I  forward  you  four  proofs 
of  our  appeal.     What  we  now  want  is  funds. 

"  As  you  will  see,  our  list  of  subscriptions  is  very  small.  The 
paper  is  as  yet  only  a  proof,  because  we  cannot  circulate  largely 
any  statement,  until  the  lease  of  the  new  house  is  actually  signed. 

"  When  you  return  to  town,  I  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  you.  Agnes  has  often  spoken  of  you  to  me,  and  I  am  glad 
to  know  you  are  interested  in  our  plans. 

"  If  we  can  get  one  school  for  girls  well  started,  the  ice  will  be 
broken,  and  many  others  will  be  set  up  in  imitation. 

"  If  you  wish  for  further  information,  or  for  more  copies  of  the 
proof,  I  shall  be  glad  to  give  you  either. 

"  Believe  me, 

"Very  truly  yours, 

"  Frances  M.  Buss." 
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Pleased  as  I  was  with  this  first  communication  from 
one  whom  I  had  already  learned  to  admire,  I  could 
have  no  inkling  of  all  it  would  mean  for  me  in  the 
future,  as  the  beginning  of  a  friendship  which  steadily- 
deepened  through  the  four  and  twenty  years  that  fol- 
lowed ;  a  friendship  which  can  only  go  on  deepening 
after  we  cease  to  count  by  days  or  years,  since  it  is  of 
the  kind  not  begun  for  any  ending. 

As  I  left  her  that  day  the  feeling  of  her  life  went 
with  me  in  my  impression  of  the  grief  it  had  been  to 
her,  just  as  her  pupils  began  really  to  profit  by  her 
teaching,  to  be  compelled  to  give  so  many  of  them  up. 
Social  reasons,  family  reasons,  financial  reasons,  no 
reason  at  all — anything,  in  those  days,  was  sufficient 
excuse  for  ending  a  girl's  education.  But,  nevertheless, 
year  by  year,  these  same  girls  came  back,  under  the 
pressure  of  some  unforeseen  need,  or  even  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  things,  as  their  father's  death  broke  up 
the  family,  to  ask  their  teacher's  advice  how  they  might 
gain  a  livelihood,  and  to  rack  her  tender  heart  with  the 
hopelessness  of  their  lot.  Half- educated,  wholly  un- 
trained, what  could  they  do  ?  They  could  do  nothing. 
What  she  could  do  for  them  as  individuals  was  utterly 
inadequate,  though  she  never  failed  to  do  whatever 
might  lie  in  her  power.  But  each  separate  case  that 
came  before  her  made  her  the  more  resolute  to  help 
them,  as  a  w^hole,  by  giving  them  the  greatest  good  of 
all — a  thoroiigJi  education. 

It  is  quite  in  keeping  that  the  crowning  work  of 
her  life  should  be  the  outcome  of  the  passion  of  helpful- 
ness, in  which  this  full  mother-heart  poured  itself  out. 
She  was  a  born  educationalist,  a  teacher  with  the  whole 
bent  of  her  nature,  and  she  must  in  any  case  have 
devoted  herself  to  the  task  of  making  education  a 
science.     But  her  great  schools  were  the  work  not  of 
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her  head,  but  of  her  heart,  having  their  rise  in  her 
feeling  for  the  half-taught  girls  who  were  compelled  to 
teach  for  a  livelihood.  With  her  head  she  gave  them 
the  instruction  and  training  that  would  best  help  to 
this  end.  Then  with  her  heart  she  made  the  gift  doubly 
precious,  since  she  gave  them  not  merely  the  means  of 
living,  but  also  a  life  worth  living ;  they  were  fitted  for 
work,  but,  in  the  inspiration  of  her  own  life,  she  made 
it  work  worth  the  doing  ;  work  that  enriched  the  world 
as  well  as  the  worker.  It  was  her  aim  that  teaching 
should  cease  to  be  a  mere  trade — so  many  hours  grudg- 
ingly given  for  so  much  pay — and  that  it  should  take 
its  true  place  as  foremost  among  the  "  learned  profes- 
sions," in  which  excellence  of  work,  and  not  work's 
reward,  is  the  object  of  ambition. 

From  the  time  of  her  interview  with  the  Commis- 
sioners in  1865,  the  idea  of  making  a  public  school  for 
girls  had  been  growing  in  her  thoughts,  and,  five  years 
later,  several  of  her  own  personal  friends  who  shared 
her  feeling  agreed  to  form  a  trust  to  ensure  the  per- 
manence of  the  system  worked  out  with  so  much  care. 

The  trust-deed  was  signed  on  July  26,  1870,  by  the 
Rev.  Charles  Lee,  who  had  succeeded  the  Rev.  David 
Laing,  at  Holy  Trinity,  and  by  Dr.  M.  A.  Garvey  and 
Mr.  W.  Timbrell  Elliott.  The  Rev.  A.  J.  Buss,  who 
acted  as  honorary  secretary,  and  the  Rev.  S.  Buss  were 
also  members  of  the  Trust. 

During  the  ensuing  week  the  number  was  increased 
by  the  addition  of  Mrs.  Wm.  Burbury,  Mr.  T.  Harries, 
and  Dr.  Storrar,  a  member  of  the  Schools  Inquiry 
Commission.  During  the  next  six  months  the  Board 
was  increased  by  the  election  of  Dr.  Thorold,  Mr.  W. 
Danson,  Mrs.  Offord,  Miss  Ewart,  Miss  Vincent  Thomp- 
son, and  myself. 

Translated  into  plain  fact,  this  trust-deed  represents 
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the  transfer  by  Miss  Buss  to  the  public  of  the  results 
of  twenty  years'  labour.  The  school  was  her  own 
property,  being  merely  under  friendly  supervision  from 
the  St.  Pancras'  clergy.  The  income  was  at  her  own 
disposal,  and  out  of  school  she  was  free  to  cultivate  all 
the  refined  tastes  with  which  she  was  so  richly  endowed. 

Until  1866  Miss  Buss  had  remained  with  her  father 
in  Camden  Street,  making  no  change  in  her  life  since 
her  girlhood,  and  not  even  having  a  banking  account 
of  her  own.  It  had  not  occurred  to  any  one  that  in 
making  the  money  she  had  any  special  right  to  it. 

In  this  year  it  became  desirable  for  her  health  that 
she  should  live  away  from  the  school,  and  as  Mr.  Buss 
could  not  be  induced  to  remove  from  Camden  Street, 
he  remained  there,  in  the  care  of  a  relative,  while  Miss 
Buss  went  for  a  time  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Septimus  Buss, 
in  Maitland  Park.  But  in  1868  it  seemed  necessary  to 
prepare  for  the  coming  changes,  and  she  then  took 
Myra  Lodge,  to  which  she  removed  the  boarders  who 
had  been  under  her  supervision,  though  in  the  charge 
of  Miss  Mary  Buss  and  Miss  Fawcett,  at  15,  Camden 
Street.  She  had  to  be  prepared  with  some  alternative 
in  case  of  failure  ;  for  on  all  sides  she  was  warned  against 
a  venture  so  rash  as  to  be  almost  hopeless.  Who  was 
likely  to  send  girls  to  a  "  public  school  "  }  To  make  the 
experiment  meant  that  the  old  school — the  work  of 
so  many  years,  and  now  a  splendid  success — must  go. 
What,  then,  would  be  left  ? 

Success  would  mean  the  realization  of  the  desire  of 
her  life — that  success  which  came  at  last  after  nine  years 
of  effort — success  beyond  all  hope.  But  in  1870  the 
experiment  was  more  than  doubtful,  and  the  chance 
of  failure  had  to  be  boldly  faced.  She  did  not  hesitate, 
and  gave  herself  to  the  labour  of  the  new  organization, 
with  its  anxiety,  struggles,  and  all  the  chances  of  failure. 
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After  having  been  all  her  life  her  own  mistress,  she  put 
herself  under  rule,  and  in  addition  to  the  loss  of  personal 
freedom,  she  risked  a  present  certainty,  and  the  prospect 
of  future  affluence,  to  accept  for  the  next  three  years 
a  greatly  diminished  income  with  doubled  or  trebled 
work  ;  giving  up  at  the  same  time  assured  honour  and 
widespread  reputation  for  misunderstanding,  suffering, 
and  disappointment. 

A  letter  written  at  the  close  of  1871,  after  a  year  of 
struggle,  shows  how  keenly  she  could  feel  these  things— 

"  I  am  beginning  to  feel  very  hard  and  bitter.  Were  it  not  for 
that  Anchor  to  which  alone  one  can  cling,  I  should  sometimes 
lose  all  hope  and  faith.  One  gentleman,  who  can  well  afford  ^5, 
who  is  largely  mixed  up  with  education,  responds,  in  answer  to  an 
appeal  for  that  small  sum,  '  Let  Miss  Buss  do  it ;  she  has  been 
making  heaps  of  money  for  years '  !  This  is  the  general  view,  and 
is  one  reason  why  I  told  you  my  name  did  no  good,  but  rather  the 
reverse.  At  any  time  within  the  last  ten  years,  having  even  then 
a  large  connection  and  some  reputation,  I  could  have  '  made 
money  ; '  but  how  ?  By  taking  a  grand  house,  a  small  number  of 
'  select '  pupils,  offering  fashionable  accomplishments,  and  asking 
high  terms.  In  that  case  there  would  have  been  little  work  and 
plenty  of  money  !  Even  now,  if  I  cut  myself  off  from  the  public 
schools,  and  lived  in  Myra  Lodge,  devoting  myself  to  twenty  pupils, 
I  could  '  make '  a  good  income,  and  live  the  life  of  an  independent 
lady! 

"  But  as  I  have  grown  older  the  terrible  sufferings  of  the  women 
of  my  own  class,  for  want  of  good  elementary  training,  have  more 
than  ever  intensified  my  earnest  desire  to  lighten,  ever  so  little,  the 
misery  of  women,  brought  up  '  to  be  married  and  taken  care  of,' 
and  left  alone  in  the  world  destitute.  It  is  impossible  for  words 
to  express  my  fixed  determination  of  alleviating  this  evil — even  to 
the  small  extent  of  one  neighboui'hood  only — were  it  only  possible. 
If  I  could  do  without  salary  I  would  ;  but  it  is  literally  true — although 
this  is  of  course  \.o you  only — that  I  have  to  earn  about  ^£350  or 
^400  per  annum  before  there  is  anything  for  my  own  expenditure. 
This  house  has  been  a  great  burden,  but  I  hope  it  will  pay  in 
time  ;  I  could  not  have  surrendered  the  other  place  if  I  had  not 
had  this,  and  that  is  why  I  undertook  it. 
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"  You  see  I,  too,  am  growing  very  confidential ! 

"  What  work  can  do  I  have  honestly  tried  to  do.  Money  I 
have  never  had  to  give,  and  if  I  had  earned  money  as  mentioned, 
I  should  never  have  had  the  experience  of  numbers  and  consequent 
sympathy. 

"  Pray  destroy  this  note,  and  bury  its  contents  in  silence.  You 
can  never  know  how  much  hope  you  have  given  me,  as  well  as 
practical  help." 

Expecting  that  I  should  in  the  future  write  the  story 
of  this  work,  I  thought  myself  justified  in  not  obeying 
this  request,  as  now  in  breaking  the  silence  of  four  and 
twenty  years. 

Miss  Buss  began  to  work  at  eighteen,  and  worked 
till  she  was  sixty-eight,  and  she  was  one  of  the  most 
successful  women  of  her  time  ;  but  surprise  is  expressed 
that  she  could  leave  behind  her  the  sum  of  ;^  18,000. 
Considering  that  her  personal  wants  were  very  few,  and 
that  for  nearly  twenty  years  she  had  £i'>po  a  year  from 
the  school  {£\QO  a  year  and  capitation  fees)  and  from 
Myra  Lodge  not  less  than  ;^2500,  the  wonder  rather  is 
that  she  did  not  leave  a  great  deal  more.  It  is  evident 
that  she  must  have  spent  largely,  and  it  is  certain  that 
this  expenditure  was  not  on  herself. 

As  a  point  of  principle — that  good  work  should 
receive  good  pay — the  salaries  in  the  Upper  School  are 
higher  than  in  most  schools.^     As  a  matter  of  principle 

*  "  Some  time  ago  I  had  occasion,  on  behalf  of  a  joint  committee  of 
head-mistresses  and  assistants  of  which  I  was  a  member,  to  make  a  careful 
inquiry  into  the  salaries  of  assistants,  in  the  girls'  public  day  schools,  both 
endowed  and  proprietary.  In  the  course  of  this  inquiry  it  came  out  that 
the  North  London  Collegiate  School  is  able  to  afford,  and  does  pay  a  higher 
average  salary  than  any  other  of  those  from  which  we  obtained  statistics. 
.  .  .  The  Camden  School  also  held  its  own,  with  salaries  well  above  the 
means  of  those  obtaining  in  schools  of  its  type. 

"I  agree  in  desiring  the  average  salary  to  be  much  higher  than  it  is  for 
assistant-mistresses  and  assistant-masters  too.  But  I  claim  for  the  great 
leader  who  has  passed  from  amongst  us,  that  in  this  matter  she  has  given 
the  true  lead." — Letter  from  Mrs.  Bryant,  Educational  Times,  March,  1895. 
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also  Miss  Buss  thought  it  right  to  make  provision  for 
old  age,  as  she  did  not  mean  to  accept  the  pension 
which  would  have  been  offered.  And  considering  what 
she  had  been  having,  as  well  as  the  accumulated  claims 
of  her  generous  life,  this  provision  can  surely  not  be 
called  extravagant. 

But  in  1870  she  had  not  begun  to  save  on  any  large 
scale.  And  for  the  next  three  years  her  gifts  to  the 
new  movement  were  out  of  all  proportion  to  her  receipts, 
while  she  was  credited  with  the  possession  of  means  that 
were  non-existent,  as  well  as  with  a  salary  which  she 
declined  to  take,  knowing  that  the  money  was  needed 
for  working  expenses. 

Myra  Lodge,  though  at  first  an  anxiety,  was  before 
long  not  merely  a  success,  but  also  a  help  to  the 
school.  In  a  note  written  at  the  end  of  1873  Miss 
Buss  remarks — 

"  It  seems  that  I  have  paid  from  Myra,  in  fees  (paid  by  her  for 
her  boarders),  just  about  ^850  in  these  three  years  :  ;!^2oo,  ^232, 
and  £\\o,  and  I  have  received  in  all  (from  the  school)  ;^i6oo.  So 
your  head-mistress  has  not  been  a  costly  article  !  " 

Counting  the  value  of  furniture,  as  well  as  the 
balance  of  salary  not  accepted,  Miss  Buss  gave  during 
this  period  not  less  than  ;^iooo,  besides  paying  the 
.^850  in  fees  from  Myra.  After  the  removal  of  the 
Upper  School  from  202,  Camden  Road,  as  the  lease 
was  still  in  her  possession,  she  supervised  a  Preparatory 
School,  the  profits  of  which — ;^I500  in  all — she  handed 
over  to  the  governing  body,  thus  supplying  funds  for 
the  gymnasium.  Nor  was  this  all ;  she  made  in  addi- 
tion to  these  gifts  several  very  helpful  loans,  without 
which  the  work  must  have  come  to  a  standstill.  Early 
in  1873  an  entry  on  the  minutes  records  the  thanks  of 
the  Governors — 

"  The  Board  wish  to  record  their  strong  sense  of  the  generosity 
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and  public  spirit  shown  by  Miss  Buss,  when  she  last  year  pressed 
the  Board  to  take  on  mortgage  the  ground  and  building  in  Sandall 
Road,  for  the  enlargement  of  the  North  London  Collegiate  School, 
and  when,  in  March  last,  she  proposed  that  a  considerable  sum 
should  be  laid  out  in  enlarging  the  building  in  Sandall  Road  ; 
Miss  Buss  in  both  cases  sacrificing  the  additional  income  which 
would  have  been  hers,  and  undertaking  at  the  same  time  still 
greater  responsibility  and  harder  work." 

Under  the  new  scheme  Miss  Buss'  own  school 
remained  as  the  Upper  School,  but  was  removed  to 
202,  Camden  Road,  leaving  the  former  premises  in 
Camden  Street,  with  most  of  the  furniture  and  "  school 
plant,"  for  the  new  Lower  School,  of  which  the  fees 
were  fixed  at  £\  4^.  per  annum,  for  a  thorough  educa- 
tion up  to  the  age  of  sixteen  years. 

All  the  provisions  of  the  scheme  were  in  accordance 
with  those  proposed  by  the  Endowed  Schools  Com- 
mission, and  it  was  intended  that  the  fees  should  meet 
only  the  working  expenses,  the  buildings  being  supplied 
by  some  endowment.  For  the  Lower,  or  Camden 
School,  the  sum  of  ;^  5000  was  considered  sufficient,  and 
it  was  not  unnaturally  imagined  that  this  moderate 
amount  might  be  supplied  by  the  same  generous  public 
which  had  given  i^6o,ooo  for  a  similar  school  for  boys. 
For  the  Upper  School  only  ^1000  was  asked  to  supply 
the  furniture  left  behind  in  Camden  Street,  for  the  use 
of  the  Lower  School. 

In  September,  1871,  Miss  Buss  says  of  the  Camden 
School — 

"  No  furniture  has  been  paid  for  at  all ;  the  school  is  poorly 
supplied,  and  the  teachers  are  badly  paid.  Instead  of  being  rent 
free,  we  pay  ;^ii5  per  annum,  and  rates,  amounting  at  least  to 
^20  more. 

*'  It  is  clear  to  me  that  all  such  schools  need — First,  to  be 
rent  free ;  second,  to  have  an  endowment,  largish  or  small,  to 
keep  the  buildings  in  repair  and  to  offer  scholarships  ;  third,  to 
have  all  the  school  furniture  and  fittings  given.     Then,  but  not 
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till  then,  can  the  teachers  be  fairly  paid,  and  the  trustees  free  from 
anxiety.  For  such  a  purpose,  I  imagine  five  or  six  thousand 
pounds  are  wanted — say,  ;^4ooo  for  building,  ^looo  for  furniture, 
apparatus,  and  the  rest  for  repairs,  etc. 

"  For  the  Higher  School  the  same  kind  of  thing  is  wanted,  only 
on  a  more  extensive  scale,  as  furniture  and  fittings  must  be  more 
expensive.  The  higher  fees  would  still  be  required  to  meet  the 
demand  for  higher  teaching.  According  to  my  notions,  gymnasiums 
are  needed  for  every  school,  and  large  places  for  swimming." 

But  at  the  first  start  how  natural  it  seemed  to  expect 
the  small  amount  of  help  which  should  do  so  much  ! 
"  What  we  now  want  is  funds !  "  And  those  very- 
modest  sums  then  formed  the  total  of  this  requirement. 
She  asked  no  more  for  the  fulfilment  of  that  early  dream, 
"  I  want  girls  educated  to  match  their  brothers."  Every- 
thing was  there  except  the  funds.  The  educational 
system  had  been  tested  by  experience  and  stamped  by 
success  ;  the  teacher,  fitted  at  all  points,  was  ready  for 
work.  Friends  were  ready  with  time  and  thought  to 
help  in  carrying  out  the  work.  Having  thus  all  the 
important  essentials,  who  could  doubt  that  the  rest  must 
follow .'' 

In  our  own  enthusiasm  for  Miss  Buss  and  her  work 
it  seemed  to  Miss  Jones  and  to  me  that  all  that  was 
needed  was  to  make  the  case  known.  We  were  both 
accustomed  to  the  use  of  our  pens,  and  placed  ourselves 
at  Miss  Buss'  service,  beginning  first  by  an  appeal  to 
our  own  personal  friends,  with  enough  of  success  at  the 
outset  to  justify  our  going  on.  But  we  soon  discovered 
that  beyond  this  range  things  were  of  a  different  order. 

I  had  seen  so  much  of  the  kindness  shown  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall  to  all  sorts  of  philanthropic  effort 
that  I  fully  counted  on  their  help.  In  addition  to  the 
Art  Journal,  Mr.  Hall  was  editor  of  Social  Notes,  and 
Mrs.  Hall  had  not  given  up  the  St.  James'  Magazine ; 
so  that  we  saw  here  our  way  to  a  wider  public. 

H 
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The  reply  to  my  appeal  seems  worth  giving  in 
extenso,  as  a  measure  of  the  public  opinion  of  that  day. 
If  a  woman  who  had  made  her  own  mark  on  the  world 
in  ways  out  of  the  beaten  track,  could  so  write,  what 
must  have  been  the  feeling  of  the  average  woman,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  narrowminded  and  ignorant?  Mrs. 
Hall  was,  besides,  amongst  the  foremost  who  showed 
interest  in  higher  education  in  being  one  of  the  earliest 
of  the  lady-visitors  at  Queen's  College. 

Here  is  the  letter — 

"  15,  Ashley  Place,  Oct.  31,  1870. 

"  My  dear  Annie, 

"  I  dare  say  you  learned  a  good  deal  at  the  Social 
Science  meetings.  But  women  have  no  business  on  platforms. 
They  have  enough,  and  more  than  they  can  accomplish,  in  per- 
forming the  duties  which  God  and  Nature  have  assigned  them. .  .  . 

"  I  too  am  most  anxious  to  find  employment  for  women,  and 
would  give  every  female,  rich  or  poor,  a  trade — call  it  a  profession 
if  you  like — so  that  she  could  help  herself.  But  this  is  not  to  be 
done  by  sending  her  to  College  Examinations. 

"  There  are  not  a  greater  set  of  *  imtffs  '  and  extravagant  fellows 
in  life  than  our  College  lads.  It  is  not  by  them  that  the  business 
of  life  is  carried  on.  Do  you  want  to  educate  girls  in  the  'arts' 
as  practised  in  the  Universities  ? 

"  I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  the  arrangements  of  the  Lower 
School,  except  its  incompetence  to  provide  the  means  which  will 
enable  women  to  exist.  They  should  be  taught  trades — painting 
on  glass  and  china :  hair-weaving  ;  certain  branches  of  watch- 
making (as  abroad) ;  confectionery  ;  cooking — each  half-dozen 
going  into  training  for  this  at  least  once  a  week  ;  clear-starching ; — 
trades,  in  fact.  When  I  was  a  girl  I  went  down  once  a  week  into 
the  housekeeper's  room  to  see  how  jellies  and  blanc-mange,  soups, 
and  pastry  were  made  ;  to  learn  the  quantities  and  help  to  do  all 
she  did. 

"  This  did  not  prevent  my  accomplishments  going  on  ;  or  my 
riding  and  enjoying  all  the  amusements  a  country  girl  could  have. 

"  If  a  revolution  came  I  know  I  could  have  found  pupils  to 
teach  French  and  music  to.  I  could  have  made  a  good  nurse, 
or  housekeeper,  or  clear-starcher. 
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"  I  would  also  have  every  boy  and  girl  learn  the  Latin  grammar 
first,  or  at  the  same  time  as  the  English.  In  law-copying,  for 
instance,  which  young  women  should  be  trained  in  later,  knowledge 
of  Latin  is  invaluable. 

"  No  ;  dear  Mrs.  Laing  never  told  me  of  Miss  Buss'  new  plans. 
She  is  really  so  good  and  right-thinking  a  woman  that  I  wonder 
how  she  would  give  the  sanction  of  her  practical  name  to  any  plan 
embracing  '  College  Examinations,'  by  way  of  making  women 
useful  or  bread-earning  members  of  society.  Better,  more  useful 
education  in  what  can  be  more  practically  useful,  without  being 
unsexed,  is  what  they  want,  but  are  not  likely  to  get  while  such 
women  as  Emily  FaithfuU  lead  the  van. 

"  I  saw  some  time  ago  you  were  restless  and  uncertain  on  the 
question  of  Woman's  Rights,  which  might  almost  be  defined  as 
Man's  Wrongs.  Yottr  head  would  work  you  up  at  one  of  the 
Cambridge  Examinations,  and  now  and  then  work  up  a  clever 
woman,  but  what  good  was  to  arise  from  that  if  a  revolution  came 
I  cannot  understand ! 

"  I  should,  indeed,  be  astonished  if  your  father  '  went  in '  for 
College  Examinations  for  girls  ! 

"  I  hope  you  will  not  endeavour  to  enlist  X 's  sympathies  in 

College  Examinations  for  women.  Dear  darling  !  any  strong- 
minded  notions  would  be  a  source  of  trial  to  her  admirable 
husband,  and  do  her  no  good. 

"  I  am  sorry  you  have  taken  up  this  matter. 

"  Yours  sincerely, 

"  A.  M.  Hall. 
"  I  shall  have  a  great  deal  more  to  say  on  this  matter  hereafter, 
if  1  live." 

This  letter  was  as  discouraging  as  it  was  unexpected. 
But  I  bided  my  time.  Happily,  Miss  Jones  had  suc- 
ceeded better.  She  not  only  received  a  donation  of 
^30  from  Miss  Caroline  Haddon,  but  Mrs.  Ofiford,  Miss 
Haddon's  sister,  became  a  member  of  the  Board,  and 
by  her  practical  knowledge  gave  a  sympathy  most 
helpful  to  Miss  Buss.  Hearty  adherence  had  also  been 
secured  from  Mr.  E.  C.  Robins,  a  successful  architect, 
who  made  schools  his  spicialite.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Robins  proved  valuable  friends  to  Miss  Buss'  work,  as 
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they  have  since  done  to  the  Hampstead  High  School, 
to  the  New  Technical  Schools,  and  the  Hampstead 
Branch  of  the  Parents'  Union,  started  by  themselves. 

Mr.  Robins  first  of  all  demanded  a  personal  state- 
ment of  her  needs  from  Miss  Buss,  as  he  said — 

"  We  are  interested  in  her ;  in  her  experience  ;  in  her  aspira- 
tions ; — we  want  to  know  her  ultimate  aims.  We  want  a  sketch 
contrasting  what  is  provided  for  middle-class  boys  with  what  is 
provided  for  middle-class  girls  ;  also  how  this  particular  scheme  is 
likely  to  effect  the  desired  result."'   • 

This  paper  was  accordingly  drawn  up,  with  Miss 
Buss,  Mrs.  Robins,  Miss  Jones,  and  myself  as  honorary 
secretaries,  and  we  confidently  expected  to  get  the 
;^iooo  which  was  then  the  modest  limit  of  our  hopes. 

Soon  after  this  all  the  friends  of  the  movement 
were  gathered  together  at  a  drawing-room  meeting  at 
Myra  Lodge,  that  they  might  see  Miss  Buss,  and  hear 
from  herself  of  her  plans.  Her  notes  at  this  time  are 
in  curious  contrast  with  those  written  nine  years  after 
in  the  height  of  her  fame — 


"Nov.  20,  1870. 

"My  dear  Miss  Ridley, 

"  Many  thanks  for  your  note ;  you  have  worked  hard 
and  successfully.  I  have  invited  several  people,  but  as  yet  the 
number  of  acceptances  only  amount  to  fourteen. 

"  Mrs.  De  Morgan  is  interesting  people  in  one  plan. 

"  I  hardly  think  we  ought  to  ask  Miss  Garrett  just  no^v;  she  is 
almost  worn  out  with  meetings,  having  been  obliged  to  attend  two 
and  even  three  a  day,  since  the  election  excitement  began. 

"  My  notion  is  to  get  a  mixed  meeting,  in  Camden  Street,  the 
week  after  next,  and  then  we  can  have  speeches  from  the  gentlemen. 

"  I  am  hopeful  about  next  Wednesday's  meeting ;  the  thing  is 
to  interest  women,  and  to  convince  some  of  them  of  the  necessity 
of  schools  for  girls.  Then  to  answer  as  far  as  possible  any  objections 
so  that  they  may  be  armed  to  meet  them. 
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"  I  have  to  go  to  a  Council  meeting  in  Queen's  Square,  so  am 
rather  hurried. 

"  Yours  sincerely, 

"  Frances  M.  Buss." 

"  Myra  Lodge,  Dec.  r,  1870. 
"  Dear  Agnes, 

"  Will  you  and  Miss  Ridley  make  up  a  list  of  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  ladies  present  at  our  meeting  yesterday  ? 
Your  lists  and  mine  will  probably  complete  the  number. 

"  Were  you  content  ?  I  thought  it  a  great  success  to  have  so 
many  ladies.  Including  everyone,  there  must  have  been  forty-two 
or  forty-three. 

"  There  had  been  a  meeting  of  trustees  yesterday,  when  it  was 
decided  that  we  should  hold  a  parents'  meeting  at  Camden  Street 
next  week,  and  a  public  meeting  in  the  Vestry  Hall  the  week 
after.  That  is  why  I  could  not  announce  a  meeting  for  next 
week. 

"  With  love  and  best  thanks, 

"  I  am,  yours  affectionately, 

"  Frances  M.  Buss." 

Certainly  the  thing  then  needed  was  "  to  interest 
women"  generally  in  the  subject.  There  were,  of 
course,  a  certain  number  of  women  deeply  interested  in 
everything  relating  to  the  status  of  women,  educational 
or  political.  But  at  that  special  time  these  two  groups 
were  fully  occupied,  the  one  with  Miss  Davies'  new 
venture  at  Hitchin,  and  the  other  with  Miss  Garrett's 
election  on  the  School  Board.  These  two  ladies  them- 
selves took  full  interest  in  Miss  Buss'  plans,  as  she  did 
in  theirs.  But  they  all  needed  funds  from  the  outside 
public,  and  demand  and  supply  were  far  from  being 
equal. 

Public  opinion  in  1870  was  very  much  what  it  had 
been  in  1849,  and  to  most  persons  the  stir  about  im- 
proved education  for  women  seemed  very  unnecessary. 
Most  women  were  quite  satisfied  with  their  own  girls, 
and  did   not  trouble  about  the  rest ;    and   till  women 
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cared  about  the  subject,  it  could  scarcely  be  expected 
that  men  would  rouse  themselves.  Thus,  out  of  London's 
millions  those  really  concerned  in  this  question  might 
be  counted  by  hundreds,  and  persons  who  for  objects 
that  really  interested  them  would  give  hundreds,  or 
even  thousands,  thought  themselves  very  generous  if 
they  gave  units  or  tens  to  the  new  movement. 

Nothing  could  show  more  clearly  the  indifference  of 
the  public  to  higher  education  than  the  insignificance 
of  the  details  of  the  work  of  the  next  two  years.  They 
may,  however,  be  worth  noting,  on  the  principle  on 
which  the  mother  treasures  the  baby-shoes  once  belong- 
ing to  the  strong  man,  who,  since  those  first  uncertain 
efforts,  has  left  deep  "  footprints  in  the  sands  of  time." 

The  year  1870  ended  with  what  was  then  a  very 
great  and  important  event — one  of  the  very  first  public 
meetings  concerning  the  education  of  girls — held  at  the 
St.  Pancras  Vestry  Hall,  under  the  presidency  of  Lord 
Lyttelton.  Very  considerable  interest  seemed  to  be 
excited  in  the  larger  world  outside  the  immediate  circle 
of  friends,  and  hopes  rose.  One  important  practical 
issue  came  immediately  in  the  addition  to  the  governing 
body  of  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Thorold,  Vicar  of  St.  Pancras 
(afterwards  Bishop  of  Rochester  and  of  Winchester). 
Both  in  his  official  capacity,  and  as  having  been  a 
member  of  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission,  Dr.  Thorold 
was  a  most  valuable  supporter  of  the  work. 
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"WE   WORK   IN    HOPE." 

"  It  never  yet  did  hurt 
To  lay  down  likelihoods  and  forms  of  hope." 

With  the  success  of  this  first  public  meeting,  it  was 
hoped  that  the  tide  had  turned.  On  February  15,  1871, 
a  drawing-room  meeting  at  the  house  of  Mr.  E.  C.  Robins 
gave  still  further  encouragement.  I  had  prepared  a 
paper,  entitled  "  Pearl  and  Sea-foam,"  contrasting  the 
solid  work  of  the  education  given  to  boys  with  the 
evanescent  glitter  of  that  thought  to  be  sufficient  for 
girls,  and  giving  an  account  of  Miss  Buss'  work  and 
aims. 

A  good  discussion  followed,  in  which  many  persons 
interested  in  education  took  part.  The  immediate 
result  was  the  active  adhesion  of  Mr.  John  Neate,  who 
undertook  to  interest  some  of  the  City  Companies. 
This  was  a  real  advance.  Hitherto  there  had  been  a 
general  agreement  that  "  something  ought  to  be  done," 
and  that  "  somebody  ought  to  do  it ; "  but  it  was  also 
generally  agreed  that  "  somebody  else  "  was  responsible 
for  action  in  the  matter,  and  we  had  not  yet  found  this 
very  essential  personage.  The  discovery  was  now  made 
that  in  the  City  Companies,  which  had  done  so  much  for 
boys,  we  should  without  doubt  find  all  that  could  be 
desired. 
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The  prospect  did  indeed  seem  hopeful.  We  had 
already  on  our  own  governing  body  a  member  of  the 
Merchant  Taylors'  Company  in  Mr.  W.  Timbrell  Elliott, 
Our  new  friends,  Mr.  Robins  and  Mr.  Neate,  belonged 
to  the  Dyers'  and  the  Clothworkers'  Companies,  and 
all  three  gentlemen  became,  within  a  short  time,  the 
Masters  of  their  respective  Companies.  We  had,  how- 
ever, to  wait  quite  till  the  end  of  the  year  before  the 
first  large  donation  of  ^loo  from  the  Fishmongers' 
Company  set  the  example,  afterwards  followed  by  the 
Brewers'  and  the  Clothworkers'  Companies  in  the  gift 
of  the  school-buildings. 

Mr.  Robins  printed  the  first  copies  of  "  Pearl  and 
Sea-foam,"  which  were  found  useful  in  our  next  effort 
to  secure  ;£j"500  in  ^^"5  donations,  for  the  barely  necessary 
furniture  in  the  two  schools.  Miss  Buss  had  left  the 
greater  part  of  her  furniture  in  Camden  Street,  and  had 
gone  to  an  empty  building  at  202,  Camden  Road  ;  but 
about  this  time  she  writes — 

"  If  we  could  raise  ^500  in  addition  to  what  we  have,  I  think 
we  might,  for  the  present,  let  the  North  London  Collegiate  School 
go  on  alone. 

"  The  first  thing  next  term  will  be  to  apply  to  City  Companies 
for  the  Camden  School. 

"  I  am  very  busy,  as  you  can  guess,  and  you  will  not  mind  this 
work. 

"  I  could  send  such  a  statement  to  some  people,  I  think.  But 
I  would  suggest  that  the  whole  trouble  should  fall  on  you,  by  your 
giving  your  name  and  address  as  Hon.  Sec,  or  receiver,  or  any- 
thing you  like.    Any  names  I  obtained  I  would  send  to  you." 

"  March  23. 
"  What  a  very  nice  woman  that  Australian  lady  must  be  ! 
Somehow  I  have  been  in  a  depressed  or  out-of-tune  condition  all 
day,  and  now — faithless  that  I  am — your  note  conies  to  cheer  me 
up  and  give  me  fresh  hope.  How  wonderful  is  the  all-prevailing 
law  of  compensation  !     Sunshine  and  shade  vary  our  days." 
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"  March  27. 

"  The  City  people  are  not  to  be  moved  to  do  anything  that  is  not 
in  the  City.     Honour  and  glory  follow  there,  so  there  they  will  work. 

"  Mr.  Rogers  is  about  to  open  his  school,  and  when  it  is  done, 
it  will  be  published,  with  a  flourish  of  trumpets,  '  See  what  the  City 
does  !  It  inaugurates  a  new  era,'  etc.  But,  after  all,  what  matters 
it  if  the  work  is  done  ? 

"  Mr.  Rogers  has  already  been  attacked,  I  assure  you.  I  went 
straight  off  to  Mr.  Jowett,  some  time  since,  to  strengthen  him,  if 
necessary,  by  arguments  in  behalf  of  girls. 

"  Miss  Davies  helps  me  as  much  as  she  can,  but  her  energies, 
interests,  hopes  are  all  centred  in  the  College.  She  cannot  well 
beg  for  two  different  things  at  one  time,  and  it  is  for  this  reason 
that  she  is  not  one  of  our  trustees. 

"  There  are  three  City  men  who  have  in  their  hands  a  capital 
sum  of  ^30,ocK) — half  of  this  is  to  be  spent  on  a  girls'  school  in 
the  City. 

''  Nothing  but  an  organized  opposition  through  the  Charity 
Commission  will  make  them  do  anything  else.  ;^  15,000  on  otte 
school,  and  that  in  the  City,  where  it  is  not  wanted,  especially  if 
Mr.  Rogers'  school  be  opened  !  I  mean  to  try  and  get  a  grant  out 
of  them — they  have  given  three  grants,  each  of  a  thousand,  to 
Mr.  Rogers — but,  you  will  see,  they  will  give  another  thousand  to 
him  for  his  girls'  school,  and  they  will  give  nothing  to  us,  because 
we  are  not  in  the  City. 

"  Here  we  begin  with  nothing — in  the  Camden  School,  at  all 
events.  We  must  work  on  and  get  publicity,  then  we  may  get 
money." 

"March  27,  1871. 

"  Mrs.  Grey's  letter  came  to-day.  You  will  see  that  her  paper 
may  help  us  a  little,  but  not  very  much.  I  have  no  idea  as  to  an 
'  advocate.'  Dr.  Hodgson  is  at  Bournemouth — Mr.  Cooke  Taylor 
I  know  nothing  of — Mr.  Lee  is  the  only  person  I  can  think  of  now, 
and  there  are  several  reasons  against  asking  him.  Between  now 
and  the  31st  could  we  not  get  some  one  to  pay  us  a  visit  and  speak 
up  for  us  ? 

"  I  will  send  Mrs.  Grey  your  paper,  but  I  rather  think  she  had 
a  copy. 

"My  holiday  trip  was  delightful.  .  .  . 

"  Will  you  tell  me  when  we  meet  whether  you  would  consent 
to  become  one  of  '  my '  trustees  ?  " 
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"  May  9,  1871. 

"  How  brave  and  earnest  you  are  !  It  is  such  a  comfort  to  me  1 
You  can  have  no  idea  of  what  work  and  worry  I  have  to  face,  and 
almost  single-handed. 

"  Please  accept  my  proposal  to  become  a  trustee.  Your  help 
will  be  invaluable  to  me  and  to  the  Cause,  and,  as  a  trustee,  you 
can  say  and  do  much  more  for  us. 

"  Let  me  know  if  you  accept." 

"  May  23,  1871. 

"  I  want  to  see  you  very  much.  You  v/ere  unanimously  elected 
a  member  of  our  Board  yesterday,  and  were  also,  at  my  request, 
put  on  the  Memorial  Committee,  which  is  to  deal  with  the  ques- 
tion of  applications  for  money  from  Companies,  etc. 

"  I  have  written  to  ever  so  many  people,  but  have  no  more 
names.  We  have  got  a  list  of  the  Companies,  of  their  clerks,  of 
their  styles,  '  Worshipful,'  etc. 

"  The  ^5  collection  was  well  received  yesterday  when  I  men- 
tioned it  at  our  meeting,  and  the  list  has  gone  to  the  printer.  I 
am  really  quite  hopeful  about  it. 

"There  are  112  girls  in  the  Camden  Schools  now,  and  I  want 
you  to  write,  if  you  can,  to  Irwin  Cocks,  Esq.  (or  Cox?),  editor  of 
the  Queen,  346,  Strand,  stating  what  we  are  doing,  how  we  have 
started  this  school,  etc.  He  would  probably  insert  it,  and  then  a 
friend,  Miss  Chessar,  would  write  a  short  leader  about  it.  It 
seems  rather  too  bad  to  trouble  you,  but  I  really  am  too  overdone 
with  the  inner  work  of  the  two  schools  to  be  able  to  do  much  in 
the  outer  work. 

"  Mrs.  Laing  will  put  our  papers  into  Mrs.  Craik's  hands, 
to-morrow — D.  M.  Muloch,  I  mean. 

"  Can  you  tell  me  for  certain  what  is  Sir  John  Bowring's 
Company  ?    We  must  begin  with  that." 

Lady  Bowring  had  gone  over  the  schools  with  me, 
and,  Hke  all  who  saw  them,  was  charmed  with  her  visit. 
She  had  promised  to  secure  Sir  John  Bowring's  interest 
with  his  own  Company  and  with  the  Gilchrist  Trust. 
From  the  latter  help  came  in  scholarships. 

But  of  the  uses  of  "  Pearl  and  Sea-foam  "  none 
gave  me  so  much  satisfaction  as  this  letter  from  Mrs. 
S.  C.  Hall— 
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"April  6,  1 87 1. 

"  My  dear  Annie, 

"  If  it  please  God  to  prolong  my  days  and  my  ability  to 
work,  after  I  have  been  able,  by  my  exertions,  to  add  a  small 
additional  ward  to  the  Great  Northern  Hospital,  my  present  im- 
pression is  that  I  should  like  to  help  the  educational  plan  of  Miss 
Buss.  But  I  never  could  devote  my  heart  to  two  things  at  once, 
and  that  Great  Northern  Hospital  is  what  I  shall  work  and  beg 
for — and  nothing  else — during  the  next  year.  I  hate  bazaars,  but 
there  is  no  other  way  that  I  know  of  to  get  the  necessary  funds — 
except  a  concert — and,  at  present,  I  can  only  grope  my  way. 

"  Mr.  Ruskin  has  not  been  here  since  Christmas,  but  I  can  say 
anything  to  him,  now  that  I  know  him  so  well  ;  and,  after  I  have 
had  some  hospital  talk  with  him,  I  will  give  him  your  '^  Foam,'  and 
ask  him  to  see  Miss  Buss'  schools. 

"He  is  most  charming.  It  always  does  my  heart  good  to  see 
him  playing  with  the  dogs  on  the  hearthrug.  Oxford  takes  up  a 
good  deal  of  his  time.  Miss  Hill  looks  after  his  cottages.  Dear 
little  Joan  Agnew  is  to  be  married  this  month.  I  am  so  glad  she 
is  to  live  at  Denmark  Hill.     She  is  such  a  lovely  darling. 

"  I  am  very  glad  Mr.  Hall  suggested  that  art  work  to  you ; 
only  don't  make  yourself  ill  over  it. 

"  With  warm  regards  to  all, 

"  Your  affectionate  friend, 

"A.  M.  H." 

After  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall's  first  letter  I  had  met  at  her 
house  both  Mrs.  Laing  and  the  Rev.  T.  Pelham  Dale, 
friends  of  Miss  Buss,  who  warmly  took  her  part.  After 
much  effort,  Mrs.  Hall  and  Miss  Buss  met  at  last,  being 
mutually  attracted. 

Some  extracts  from  Miss  Buss'  letters  at  this  time 
show  how  very  busy  she  was — 

"  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall  and  I  have  not  converted  each  other  yet. 
Why  ?     Because  she  was  not  well,  and  I  did  not  go  !  " 

And  later — 

"  Mrs.  Hall  asked  me  yesterday  to  go  to  lunch  with  her  to- 
morrow. But,  most  unfortunately,  I  had  engaged  a  railway 
carriage  to  take  the  girls  in  my  house  to  Windsor,  and  cannot 
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possibly  send  them  without  me.  I  could  go  to-morrow  afternoon, 
but  I  have  a  meeting  of  my  Dorcas  Committee,  followed  by  a 
teachers'  meeting.  Both  these  must  be  given  up  if  I  go  to  Mrs. 
S.  C.  Hall's,  and,  as  you  have  already  met  this  Indian  gentleman, 
it  seems  scarcely  worth  while,  either  for  you  or  me. 

"  I  am  glad  Mrs.  Hall  is  being  led  to  see  that  a  woman  may 
have  cultivation,  and  yet  be  able  to  mend  a  glove.  Why  people 
should  insist  on  thinking  that  the  education  which  should  make  a 
man  must  be  injurious  to  a  woman,  is,  to  me,  perplexing." 

Though  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall  declined  to  beg  for  us 
herself,  she  did  very  good  service  in  introducing  Miss 
Geraldine  Jewsbury,  who  threw  herself  heart  and  soul 
into  the  work,  bringing  many  useful  friends,  and,  above 
all,  by  her  own  bright,  breezy  nature,  cheering  Miss  Buss 
in  many  an  hour  when  hope  was  low. 

"  Miss  Jewsbury  has  raised  again  some  hope — only  I  fear  she 
has  not  had  so  much  experience  as  you  and  I,  in  asking  and 
failing.     She  is  quite  charming. 

"  Monday. 

"  These  suggestions  of  Mr.  Robins'  have  been  carried  out,  as 
you  see.  By  to-morrow  night,  every  rnetnber  of  every  court  of 
every  Company  will  have  had  an  invite  to  Friday's  meeting,  and  a 
circular  of  the  Camden  Schools. 

"  I  have  asked  Miss  Cobbe  to  help  us  to  publicity,  and  Mr. 
Edwin  H.  Abbott,  of  the  City  of  London  School,  will  speak.  I 
will  see  about  Mr.  Bompas. 

"  Invitations  have  been  sent  to  every  parent  in  both  schools  ; 
have  been  left  at  every  house  in  the  High  Street. 

"  I  have  bought  twenty-eight  prizes,  have  ordered  labels  to  put 
inside,  have  harangued  the  Camden  girls,  have  divided  all  my 
girls,  and  have  had  a  dreadful  day's  work.  But  one  hopes  on, 
and  I  have  been  for  years  accustomed. to  find  '  after  many  days.'" 

At  the  prize-giving  of  the  Camden  School  the 
Lord  Mayor  (Sir  T.  Dakin)  took  the  chair,  and  there 
were  present  the  Lady  Mayoress,  Mrs.  Laing,  Mrs. 
Burbury,  Miss  Emily  Davies,  the  Rev.  Edwin  Abbott, 
Mr.  Fitch,  Mr.  Joseph  Payne,  and  other  friends  of 
Higher   Education.      Dr.  Abbott,  head-master  of  the 
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City  of  London  School,  spoke  very  strongly  on  the 
duty  of  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  to  provide  for  girls 
schools  similar  to  those  of  their  brothers. 

On  the  following  day  Lord  Dartmouth  presided 
over  the  meeting  for  the  Upper  School,  also  held  at 
St.  George's  Hall,  Langham  Place,  at  which  Harvey 
Lewis,  Esq.,  M.P.,  and  Arthur  Roebuck,  Esq.,  M.P., 
Mrs.  Grey,  Miss  Jewsbury,  Mrs.  Henry  Kingsley,  and 
many  others,  were  present. 

A  few  days  after  the  meetings.  Miss  Buss  writes — 

"We  are  agitating  beautifully.  Dr.  Storrar  read  me  a 
private,  but  very  encouraging  note  from  Lord  Lyttelton,  saying 
that  we  should  have  some  endowments  as  soon  as  they  can  lay 
their  hands  on  any. 

"  This  will  probably  be  very  usefid  to  us.  As  Mr.  Robins 
says,  our  school  must  be  the  first  of  a  series,  encircling  the 
City.  Boys  go  immense  distances  to  the  City  schools,  showing  it 
would  be  better,  physically  and  morally,  to  have  the  schools 
within  reach  of  the  parents.  Constant  railway  travelling  is  bad 
fur  growing  lads,  and  there  is  no  telling  the  amount  of  moral 
injury  from  companions  in  railway  carriages,  of  whom  the  parents 
know  nothing. 

"  This  cannot  be  tolerated  for  girls  !  .  .  . 

"  Uo  you  smile  inwardly  at  our  getting  the  start?  Whether 
successful  or  not,  we  are  first  in  the  field,  anyway,  even  in  the 
City.  I  feel  quite  lighthearted  because — you  will  not  guess — but 
Mr.  Danson  has  been  at  work  over  the  accounts,  all  day  yesterday 
and  all  day  to-day.  He  is  so  thoroughly  business-like,  and  so 
good-natured  and  patient,  that  it  is  a  sensible  relief  to  me.  He 
has  time  and  knowledge,  and  is  willing  to  devote  both  as  his  share 
of  work. 

"  I  think  we  shall  leave  London,  by  the  night  mail,  on  Friday 
in  time  to  catch  the  Hull  boat  to  Gottenburg,  which  starts  at  six 
a.m.  on  Saturday. 

"  As  I  am  always  very  sea-sick,  the  rest  I  so  much  want  will 
be  got  on  board  by  means  of  being  compelled  to  be  still. 

"  My  beginning  of  that  last  sentence  wants  an  explanation,  I 
see,  so  now  you  have  it.  Collapse  comes  on,  in  a  mild  form,  after 
weeks  of  work,  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  hours  per  diem.  I  trust  by 
the  time  we  reach  Gottenburg  to  have  recovered. 
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"  Mr.  Robins  asked  me  to  the  Swan-hopping  dinner ;  but  as 
it  is  on  the  yth,  I  must  not  give  up  a  week's  holiday  for  it.  So 
Mr.  Lee  is  going  to  advocate  our  cause  privately  as  opportunity 
serves. 

"  Mr.  Elliott  has  invited  me  to  the  Merchant  Taylors'  dinner, 
on  Thursday  next,  in  the  Crystal  Palace.  To  that  I  am  going ; 
more,  however,  from  policy  than  from  inclination,  as  it  is  very 
possible  I  shall  have  to  sit  up  best  part  of  the  night  to  pack  for 
my  journey,  and  put  away  all  other  things  until  my  return." 

"  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  packing,  etc.,  or  indeed,  any- 
thing peculiarly  womanly,  is  difficult,  almost  impossible  to  a 
woman  who  leaves  home,  day  after  day,  at  8.30,  and  does  not 
return,  often — well,  sometimes  till  10.30  at  night  ?  That  is  my 
programme  lately.     But  how  much  I  talk  of  myself.  .  .  . 

"  I  am  obliged  to  break  off  hastily.  I  have  been  waiting  at 
Myra  Lodge  for  visitors  who  have  not  come  !     Quel  bonheur I" 

•'July  24,  1871. 
"  This  morning  Mr.  Lee  and  I  met  Dr.  Storrar  and  Mr.  Robins 
at  the  Mansion  House.  The  Lord  Mayor  spoke  most  pleasantly 
to  us.  He  will  give  us  a  note,  which  Mr.  Lee  proposes  to  have 
lithographed,  and  a  copy  of  this  will  accompany  every  memorial. 
The  Lord  Mayor  was  particularly  agreeable  to  me,  and  con- 
gratulated me  warmly  ;  he  is  very  much  interested  indeed,  and 
hopes  to  pay  us  a  visit  in  working  hours  early  next  term.  At  all 
events,  the  Lady  Mayoress  will  come — we  must  keep  her  up  to  it. 
The  census  shows  a  steady  decrease  in  residents  in  the  City  ! " 

"July  27,  1871. 

"  Pray  read  the  attack  on  us  in  to-day's  Times.  The  fight  has 
begun.  We  are  not  really  in  opposition.  Any  school  in  the  City 
opened  by  Mr.  Rogers  will  not  prevent  the  necessity  of  a  Camden 
Town  district  school. 

"  I  only  trust  the  Lord  Mayor  will  not  back  out !  " 

Happily,  the  Lord  Mayor  stood  firm,  and  wrote  a 
strong  letter  of  appeal  to  go  out  with  the  memorial  to 
the  City  Companies. 

Miss  Buss'  holiday  was  most  profitably  spent  in 
Sweden  and  Denmark,  where  she  gathered  many 
educational    facts  and    theories,  and   where  she   found 
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the  Swedish  desk,  which  she  was  the  first  to  introduce 
into  English  schools. 

The  September  campaign  began  with  the  Lord 
Mayor's  appeal,  but  progress  was  still  very  slow.  Miss 
Geraldine  Jewsbury's  warm  sympathy  was  still  a  great 
comfort,  but  her  letters  show  the  difficulties  encountered. 
Speaking  of  one  friend,  she  says— 

"  I  must  neither  ask  her  to  subscribe  nor  to  ask  her  husband  ; 
in  fact,  I  could  not  rouse  her  interest  in  this  quarter.  She  says  she 
and  her  husband  have  embarked  so  much  in  the  cause  of  education 
that  they  can  do  no  more.  But  it  is  all  for  boys,  of  course.  How- 
ever, ^5  is  ^5,  and  I  think  more  of  it  than  any  other  ^5  I  ever 
earned.  I  could  never  have  believed  in  the  difficulty  of  getting 
money  for  such  a  good  purpose  if  I  had  not  tried. 

"  Give  my  love  to  Miss  Buss,  and  tell  her  not  to  lose  heart. 
But  it  is  trying  and  uphill  work  !  Only  her  example  strengthens 
others  in  all  ways." 

"Selwood  Park,  Sept.  3,  1871. 

"  Dear  Miss  Ridley, 

"  The  enclosed  letters  will  show  you  that  I  have  not 
forgotten  that  poor  Mr.  Ruskin  was  to  be  my  main  hope.  His 
illness  has  been  very  serious,  and  I  know  not  at  this  moment  where 
he  is.  I  shall  certainly  see  him  when  there  is  any  chance  of  his 
being  able  to  take  thought  of  anything.  I  know  how  much  interest 
he  would  have  taken  in  the  schools,  and,  I  hope,  will  take  in 
them  yet. 

"The  lady  on  whom  I  most  trusted  to  give  me  money  has 
given  me  just  nothing,  and  no  promises  even,  nor  expression  of 
interest,  and  the  aggravating  thing  is  the  reasons  she  gave  !  She 
has  anticipated  for  two  years  the  sum  she  gives  to  charitable 
objects  or  social  progress  to— the  Society  for  Advancing  Female 
Suffrage  !  !  ! 

"  I  have  been  entirely  unsuccessful  so  far,  but  am  not  going 
to  lose  heart  nor  hope ;  for  success  does  not  depend  on  whether 
an  object  is  supported  by  many  or  by  few.  And  I  feel  that  these 
schools  are  just  the  most  important  step  that  has  yet  been  taken 
for  women,  giving  a  solid  foundation  of  good  training,  and  Miss 
Buss  has  been  raised  up  and  trained  for  the  emergency.  She  is 
doing  the  real  needful  work  without  minding  the  clatter  of  nonsense 
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that  is  being  talked  about  Woman's  Rights,  and  all  the  rest  of  it. 
The  waste  of  money  is  the  least  part  of  one's  regret. 

"  My  counsel  and  advice  is,  first,  to  write  to  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  tell  him  that  his  example  would  be  readily  followed,  and 
entreat  him  to  lead  the  forlorn  hope  and  give  a  small  sum  of 
money.  I  would  write  the  letter  gladly,  only  you  can  do  it  better, 
and  are  in  the  midst  of  the  business  of  the  schools. 

"  I  will  write  to  Mr.  Roebuck,  and  see  if  he  can  rouse  any 
interest.  Do  you  also  write  to  Mrs.  Newmarch.  Tell  her  the 
urgency  of  the  matter ;  write  such  a  letter  as  she  can  give  her 
husband — not  too  long,  but  urgent.  Write  to  Miss  Cobbe,  and  beg 
her  to  make  an  article  of  appeal  in  the  Echo^  and  at  the  same  time 
interesting.  Shoot  all  these  arrows  at  once,  and  some  of  them 
will  hit. 

"  I  feel  ashamed  and  disgusted  at  the  tardy  and  small  response 
you  have  met  with  ;  but,  as  nothing  really  good  ever  dies  out,  I 
am  not  cast  down,  and  I  feel  just  the  same  interest  as  at  first- 
1  have  still  one  card  to  play  for  you,  as  I  have  not  made  my  appeal 
to  Mrs.  Kuth,  and  that  I  will  do,  both  to  her  and  her  husband, 
sending  on  your  letter.  Do  not  let  Miss  Buss  lose  heart.  Give 
my  love  to  her,  and  tell  her  that  though  I  have  not  brought  in 
anything  yet  it  has  not  been  for  want  of  talking  and  trying.  There 
is  always  a  dead  pull  in  all  undertakings  to  get  them  uphill  ;  the 
wheels  seem  to  stick  fast,  but,  after  a  while,  if  this  pull  is  continued, 
they  move.  Let  me  hear  from  you  again,  please,  and 
"  Believe  me,  yours  very  truly, 

"  Geraldine  E.  Jewsbury." 

I  wrote  to  Mr.  Ruskin,  mentioning  Miss  Jewsbury's 
request,  and  with  great  pleasure  received  a  kind  letter 
in  reply,  expressing  interest  in  what  I  had  told  him  of 
the  school,  and  of  the  feeling  of  the  founder.  But, 
having  at  least  three  times  more  work  on  his  hands 
than  he  was  able  for  just  then,  he  could  do  nothing  till 
after  the  Christmas  vacation,  when  it  might  be  possible 
for  him  to  come  to  see  what  was  being  done  and  what 
he  might  be  able  to  do  to  forward  the  work. 

It  was  always  a  regret  to  us  that  this  visit  never 
came  to  pass.  Miss  Buss  and  her  girls  missed  what 
would  have  been  a  great  delight,  and  Mr.  Ruskin  also 
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missed  the  sight  of  healthy  and  womanly  work  and  play 
which  could  not  have  failed  to  please  as  well  as  to  cheer 
him  in  its  hope  for  the  future. 

Miss  Buss'  letters  for  the  next  few  months  show  the 
effect  of  the  strain  of  suspense  and  of  hope  deferred — 

"  Myra  Lodge,  10  p.m.,  Sept.  27,  1871. 

"  Not  ten  minutes'  leisure  till  now,  dear  Miss  Ridley.  Teaching 
in  the  morning,  a  large  Dorcas  meeting  in  the  afternoon,  and  an 
overwhelming  mass  of  business  correspondence — not  nearly  gone 
through  yet,  however. 

"  First,  an  answer  from  the  Goldsmiths  has  come.  You  do  not 
need  to  be  told  what  that  answer  is. 

"An  idea  has  struck  me  that  it  might  be  well  for  us  to  ask 
those  who  have  subscribed  so  far  whether  they  give  to  one  school 
more  than  another?  If  not,  let  us  divide  the  subscriptions,  and  so 
hand  over  to  Camden  Street  some  of  our  money.  This  is  betweett 
us — ^just  now,  at  least.  .  .  . 

"  I  do  not  think  we  must,  in  any  way,  appear  adverse  to  the 
City  movement  under  Mr.  Rogers. 

"  I  feel  we  have  forced  him  into  action,  and,  as  our  motive  is 
to  help  women  generally,  and  not  the  women  of  Camden  Town 
only,  to  have  driven  him  to  act  is  one  result,  and  a  great  one,  of 
our  organization. 

"  Why  I  think  of  the  division  of  subscriptions  is  that  no  doubt 
some  of  the  people  would  prefer  to  help  the  poorer  school.  If  so, 
I  should  prefer  their  subscriptions  going  in  the  way  they  wanted. 
I  am  sure  that  my  old  pupils  help  their  own  old  school,  and  do  not 
care  for  the  new  and  unknown  one.  .  .  . 

"  I  have  written  to  the  Lady  Mayoress,  and  will  write  to  Miss 
Cobbe,  asking  her  to  let  me  call.  Of  course  I  shall  give  her  your 
note.  What  a  dear,  bright,  ever  young  heart  Miss  Jewsbury  has  ! 
If  you  had  done  nothing  but  interest  her,  your  work  would  have 
heQn  great.  She  has  saved  me  almost  from  despair  at  least  on 
two  occasions. 

"  I  don't  mind  our  Board  meetings,  and  really  have  never  but 
once  been  like  what  we  suppose  a  caged  lion  to  be. 

"  It  is  now  the  amount  of  the  work,  and  the  sort  of  unsettled 
state  we  are  in,  that  overdo  me.  But  Mr.  Danson  is  helping  to 
reduce  money  matters  to  order,  and  to  be  relieved  of  the  manage- 
ment of  that  would  be  really  a  comfort. 

I 
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"We  have  now  190  girls  in  the  Camden  School;  one  father 
has  come  to  live  in  the  neighbourhood  on  purpose  to  send  four 
girls.  I  scarcely  know  what  to  do  for  teachers,  and  am  in  corre- 
spondence with  all  sorts  of  people.  Old  pupils  do  not  seem 
available,  or  they  are  not  mature  enough. 

"  We  must  have  some  more  furniture  too,  as  there  is  not  enough 
in  Camden  Street  for  the  present  number.  The  ventilation  in  the 
Camden  Road  is  not  nearly  good  enough  ;  but  I  am  compelled 
to  act,  and  so  must  risk  observations  from  the  Board.  We  ought 
to  be  thinking  of  building  for  the  Camden  School ;  but  money, 
money,  where  is  it  to  come  from .'' 

"  I  hear  Mr.  Mason,  of  Birmingham,  who  has  just  spent 
^200,000,  or  some  such  sum,  on  his  orphanage,  intends  to  give 
;^3o,ooo  to  education.  Mrs.  Sheldon  Amos  went  to  him  about  the 
Working  Women's  College,  and  got  a  sort  of  promise.  I  always 
intended  to  get  at  him  if  I  could  ;  so,  hearing  of  her  visit,  I  wrote 
straight  off  to  the  wife  of  the  Town  Clerk  of  Birmingham,  Mrs. 
Hayes,  to  ask  for  an  introduction,  saying  a  visit  to  Birmingham 
would  be  nothing  if  there  were  the  least  hope  of  getting  help ; 
even  if  one  only  induced  him  to  give  part  of  the  money  to  girls 
at  Birmingham  something  would  be  gained.  A  visit  there  is 
therefore  looming.  Mrs.  Hayes  gives  me  a  warm  invitation  to 
her  house.  She  knows  me  through  an  old  pupil,  who  is  governess 
to  her  children,  and  called  on  me  here  when  in  London. 

"  (Ah,  ah,  how  I  wish  we  could  get  a  fine  building  for  the 
Camden  Road  School !  W^e  do  want  a  lecture  hall  and  a  gymnasium 
so  much.) 

"  Two  school  concerts  are  on  me  next  week,  and  a  good  deal 
to  think  of  in  connection  with  them.  Musical  men  are  not  easy- 
going :  each  one  will  have  the  best  places  for  his  pupils ;  each 
will  go  his  own  way.  Most  schoolmistresses  have  to  deal  with 
one  only  ;  I  have  three,  and  also  three  young  women  ;  the  latter 
were  fairly  manageable. 

"A  good  second  would  be  a  great  relief  to  me,  and  would 
enable  me  to  work  at  something  less  than  express-train  speed — a 
speed  that  cannot  be  continued  for  very  many  years.  It  would  be 
worth  while  to  raise  the  pay  of  my  second,  as  she  became  more 
useful.  I  never  have  time  to  prepare  my  lessons,  which  is  almost 
indispensable  if  one  wishes  to  teach  well. 

"There  has  been  quite  an  avalanche  of  storms  raised  by 
parents  lately,  mainly  because  I  have  had  to  engage  a  governess 
not  trained  in  the  school.     She   does   not   therefore  understand 
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our  ways,  and  causes  me  much  worry  ;  but  she  is  really  a  good 
Christian  girl,  one  who  will  do  well  in  time.  But,  as  I  tell  htr, 
1  have  to  suffer  during  the  process  of  her  instruction. 

"  If  the  Birmingham  invite  does  not  come  this  week,  as  I  hope 
it  will  not,  on  Friday  I  hope  to  go  to  Mrs.  Hodgson,  at  Bourne- 
mouth, till  Monday  night — Monday  being  our  half-term  holiday, 
and  most  of  my  house-girls  away.  Mrs.  H.  is  the  dearest, 
sweetest,  brightest,  most  unselfish  creature,  and  I  love  her  dearly ! 
You  will  believe  me,  when  I  say  how  much  I  am  learning  to  love 
you.  I  cannot  bear  to  hear  of  your  being  tired.  Pray  take  rest 
and  get  well. 

"  Always  your  loving 

"F.  M.  B." 

There  came  at  this  juncture  a  very  bright  ray  of 
encouragement  in  a  gratifying  letter  from  the  Princess 
of  Wales.  As  the  Queen  had  given  her  name  to  the 
first  College,  it  was  thought  that  the  Princess  might  do 
no  less  for  the  first  Public  School  for  Girls,  and  the 
Memorial  Committee  made  the  request,  on  the  principle 
of  "  nothing  venture,  nothing  have." 

The  following  letter  was  addressed  to  the  Rev. 
Charles  Lee,  as  the  chairman  of  the  Memorial  Com- 
mittee : — 

"  Sir, 

"  I  am  directed  by  the  Princess  of  Wales  to  acknow- 
ledge the  receipt  of  a  letter  signed  by  you,  in  conjunction  with  Dr. 
J.  Storrar,  on  behalf  of  the  trustees  and  governors  of  the  institution 
established  in  Camden  Town  for  the  promotion  of  secondary  in- 
struction for  girls. 

"Her  Royal  Highness  fully  recognizes  the  importance  and 
great  need  of  improvement  in  the  education  of  girls  of  the  poorer 
middle  class,  and  believes  that  the  North  London  Collegiate 
School  for  Girls,  with  its-  Lower  School,  will  not  only  to  some 
extent  meet  this  want,  but  that  it  will  also  serve  as  a  model  to 
similar  schools,  the  establishment  of  which  in  other  parts  of  the 
Metropolis,  and  in  the  country  generally,  it  may  encourage. 

"The  Princess  of  Wales,  therefore,  has  much  pleasure  in 
acceding  to  the  request  that  her  Royal  Highness  would  allow 
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these  schools  to  be  placed  under  her  patronage,  and  has  directed 
me  to  forward  to  you  the  enclosed  cheque  for  fifty  guineas  as  her 
Royal  Highness'  contribution  to  the  funds  of  the  undertaking. 
"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir, 

"  Your  most  obedient  servant, 

'•  M.  HOLZMANN,  Private  Secretary. 
"  Sandringham,  Nov.  15,  1871." 

In  response  to  this  cheering  bit  of  news  Miss 
Jewsbury  at  once  wrote  off — 

"Manchester,  Nov.  26,  1871. 

''  1  am  very  glad  indeed  about  the  Princess.  It  is  the  best  of 
all  the  many  kind  things  she  has  done.    How  did  you  get  at  her? 

"  I  will  write  myself  to  Mr.  Novelli,  and  am  going  on  Tuesday 
to  Sir  Joseph  Whitworth's,  and  will  see  if  I  can  move  him  to 
help  us  !  Give  my  love  to  Miss  Buss.  She  will  '  see  the  fruit 
of  her  doings '  yet ;  and  she  does  not  know  how  much  her  patient 
endurance  has  strengthened  the  hands  of  the  many  (of  whom  she 
may  never  hear)  who  are  wearied  and  ready  to  lose  heart  in  their 
labours.     I  can  speak  of  what  her  example  is  to  myself." 


CHAPTER    III. 

"THE   SISTERS   OF   THE   BOYS." 

"  No  man  will  give  his  son  a  stone  if  he  asks  for  bread  ;  but  thousands 
of  men  have  given  their  daughters  diamonds  when  they  asked  for  books, 
and  coiled  serpents  of  vanity  and  dissipation  round  their  necks  when  they 
asked  for  wholesome  food  and  beneficent  employment." — F.  P.  CoBBE. 

The  great  event  of  the  year  1871 — from  the  educational 
point  of  view — was  the  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Arts, 
at  which  Mrs.  William  Grey  read  her  able  paper  on 
Secondary  Education  for  Girls,  in  which  was  contained 
the  germ  of  the  Women's  National  Education  Union, 
and  the  Girls'  Public  Day  Schools  Company.  The 
chair  was  taken  by  the  Rev.  William  Rogers,  whose 
great  school  for  boys  in  Cowper  Street  was  just  com- 
pleted, and  the  audience  included  most  of  the  distin- 
guished leaders  in  educational  movements. 

Mrs.  Grey  took  up  the  question  of  higher  education 
for  women  in  all  its  bearings,  and,  recognizing  the  needs 
which  had  to  be  met,  proposed  the  formation  of  "an 
Educational  League,"  to  embrace  all  who  were  actively 
interested  in  the  question,  and  having  for  its  object — 

"  to  carry  what  might  be  characterized  as  the  Educational  Charter 
of  Women — first,  the  equal  right  of  women  to  the  education  con- 
sidered best  for  human  beings  ;  second,  the  equal  right  of  women 
to  a  share  in  the  existing  educational  endowments  of  the  country, 
and  to  be  considered,  not  less  than  boys,  in  the  creation  of  any 
new  endowments  ;   third,  the  registration  of  teachers,  with  such 
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other  measures   as  may  raise  teaching  as  a   profession   no   less 
honourable  and  honoured  for  women  than  it  is  for  men." 

The  discussion  following  this  paper  will  always 
retain  historic  value,  because,  as  both  sides  had  free 
scope,  it  represents  the  exact  estimate  of  women  which 
prevailed  at  that  period.  For  the  women  of  the  twentieth 
century — in  the  serene  enjoyment  of  the  results  of  the 
work  of  the  nineteenth  century — it  will  have  an  interest 
of  which  wonder  will  form  no  small  part.  The  women 
of  1 87 1,  as  they  listened,  had  long  since  ceased  to 
wonder,  but  the}'  had  other  feelings  which,  happily  for 
the  readers  of  1971,  will  also  have  acquired  the  historic 
value  which  attaches  to  all  relics  of  a  far-away  past. 

It  was  when  presiding  at  this  meeting  that  Mr. 
Rogers  made  the  speech,  of  which  every  one  heard  so 
much  during  the  next  two  years,  a  speech  that  showed 
how  he  also  had  yet  to  learn  from  experience  the  differ- 
ence between  efforts  for  boys'  and  efforts  for  girls' 
schools. 

In  proposing  the  vote  of  thanks  for  Mrs.  Grey's 
paper,  Mr.  Rogers  remarked  that  he  could  not  agree 
with  one  statement — that  there  was  no  demand  on  the 
part  of  parents  for  a  higher  education  ;  on  the  contrary, 
there  was  a  widespread  dissatisfaction  with  the  present 
state  of  things.  Being  anxious  to  establish  a  girls' 
school  in  connection  with  the  Boys'  Middle-class  School 
in  London,  he  sent  round  a  paper  to  the  parents  of  the 
boys — numbering  about  eleven  hundred — asking  their 
opinion,  and  he  received  answers,  and  promises  that  the 
girls  should  be  sent,  from  about  five  hundred.  He  also 
disputed  the  statement  that  "  where  pounds  were  sub- 
scribed for  the  boys  there  was  difficulty  in  getting 
shillings  for  the  girls,"  as  he  believed  that  funds  would 
be  forthcoming  so  soon  as  the  real  difficulty — of  suitable 
sites  and  good  teachers — had  been  met. 
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In  passing,  it  may  here  be  noted  that  during  the 
year  following  this  meeting  Mr,  Rogers  succeeded  in 
securing  the  required  site  and  teachers,  and  thereupon 
made  his  appeal  for  the  girls — the  "  sisters  of  the  boys." 
For  the  boys,  in  one  single  meeting,  he  had  obtained 
promises  of  ;^6o,ooo,  to  which  another  ;^  10,000  was 
added.  It  was  the  work  of  months  to  collect  for  the 
girls  the  sum  of  ^5000,  much  less  than  one-tenth  of 
what  had  been  given  for  the  boys.  What  eventually 
became  of  this  ;^5000  will  be  told  in  due  course. 

On  the  strength  of  Mr.  Rogers'  speech  at  Mrs.  Grey's 
meeting,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Daily  News,  stating 
that  the  Camden  School  was  in  full  possession  of  the 
essential  points  of  teachers  and  pupils,  and  now  needed 
only  iJ^5ooo  for  a  suitable  building. 

To  this  appeal  there  was  no  response  in  money  ; 
but,  on  July  6,  1871,  I  had  a  note  from  Miss  Buss 
which  showed  that  interest  had  been  excited — 

"  Dear  Miss  Ridlev, 

"  Miss  Mary  Gurney  has  been  here  to-day,  and  she 
talks  of  writing  a  paper  for  the  Leeds  meeting  of  the  Social 
Science.  I  told  her  about  you,  and  asked  her  to  write  to  you, 
and  I  also  said  that  a  sketch  of  this,  the  only  public  school  for 
girls,  would  probably  lead  to  more  useful,  because  more  positive, 
results  than  another  paper  on  the  general  question  of  girls' 
education. 

"  Miss  Gurney  is  the  daughter  of  the  shorthand  writer  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  is  deeply  interested  in  all  educational 
questions. 

"  She  has  made  our  acquaintance  only  from  your  newspaper 
paragraph. 

"  1  felt  what  the  little  children  call  naughty  on  Monday — 
wearied,  dejected,  worried,  and  over-anxious  !  !  But  body  pre- 
vails, as  you  know,  over  mind,  and  I  felt  very  sorry  for  what  I 
said  to  you. 

"  I  send  you  a  Daily  News  of  to-day.  The  leader  will  help 
on  our  appeal.     Only  the  editor,  all  the  way  through,  speaks  of 
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'  boys '  instead  of   '  children,'   which   would    include    boys    and 
girls. 

"  We  meet  to-morrow  ? 

"  Always  yours, 

**  Frances  M.  Buss." 

Early  in  July  a  letter  of  mine  in  Public  Opinion 
had  been  followed  by  a  discussion  on  endowments  for 
girls'  schools,  which  I  finally  summed  up  as  follows : — 

"  Now,  however,  we  may  hope.  In  this  implied  support  of  the 
Lord  Mayor  we  see  far  more  than  help  to  the  Camden  School. 
We  see  in  it  a  hope  of  some  large  and  united  public  effort,  through 
which  the  Camden  School  will  be  only  the  first  of  a  series  en- 
circling London,  and  everywhere  meeting  the  same  want.  A  great 
step  has  been  taken  in  the  City,  in  Mr.  Rogers'  proposed  new 
schools  there.  Two  other  City  schools  are  also  proposed.  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  resident  City  population 
is  steadily  diminishing.  To  benefit  girls  truly  the  schools  should 
come  to  them  in  the  suburbs." 

Referring  to  this  hope,  Miss  Gurney  writes — 

"  I  am  extremely  obliged  to  you  for  your  kindness  in  thinking 
of  my  paper,  and  sending  me  such  a  helpful  letter  about  it.  I  will 
get  the  Illustrated  News.  I  will  also  venture  to  write  to  Miss 
Cobbe,  and  I  will  look  at  your  letter  in  Public  Opinion.  I  think 
I  have  advocated  just  the  same  view  in  my  paper.  The  difficulty 
seems  to  be  to  constitute  the  central  authority.  Any  Middle-class 
scheme  ought  to  be  veiy  superior  to  our  Elementary  Education, 
which  has  grave  defects.  And  then,  where  are  our  suitable  teachers 
to  be  found .''  From  my  experience  of  the  world  there  are  few 
people  like  Miss  Buss.  It  will  never  do  to  have  the  teachers  of 
Elementary  schools.  But  of  course  all  these  difficulties  must  be 
met  with  spirit. 

"  I  have  been  so  much  interested  in  your  arguments  in  favour 
of  public  schools,  of  many  of  which  I  had  not  thought,  but  I  agree 
with  all.  I  should  have  liked  to  copy  it  into  my  paper,  and  have 
acknowledged  your  kind  help,  but  had  not  room  ;  so  I  have  stolen 
some  of  your  ideas,  which  I  hope  you  will  pardon,  and  have  woven 
them   in   with   a   curious  German  report  from  Frankfurt     Your 
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thoughts  in  favour  of  a  '  mixture  of  classes  '  and  '  true  independ- 
ence '  have  long  been  favourite  hobbies  of  mine ;  but  your  idea 
of  an  esprit  de  corps  was  quite  new  to  me,  and  I  think  it  most 
valuable." 

In  the  Echo  of  October  lo,  1871,  there  is  a  report 
of  the  Social  Science  Meeting  at  Leeds,  saying — 

"The  time  of  the  Education  Department  to-day  was  wasted  for 
a  long  time  by  two  factious  men.  They  spoiled  the  discussion  of 
the  papers  by  Mrs.  Grey  and  Miss  Gurney  on  the  special  require- 
ments for  the  improvement  of  the  education  of  girls,  by  two  childish 
speeches,  the  one  in  disparagement,  the  other  in  eulogy  of  woman. 
Mr.  Baines  (the  president)  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  shutting 
them  up." 

In  the  same  day's  issue  of  the  EcIlo  there  is  a  some- 
what sarcastic  letter  from  Miss  Cobbe,  commenting  on 
Mr.  Rogers'  happy  visions  of  help  for  girls'  education, 
and  demanding  the  practical  realization  so  long  deferred, 
and  especially  advocating  the  claims  of  the  Camden 
School  to  a  fraction  of  the  help  so  liberally  bestowed 
on  the  brothers  of  these  girls. 

The  outcome  of  Mrs.  Grey's  papers — read  before  the 
Society  of  Arts  and  the  Social  Science  Congress  at 
Leeds — was  a  large  and  enthusiastic  meeting  in  London, 
in  November,  1871,  when  the  Women's  National  Educa- 
tion Union  was  formally  inaugurated,  with  Mrs.  Grey 
as  president  for  the  first  year.  In  the  year  follow- 
ing H.R.H.  the  Princess  Louise  (Marchioness  of  Lome) 
became  president,  with  a  goodly  array  of  well-known 
names  as  vice-presidents,  and  an  acting  committee  of 
Educationalists,  professional  and  amateur.  Of  this  com- 
mittee, Mr.  Joseph  Payne,  Chairman  of  the  College  of 
Preceptors,  became  the  chairman  till  his  death  in  1875. 

The  Woman  s  Education  fonrtial,  edited  by  Miss 
Shirreff  and  Mr.  G.  C.  T.  Hartley,  served  as  the  special 
organ  of  the   Union,  lasting  for  over  ten   years,  and 
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containing  a  summary  of  the  most  important  events  of 
a  decade  rich  in  interest  for  all  women. 

Miss  Buss'  Journal-letters  refer  to  the  rise  of  the 
Women's  Education  Union,  and  also  to  a  suggestion 
made  by  a  friend  that  Mrs.  Grey,  having  the  public 
ear,  should  make  an  appeal  through  the  Times  for  the 
Camden  School — 

"Nov.  I,  1871. 

"Dear  Miss  Ridley, 

"  Miss  Gurney  called  on  Monday.  She  is  willing  to 
join  Mrs.  Grey's  association — the  National  Union  for  Improving 
Women's  Education,  or  some  such  name.  May  I  give  in  your  name 
as  a  member,  and  perhaps  worker  ?  I  think  we  ought  now  to  print 
an  account  of  what  we  have  done — what  say  you  ?  Your  pamphlet, 
'  Pearl  and  Sea-foam,'  is  almost  out — I  have  only  two  copies. 
From  what  Miss  Gurney  said,  I  think  she  would  write  a  pamphlet, 
but  I  told  her  I  would  consult  you.     Please  tell  me  your  opinion. 

"  When  you  can,  I  want  you  to  enter  into  our  inner  life,  and 
then  some  fine  day  write  an  account  of  it — perhaps  after  my  time, 
who  can  say  1  At  all  events,  a  detailed  account  of  Cheltenham 
College  for  Ladies  was  read,  at  a  Social  Science  Congress  one  year, 
and  perhaps  you  might  do  a  similar  thing  for  us  at  a  future  time. 

"  There  is  a  talk  of  getting  representatives  of  different  educa- 
tional bodies  on  Mrs.  Grey's  National  Union  Committee.  If  so,  I 
hope  you  will  represent  us.  But  that  appointment  must  be  made 
by  the  Board. 

"  This  must  be  the  tenth  letter,  so  you  will  forgive  its  jerky 
style.     Our  concerts  went  off  well  and  were  well  attended. 

"  Your  very  loving 

"Arnie. 

"You  do  not  know  my  'pet  name' — that  given  me  by  my  dear 
wee  nephew  ? " 

Miss  Buss  was  elected  on  the  Council  of  the  Educa- 
tion Union  as  representative  of  the  Schoolmistresses 
Association.  She  was  also  of  great  use  in  sending 
information,  through  me,  to  a  sub-committee  of  which 
I  was  for  a  time  a  member. 

In  readiness  for  the  need  of  which  Miss  Buss  speaks 
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I  had  been  collecting  material  for  an  enlargement  of 
"  Pearl  and  Sea-foam,"  but  as  Miss  Gurney  was  willing 
to  make  the  schools  the  text  of  her  pamphlet  (issued 
later  as  No.  3  of  the  Women's  Education  Union  Series), 
her  offer  was  gladly  accepted.  In  this  pamphlet  Miss 
Buss'  schools  are  recognized  as  the  model  on  which 
those  of  the  Girls'  Public  Day  Schools'  Company  were 
afterwards  formed. 

In  December,  1871,  Miss  Gurney  writes — 

"  I  am  extremely  obliged  for  all  the  trouble  you  have  taken  with 
my  paper.  It  has  been  a  very  difficult  task,  especially  after  writing 
on  the  same  subject  before.  I  hope  you  will  read  my  Leeds  paper 
in  the  Englishwoman'' s  Review  last  month. 

"  I  most  fully  feel  the  truth  of  all  you  say  about  Miss  Buss.  I 
think  her  personal  influence  most  wonderful ;  and,  although  I 
cannot  say  that  she  has  awakened  any  new  enthusiasm  in  me, 
because  an  educational  enthusiasm  has  been  always  a  part  of 
myself,  yet  I  think  I  am  able  to  see  and  appreciate  her  rare  worth 
and  talent. 

"And  yet,  in  this  paper,  we  must  not  say  anything  which  will 
appear  like  flattery  to  those  who  do  not  know  her." 

Miss  Buss'  own  words  gave  her  appreciation  of  the 
help  rendered  to  her  own  work  by  this  pamphlet — 

"  Myra  Lodge,  March  25,  1872. 

"  My  dear  Miss  Gurney, 

"The  pamphlet  shall  go  out  to-day  to  Mrs.  Gilbert. 
It  seems  to  me  that  we  cannot  circulate  your  paper  too  widely. 
Will  you  order  another  one  thousand  copies,  or,  if  you  think  more 
wiU  be  wanted,  let  us  have  two  thousand. 

"  Should  not  a  copy  be  sent  to  the  members  of  the  Council  of 
the  Society  of  Arts,  and  of  the  Social  Science  ?  Copies  will  be 
wanted  for  the  annual  meetings  of  both  these  societies. 

"  On  all  hands  I  hear  how  glad  people  are  to  have  so  clear  a 
statement  of  our  plans. 

"  The  Merchant  Taylors  have  given  us  fifty  guineas  and  the 
Dyers  five.  As  yef,  no  other  Companies  have  responded  to  our 
appeal.  .  .  . 
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"  Dr,  Hodgson  says  he  has  read  your  paper  with  great  interest, 
and  that  he  trusts  this  strong  appeal  may  help  us.  He  asks  whence 
you  quoted  him  ? 

"  By  his  advice,  I  have  sent  some  copies  away.  During  the 
Easter  recess — from  the  17th  to  the  29th  of  April — I  hope  to  go 
to  Edinburgh,  in  order  to  see  the  five  schools  of  the  Merchant 
Companies  :  4400  pupils  under  one  management — two  schools  for 
boys,  and  two  for  girls  (one  of  the  latter  with  1200  pupils,  and  the 
other  with  500),  and  one  mixed  school. 

"  Do  you  see  the  Examiner  ?  It  is  very  liberal  in  the  women's 
questions.  A  pamphlet,  containing  a  reprint  of  many — well,  several 
— of  its  articles  has  just  been  issued. 

"  I  think  you  will  not  mind  my  saying  that  every  otie  likes  your 
pamphlet — so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes.  When  are  we  to  pay 
for  the  first  edition  ? 

"  With  all  kind  regards, 

"  Believe  me,  yours  most  truly, 

"Frances  M.  Buss. 

"  To  Miss  Gurney." 

But  this  comes  some  months  later.  In  the  mean 
time,  Mrs.  Grey  had  to  buy  the  experience  that  after- 
wards led  to  the  formation  of  the  new  company.  The 
Journal-letter  of  November  18,  1871,  alludes  to  the 
inaugural  meeting  of  the  Women's  Education  Union — 

"  Nov.  18,  1871. 

"  Mrs.  Grey's  meeting  was  well  attended  yesterday,  but  oddly 
enough  not  one  word  was  said  of  our  schools.  This  does  not 
matter  much,  however. 

"  Mr.  Forster's  suggestion  is  admirable,  and  ought  to  be  carried 
into  execution  at  once.  I  think  Mrs.  Grey  would  make  the  appeal  ; 
at  all  events,  I  will  ask  her  this  evening.  For  the  Camden  School 
only,  however,  for  women,  we  want  about  ;^5ooo. 

"It  will  not  do  to  include  the  other  at  present.  Miss  Gurney 
has  begun  her  paper,  but  I  am  not  very  clear  about  it.  I  was  so 
worried  by  visitors  on  Wednesday,  when  she  came,  that  she  and 
I  got  only  half  an  hour  together,  as  she  had  to  rush  off  to  Mrs. 
Grey's  committee. 

"  If  only  an  agency  could  be  started,  with  which  I  was  not 
ostensibly  connected,  what  a  comfort  it  would  be !     But  just  now 
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the  applications  for  governesses  are  overwhelming,  and  they  entai 
correspondence  which  is  not  compatible  with  the  inner  school 
work,  which  /  ought  to  do.  But  at  present  I  see  no  outlet.  I 
never  have  leisure  to  prepare  any  lessons  at  all,  and  it  is  only  this 
week  I  have  even  been  able  to  give  an  account  of  my  holiday  trip 
to  Sweden — among  the  pupils.  Denmark  is  waiting  still  ;  it  is 
necessary  to  digest  one's  materials,  to  draw  up  heads,  etc.,  and 
these  require  leisure. 

"  Do  you  remember  the  peasant  girl,  now  a  first-rate  teacher  in 
Stockholm?  Also  the  Danish  peasant  girl,  who  is  mistress  of  the 
orphanage  at  Holstermunde  ?  .  .  ." 

"Dec.  8,  1871. 

"  I  fear  my  last  note  was  pitched  in  a  low  key.  Mrs.  Grey's 
letter  enclosed  will  show  you  there  is  no  occasion  for  jubilation, 
but  I  am  better,  having  nearly  struggled  through  my  heavy  cold. 

"We  had  a  very  long  sitting  on  Monday,  but  got  through  some 
business,  one  part  of  which  was  that  the  Treasurers  were  em- 
powered to  take  another  house  for  the  Camden  School  rather  than 
refuse  pupils  !  I  gave  my  furniture,  valued  at  ^140,  in  the  Camden 
School,  to  the  trust.  My  scholarship  is  to  be  invested  in  Consols, 
to  my  disgust,  as  that  will  only  produce  3  per  cent. 

"  Mr.  Harries  and  Miss  Ewart  are  to  audit  the  accounts  on  the 
22nd,  and  I  wonder  where  the  accounts  would  be  if  Mr.  Danson 
did  not  give  so  much  help  to  us.  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Danson  is 
perfectly  delightful.  He  is  so  business-like,  so  kind  and  patient, 
that  I  can't  see  what  I  should  do  without  him  on  the  one  side,  and 
a  certain  Annie  R.  on  the  other.    And  I  mean  this. 

"  We  are  all  quite  sick  with  anxiety  about  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
who  is  said  to  be  dying.  I  cannot  help  being  sad  about  the  poor 
little  Princess — our  Princess.  My  dear  love  to  you.  My  little 
housemaid  is  waiting  for  this  to  post  it,  and  it  is  past  ten,  so 
good  night." 

"Board  Room,  202,  Camden  Road,  Dec.  12,  1871. 
"  Trust  for  carrying  on  the  North  London  Collegiate  School 

for  Girls. 
"  Look  at  this  ! 
"  Dear  Annie, 

"  Are  we  not  getting  business-like  !  Mr.  Forster's  sug- 
gestion of  a  lecture  from  Professor  J.  R.  Seeley  is  a  good  one,  but 
I  doubt  whether  we  should  get  as  much  as  ^100  from  the  lecture  ;• 
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and  as  Professor  Seeley  is  already  largely  pledged  to  the  Hitchin 
College,  I  also  doubt  whether  he  would  lecture  for  our  movement 
only.  But  we  can  try.  I  know  both  Professor  and  Mrs.  Seeley. 
They  have  visited  me  at  Myra,  and  I  have  visited  them.  Mrs. 
Seeley  is  a  niece  of  Mrs.  De  Morgan. 

"  Your  loving 

"  Arnie." 

This  last  suggestion  came  to  nothing,  but  Mrs.  Grey 
wrote  to  the  Times,  setting  forth  in  the  strongest  way- 
possible  the  claim  of  girls  in  general  to  the  help  so 
freely  given  to  boys,  as  well  as"  the  special  claim  of  the 
Camden  School,  not  only  as  recognition  of  Miss  Buss' 
services,  but  from  the  fact  that  the  school  was  in  full 
work,  and  therefore  proved  conclusively  not  only  the 
need  for  such  a  school,  but  also  that  this  need  could 
be  met.  She  told  how  Miss  Buss,  "  with  a  self-sacrifice 
as  rare  as  it  is  noble,  had  voluntarily  handed  over 
the  fruits  of  twenty  years'  labours "  for  the  benefit  of 
girls,  and  then,  for  these  same  girls,  asks  that  Miss 
Buss'  generosity  may  be  supplemented,  for  the  two 
schools,  by  a  quarter  of  the  amount  given  to  the  one 
school  for  boys  in  Cowper  Street,  since,  otherwise,  it  is 
to  be  feared  that — 

"  these  schools  and  their  able  and  devoted  principal,  Miss  Buss, 
must  break  down  under  the  strain  put  upon  them,  and  a  great 
work  which  has  already  done  so  much  for  the  better  training  of 
girls,  and  promises  to  do  more,  will  have  to  be  abandoned." 

Among  my  correspondence  of  this  date,  I  find  a 
note  respecting  this  appeal  which  might  account  in 
some  measure  for  the  small  response  it  received — 

"  The  Times  won't  do  things  gracefully.  I  enclose  you  Mrs. 
Grey's  admirable  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  Camden  Schools,  which 
I  cut  out  of  the  outer  sheet  of  the  issue  of  yesterday.  The  redeem- 
ing feature  is  that  the  letter  is  what  printers  call  '  displayed.' 
Unfortunately,  however,  people  who  buy  the  paper  at  the  book- 
stalls frequently  leave  the  advertisement  part  behind  I " 
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Within  a  month  after  this  first  letter  Mrs.  Grey  wrote 
again  to  the  Times,  stating  in  detail  the  response  given 
to  Mr.  Rogers'  appeals  for  boys,  and  giving  as  her  own 
experience,  concerning  the  appeal  for  girls  of  the  same 
class,  the  following  most  noteworthy  result : — 

"  The  answer  to  my  appeal  for  the  Camden  Town  Schools  for 
Girls,  founded  by  the  energy,  ability,  and  generosity  of  Miss  Buss, 
has  been  £^j  2s.  6d.,  of  which  ;^2o  would  have  been  given  whether 
my  letter  had  been  written  or  not ;  so  that  the  net  result  of  my 
appeal  to  this  great  Metropolis  on  behalf  of  the  sisters  of  the  boys 
for  whom  such  a  magnificent  endowment  has  been  received  has 
been,  in  fact,  just  £27  2s.  6d." 

This  second  letter  brought  in  about  £100  more, 
raising  the  result  of  Mrs.  Grey's  appeal  to  £147  2s.  6d. 
The  total  amount  collected  by  all,  af^er  tJiree  years  of 
hard  work,  came  to  not  more  than  £yoo. 

And  yet  Miss  Jewsbury's  hopeful  words,  written 
about  this  time,  were  quite  true.  Public  interest  was 
roused,  though  not  as  yet  to  the  point  of  generous 
giving.     Miss  Jewsbury  writes — 

"  Give  my  love  to  Miss  Buss,  and  wish  her  a  happy  New 
Year.  The  idea  of  a  thorough  education  for  women  has  now,  I 
think,  taken  hold  of  the  public  mind,  and  will  be  followed  by  the 
desire  to  obtain  it.  Miss  Buss's  schools  will  bring  forth  abundant 
fruit.  She  has  borne  the  burden  and  cold  of  the  day,  but  her 
work  will  take  root.  There  was  a  notice  of  Mrs.  Grey's  letter  in 
the  Manchester  Examiner  and  Times.,  and  a  leading  article  too, 
I  had  seen  a  nice  letter  of  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall's  yesterday.  Yes,  Mrs. 
Grey  is  charming,  and  good  to  the  core." 

The  subject  was  in  all  the  papers.  Miss  Cobbe  did 
good  service  in  the  Echo,  and  Miss  Chessar  in  the 
Queen.  Our  hopes  had  naturally  risen  high  when  Mrs. 
Grey  took  the  question  up  so  warmly.  The  disappoint- 
ment was  proportionately  great. 

And,  bad  as  this  might  seem,  there  was  yet  more  ta 
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follow.  During  the  six  months  since  the  reading  of 
Mrs,  Grey's  paper  before  the  Society  of  Arts,  Mr. 
Rogers  had  collected  ^^5000  for  a  girls'  school  in  the 
City.  But  some  City  endowments — the  "  Datchelor 
Charity "  and  others — had  been  found  available  for 
girls'  education.  Consequently,  at  the  seventh  annual 
meeting  of  "  the  Corporation  formed  for  Promoting 
Middle-class  Education  in  the  City  of  London  aiid  tlie 
Suburbs"  it  was  proposed  that  the  ^^5000 — collected  for 
girls  expressly — should  be  used  for  the  new  hall  of  the 
Cowper  Street  School  for  Boys  (already  endowed  with 
;^6o,ooo),  this  particular  sum  being  just  what  would 
make  up  the  ;^i  1,000  needed  for  a  new  hall. 

Several  voices,  notably  that  of  Alderman  Besley, 
were  raised  against  this  act,  and  mention  was  made 
that  this  sum  was  all  that  was  asked  by  the  Camden 
School,  in  the  suburbs,  and  very  close  to  the  City.  But 
the  motion  was  carried. 

It  was  to  no  purpose  that  leading  journals,  as  well 
as  "  educational  enthusiasts,"  were  "  aghast  at  the 
announcement  that  a  sum  of  money  contributed  for  the 
special  purpose  of  endowing  a  middle-class  school  for 
girls  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  beautifying  and 
enlarging  the  present  middle-class  school  for  boys." 
The  thing  was  done. 

That  the  school  on  which  so  much  had  already  been 
expended  should,  in  addition,  take  the  sum,  which, 
comparatively  small  as  it  was,  would  have  sufficiently 
endowed  the  one  existing  school  for  girls  of  the  same 
class,  was  a  blow  calculated  to  wound  to  the  utmost 
the  women  who  were  devoting  themselves  heart  and 
soul  to  the  effort  to  help  these  girls.  Mrs.  Grey,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Times,  expresses  this  natural  feeling  with  a 
strength  that  was  not  in  excess  of  the  provocation  re- 
ceived, as  she  says,  "  It  was  with  painful  astonishment, 
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not  unmingled  with  bitter  feelings,"  that  she  had  read 
the  report  of  the  meeting.  Her  letter  ends  with  a  still 
stronger  appeal  to  the  editor — 

"  Will  you,  sir,  not  raise,  in  the  name  of  the  nation,  a  protest 
which  cannot  be  so  easily  set  aside  ?  Will  you  not  at  least  make 
it  clear  to  the  public  that  this  is  not  a  woman's  question,  but  a 
man's  question,  a  national  question,  and  that  to  leave  uneducated 
one-half  of  the  people — and  that  the  half  which  moulds  the  associa- 
tions, habits,  and  life  of  the  other  half — is  a  course  so  suicidal  that 
of  the  nation  which  deliberately  follows  it  we  are  tempted  to 
exclaim  in  bitterness  of  soul,  '  Quern  deus  vult  perdere  prius 
dementat '  ?  " 

Miss  Buss  naturally  shared  in  this  bitter  feeling,  to 
which  she  thus  refers — 

"  You  have  received  my  outburst  of  indignation  about  the  City 
corporation  ?  Fancy  coolly  alienating  the  money  collected  for  a 
girls'  school,  and  then  handing  it  to  the  boys'  school,  on  which 
ONLY  ^60,000  have  been  spent !  Then  the  land  in  Southwark, 
purchased  as  the  site  of  another  school,  is  to  be  sold,  and  the 
proceeds  handed  over  to  the  same  school.  Of  course,  it  would  be 
infinitely  more  useful  to  build  a  school  at  Southwark  than  to  spend 
the  money  on  the  City  school. 

"  A  protest  might  well  be  sent  from  us  against  the  recent  act 
in  the  City — on  public  and  general  grounds.  Of  course  we  could 
not  have  any  claim  to  that  ^5000.  But  it  is  no  matter.  Do  not 
trouble  about  it.  But  I  do  feel  so  impatient  and  weary  sometimes  I 
Still,  I  try  to  be  faithful.     Unto  the  end,  let  us  hope  ! 

"  Really,  I  am  very  despairing,  spite  of  success  so  far." 

But  "impatience"  and  " despair  "  were  never  more 
than  passing  moods  with  this  strong,  brave  spirit,  whose 
faith  went  deep  down  below  all  check  or  discouragement. 
Here  are  two  notes  which  end  the  year  1871  and  lead 
in  1872 — 

"  Myra  Lodge,  Christmas  Morning. 
"  My  dear  '  Annie,' 

"  A  very,  very  happy  Christmas  to  you  and  to  all  you  love  ! 
"  Will  you  read  Mrs.  Grey's  note  ? 
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"  Will  you  come  here  for  me,  or  will  it  be  less  fatiguing  to  you, 
for  me  to  meet  you  at  the  Swiss  Cottage  Railway  Station  ?  Please 
send  word  by  bearer,  and  the  hour.  If  the  latter  plan  be  agreed 
on,  we  had  better  meet  at  10.30  or  10.45. 

"After  our  interview  with  Mrs.  Grey,  will  you  return  to  lunch 
with  me,  and  let  us  have  a  quiet  afternoon  together?  A  qutet 
afternoon  for  me  will  be  delightful.  No  consciousness  of  work 
neglected,  and  no  responsibility,  will  make  it  really  enjoyable  to  me. 

"  If  you  will  return  here,  I  will  ask  Agnes  to  come  also. 
"  Yours  always  affectionately, 

"Arnie." 

"Ryde,  New  Year's  Day,  1872. 
"My  dear  Annie, 

"  A  very  happy  New  Year  to  you  and  yours !  Will 
you  accept  the  enclosed  motto,^  in  loving  remembrance  of  Arnie 
and  New  Year's  Day  ?  It  is  a  motto  one  needs  to  keep  in  constant 
remembrance.  It  is  the  hardest  of  all  life's  lessons,  that  of  resigning 
one's  self  to  an  All-guiding  and  Almighty  Hand  above.  .  .  . 

"  I  am  already  much  better  for  leaving  behind  all  responsibilities. 
It  is  very  cold.  On  Friday,  or  Saturday,  I  expect  to  go  to  Sea 
Moor  House,  Bournemouth,  Hants  (Mrs.  Hodgson's),  for  a  few 
days.     My  love  to  you  and  to  Agnes. 

"  Yours  always  affectionately, 

"Arnie." 

•  This  motto  is,  "O  God,  for  Christ's  sake,  do  with  me,  in  me,  to 
me,  by  me,  for  me,  as  Thou  wilt,  this  year  ! " 
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TIMELY  HELP. 

"  Having  reaped  and  garnered,  bring  the  plough, 
And  draw  new  furrows,  'neath  the  healthy  morn, 
And  plant  the  great  Hereafter  in  the  Now." 

E.  B.  Browning. 

But,  however  it  might  be  borne,  the  disappointment, 
was  bitter,  more  especially  in  the  proof  given  of  the 
absolute  indifference  of  the  public  to  the  whole  question. 
Prejudice  might  have  been  overcome,  opposition  might 
have  been  met,  but  against  indifference  so  invincible  no 
means  seemed  available. 

Mrs.  Grey  gave  it  up  as  hopeless.  She  frankly 
abandoned  the  old  position,  and  opened  out  new  ground 
in  making  her  next  appeal  directly  to  the  British  com- 
mercial instinct.  In  starting  the  Girls'  Public  Day 
School  Company  there  was  offered  in  addition  to 
thorough  education,  a  dividend  of  five  per  cent. 

The  success  of  Miss  Buss  had  proved  that  schools 
like  hers  were  wanted  by  numbers  sufficient  to  make 
them  pay.  There  was  not  the  slightest  difficulty  in  any 
case  in  raising  the  ;^2000  in  shares  needed  to  start  one 
of  the  Company's  schools  in  any  locality  desiring  to 
have  it.^ 

•  Miss  Clough,  in  her  interest  in  Miss  Buss'  work,  had  proposed  to 
the  National  Education  Union  the  formation  of  a  company  to  supply 
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This  new  departure  tended  rather  to  hinder  than  to 
help  on  the  endowment  of  the  Camden  School,  of  which 
the  very  raisoii  d'Hre  was  a  rate  of  fees  too  low  even  to 
pay  for  buildings,  a  dividend  being  quite  beside  the 
mark. 

Money  had  come  in,  though  slowly,  for  the  furniture 
of  the  Upper  School,  and  this  was  now  quite  self- 
supporting,  though  very  inadequately  housed.  What 
would,  in  this  school,  have  gone  towards  a  dividend, 
went  instead  to  the  salaries  of  the  teachers,  higher  here 
than  in  any  similar  institution. 

But  for  the  Lower  School  an  endowment  was  ab- 
solutely necessary.  Hitherto,  Miss  Buss  herself  had 
provided  all  that  had  been  needed  beyond  the  money 
subscribed.  She  had  not  the  very  faintest  intention  of 
fulfilling  Mrs.  Grey's  desponding  prognostications  of  the 
abandonment  of  the  scheme  as  a  result  of  the  public 
apathy.  The  precise  manner  in  which  it  was  to  be 
carried  out  still  remained  to  be  discovered,  but  she  never 
wavered  in  her  intention  that,  somehow,  it  was  to  be  done. 

During  the  year  1872  the  pressure  on  Miss  Buss 
seemed  to  be  a  little  increased  by  this  new  departure. 
In  June  she  writes  of  it — 

"  Several  people  have  written  to  me  about  the  £i,  shares  in  the 
Brompton  School,  and  my  ire  was  rising. 

"  Mrs.  Grey's  handing  over  all  Mr.  Morley's  ;^50o  to  purchase 
shares  in  the  new  school  shows  pretty  clearly — in  addition  to  the 
Goldsmid  gift — what  chance  we  have  of  help  in  that  quarter. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  new  school  movement  is  leaving 
us  high  and  dry. 

•'  I  do  not  feel  aggrieved  by  the  Union  in  the  least.  It  only 
makes  me  more  determined  to  act.  Miss  Davies  shuts  herself  into 
one  bit  of  work  ;  Mrs.  Grey  into  another  ;  I  into  a  third.  .  .  . 

school-buildings  in  this  and  similar  cases.  But  the  council  decided  to 
start  its  own  schools,  and  nothing  came  of  this  proposition  so  far  as 
regarded  the  Camden  School. 
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"  Mr.  Rogers'  suggestion  about  the  Columbia  Market  (have  you 
seen  it  ?)  if  acted  upon,  will  prevent  our  getting  any  help  from  the 
City.  He  says  the  market  is  useless — turn  it  into  a  splendid 
school  for  girls  /  I  hope  the  suggestion  may  be  acted  upon;  if 
he  takes  it  up,  he  will  soon  get  the  money  needed.  We  shall  have 
no  chance  at  all.  The  City  Companies  will  vie  with  each  other  in 
starting  this  magnificent  scheme.  City  men  like  to  'live  in  bricks 
and  mortar' — not  to  say  stone.  To  live  in  human  hearts  is  not 
durable  enough. 

"  Between  the  two  schemes,  we  shall  be  swamped  entirely  if 
we  do  not  take  the  bull  by  the  horns  and  make  a  huge  effort." 

There  was  no  real  antagonism  between  Miss  Buss 
and  the  Girls'  Public  Day  School  Company.  She  was 
very  glad  of  the  work,  and  helped  it  in  many  ways,  as 
is  shown  in  Mrs.  Grey's  letters — 

"  18,  Cadogan  Place,  June  18,  1873. 
"My  dear  Miss  Buss, 

"...  I  am  troubling  you  again  in  this  matter  as  there 
is  a  proposal  before  our  Council  to  adopt  your  scale  of  fees  in  the 
new  school.  .  .  . 

"  Several  people  have  told  me  that  your  meeting  yesterday  was 
a  splendid  success.  I  congratulate  you  heartily,  and  sincerely 
regret  not  having  been  able  to  attend. 

"  I  wonder  whether  I  shall  live  to  see  similar  success  won  by 
the  Company's  schools?  If  we  could  but  get  a  duplicate  of  you  I 
should  feel  very  sure  of  the  success,  whether  I  live  to  see  it  or  not. 

"  Most  truly  yours, 

"  M.  G.  Grey." 

In  September,  1874,  the  following  letter  was  received 
by  Miss  Buss  from  one  of  the  foremost  supporters  of  the 
St.  John's  Wood  and  Hampstead  High  School  for  Girls, 
a  lady  whose  enthusiasm  had  first  been  roused  by  her 
efforts  to  help  Miss  Buss'  work — 

"  My  dear  Miss  Buss, 

"  I  am  hoping  to  work  for  the  St.  John's  Wood  School, 
though  on  the  whole  I  have  met  with  little  sympathy.  One  of  the 
objections  to  the  new  school  will  amuse  you  vastly,  namely,  that 
all  the  people  to  whom  I  applied  said  that  they  would  not  like  to 
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subscribe  to  a  school  that  might  in  any  way  interfere  with  yours, 
and  that  the  near  (!)  neighbourhood  of  St.  John's  Wood  to  Camden 
Town  might  have  this  disastrous  result.  Nothing  that  I  could  say 
convinced  my  opponents.  ...  If  we  cannot  get  the  help  of  the  in- 
telligent and  influential  persons  here,  what  shall  we  do .?  ...  I  feel 
sure  that  you  can  do  much  to  help  us  :  your  name  could  be  on  our 
committee,  though  we  should  not  expect  you  to  work. 

"  Yours  truly, 

"  E.  TOLME." 

Miss  Buss  at  once  took  shares  in  the  company, 
giving  her  name  to  the  committee,  on  which  I  acted  as 
her  representative.  Many  of  her  own  friends  were 
members,  as  well  as  educationalists  like  Dr.  Abbott,  Dr. 
Angus,  Professor  Huxley,  Professor  Carey  Foster,  and 
Mr.  Norman  Lockyer.  The  new  school  was  built  by 
Mr.  Robins. 

In  the  mean  time  her  own  work  went  on  slowly 
enough.  The  main  hope  was  now  in  the  Endowed 
Schools'  Commission,  since  the  constitution  of  both 
schools  had  been  arranged  in  harmony  with  schemes 
drawn  up  by  that  body. 

Whilst  one-half  of  the  governing  body  of  the  North 
London  Collegiate  and  Camden  Schools  for  Girls  had 
formed  the  memorial  committee,  occupied  with  ways 
and  means,  the  remaining  members  had  devoted  them- 
selves to  working  out  the  details  of  the  constitution, 
both  parties  uniting  for  the  general  board  meetings,  and 
there  discussing  all  points  in  common. 

In  Dr.  Storrar,  who  had  all  his  life  been  closely 
connected  with  great  educational  bodies,  having  helped 
in  the  development  of  the  London  University  and  of  the 
College  of  Preceptors,  we  had  a  practical  educationalist ; 
as  also  in  Mrs.  Burbury,  who,  as  the  daughter  of  Dr. 
Kennedy,  had  breathed  education  with  her  earliest 
breath  ;  Miss  Ewart,  too,  was  in  like  manner  born  to 
public  spirit,  as  the  granddaughter  of  the  William  Ewart 
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to  whom  William  Ewart  Gladstone  owed  his  name,  and 
as  the  daughter  of  a  distinguished  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  who,  for  forty-six  years,  helped  in  every 
advanced  public  work,  especially  the  London  University. 
Dr.  Storrar  and  these  ladies,  in  particular,  spared  neither 
time  nor  pains  in  working  out  the  scheme,  and  in  en- 
listing sympathy  with  its  objects  in  all  likely  quarters. 

But,  in  the  beginning  of  1872,  the  Endowed  Schools 
Commission  had  not  finished  its  work,  and  help  from 
this  quarter  was  still  remote.  Some  extracts  from  Miss 
Buss'  letters  at  this  time  show  how  very  slow  was  the 
progress  made  in  getting  funds — 

"January  10,  1872. 

*'  Mr.  Ellis  privately  has  sent  a  cheque  for  £10  to  the  Camden 
School.  Lord  Calthorpe  has  done  the  same,  but  as  yet  there  has 
been  no  other  response  to  our  memorial  letters. 

"  Mrs.  Newmarch  writes  a  kind  note,  to  say  she  means  to  pay 
us  a  visit  when  she  can,  and  she  sends  a  guinea  from  '  Mrs.  Brown.' 
We  are  getting  on,  though  slowly." 

"Myra  Lodge,  Mar.  10,  1872. 

"  The  Camden  sites  and  leases  have  been  pressing  much  on 
me.  Nothing  has  been  done  about  the  site.  The  lawyers  are  too 
dreadful.  The  land  tenure  is  so  complicated  that  it  seems  hopeless 
to  understand  it ! 

"  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  <7«r  trying  to  get  up  a  City  meeting. 
The  Lord  Mayor  is  favourable  to  female  education.  I  wrote  to 
Mrs.  Dakin,  asking  for  an  introduction  to  the  Lady  Mayoress,  but 
Mrs.  Dakin  is  abroad.  I  shall  try  next  Saturday  through  another 
channel." 

"  Mar.  22. 

"  Miss  Gurney's  paper  seems  to  be  stirring  up  much  interest. 

"  The  Edinburgh  Schools  will  be  open  during  my  hoUdays.  So 
I  propose  to  leave  for  Edinburgh  on  the  morning  of  the  i8th  of 
April.  Miss  Chessar,  who  is  going  there  next  week,  will  make 
inquiries  about  apartments  for  us.    You  mean  to  go,  I  trust  1 

"  I  want  to  visit  the  Dollar  Schools,  as  well  as  the  Merchant 
Company's  Schools,  and  on  the  road  home  I  should  like  to  stay  a 
day  or  so  at  Newcastle.  I  must  be  again  in  London  on  Monday, 
the  29th  of  April. 
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"  Dr.  Hodgson  has  prepared  the  way  for  my  admission,  and  he 
says  I  *  shall  find  open  doors.' " 

"  Mar.  25. 

"  We  are  to  have  a  city  meeting.  At  least,  Mr.  Elliott  and  I 
are  empowered  to  try  to  get  one  up. 

"  I  am  very  weary  to-day,  having  been  late  last  night.  I  have 
not  an  hour  to  myself,  except  on  Sunday  before  church,  till  Tuesday 
evening,  every  moment  being  filled  with  appointments — I  mean 
after  school  hours." 

"  Bournemouth,  Mar.  30,  1872. 

"  All  being  well  I  will  go  with  you — not  without  you,  I  trust — 
to  Mrs.  Mawson's,  on  27th  of  April.  , 

"  The  memorial  to  the  Princess  has  not  gone  in,  nor  that  to 
the  Baroness  Burdett  Coutts,  Nothing  has  been  done  about  our 
City  meeting.  I  am  so  tied  down  by  the  annual  exams,  that  I 
hardly  know  where  to  turn  or  what  to  do,  or  rather,  what  not 
to  do. 

"  I  am  having,  however,  perfect  peace  here.  It  is  a  most  lovely 
place,  and  I  should  like  you  to  know  my  dear  sweet  friend  Mrs. 
Hodgson !     She  knows  a  good  deal  of  you." 

"April  5. 

"  Mr.  Harries  thinks  the  City  meeting  would  be  a  failure.  The 
Lord  Mayor  could  not  lend  the  Mansion  House  for  anything  not 
Metropolitan  or  National. 

"  This  school  was  22  years  old  yesterday  ! " 

"April  10. 

'•About  Lord  G.  H.  I  do  not  care  a  rush.  Only  if  we  women 
had  not  submitted  to  the  humiliation  of  begging  from  all  sorts  of 
people,  on  any  or  no  grounds,  where  should  we  be  ?  .  .  . 

"  I  have  sent  a  book,  papers,  and  a  note  to-day  to  Miss  B. 
/  think  the  note,  though  short,  might  move  a  heart  of  stone  ! 

"  If  you  can  come  on  Friday  evening,  pray  do.  Mr.  Payne  is 
very  anxious  to  talk  philology  with  you.  I  have  asked  all  sorts  of 
people  who  have  been  offering  me  hospitality,  and  all  the  women 
teachers  in  both  schools.  It  is  desirable  that  I  should  do  some- 
thing for  my  fellow-labourers  from  time  to  time. 

"  The  Lady  Mayoress  is  going  to  the  Camden  School  on  Friday 
next,  at  2.30.     Do  you  care  to  meet  her .''  " 

"  April  20. 

"  Mrs.  Tolm^'s  success  is  delightful !  I  have  thanked  her  for 
enlisting  the  Baroness,  but  have  omitted  to  say  anything  about 
the  prizes. 
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"  I  did  ask  about  a  scholarship,  and  I  have  invited  the  baroness 
to  pay  us  a  visit.  A  notice  of  the  ^lo  donation  shall  be  sent  to 
all  the  papers." 

The  "  Edinburgh  Schools  "  here  mentioned  had  been 
recently  opened  by  the  Merchants'  Company  of  that 
city.  Using  the  money  of  various  old  charities  that  had 
fallen  into  utter  abuse,  they  had  made  five  thoroughly 
good  schools  on  the  latest  and  best  principles,  two  for 
boys,  two  for  girls,  and  one  mixed.  The  first  school 
was  arranged  for  1200  girls,  and  had  proved  a  great 
success. 

The  account  of  this  work  had  naturally  been  of  great 
interest  to  Miss  Buss,  and,  as  she  knew  that  there  had 
been  every  advantage  that  could  be  derived  from  the 
possession  of  ample  means,  she  was  anxious  to  see  for 
herself  what  had  been  done.  She  therefore  devoted  her 
Easter  vacation  to  the  visit  to  Edinburgh,  in  which  I 
accompanied  her,  dating  from  this  happy  time  that 
closer  intimacy  which  it  was  my  privilege  to  enjoy. 
Dr.  Hodgson's  introduction  to  Mr.  Thomas  Knox,  the 
Master  of  the  Merchants'  Company,  made  our  way 
something  of  a  triumphal  progress,  as  I  find  in  my 
letters  home  the  record  of  "  intense  attention  from  hosts 
of  masters  and  other  people — to  Miss  Buss,  of  course, 
I  moving  round  her  like  an  attendant  satellite,  and 
shining  in  reflected  light."  I  was  still  young  enough  to 
be  amused  at  Mr.  Knox's  description  of  the  "  two  ladies 
from  the  south,  eminent  educationalists,"  doing  my  best 
to  sustain  the  character.  I  could  at  least  appreciate  my 
opportunities  in  hearing  the  talk  between  Miss  Buss  and 
Mr.  Knox.  Even  apart  from  their  friendship  with  Dr. 
Hodgson,  they  found  a  strong  bond  in  their  educational 
sympathies.     In  my  journal  I  find  him  described  as — 

"A  tall,  fine-looking  man,  with  a  grand  head,  and,  I  should 
think,  a  great  heart.     It  is  he  who  chiefly  has  carried  the  great 
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reforms,  sweeping  away  one  abuse  after  another  by  the  force  of  his 
strong  will  and  steady  purpose.  One  is  struck  by  his  patriotism. 
His  feeling  for  Edinburgh  breaks  out  constantly,  and  one  can  see 
that  his  public  duty  lies  as  near  his  heart  as  any  private  interest, 
while  he  takes  as  his  family  all  human  creatures,  especially  all 
young  things,  from  the  scholars  of  the  Merchants'  Company's 
Schools  to  the  waifs  and  strays  of  his  own  special  hobby,  the 
training-ship.  It  is  exquisite  to  see  how  this  great,  strong  man 
speaks  to  the  old  women  at  the  Home  and  to  the  children,  with 
tender  consideration  for  each  individually  as  well  as  in  general 
kindness." 

His  wife  and  daughter  were  absent,  so  we  missed 
seeing  his  home  life,  but  he  showed  us  all  that  was  most 
worth  seeing  in  his  beloved  city.  To  Miss  Buss  it  was 
real  holiday,  and  nothing  seemed  too  much  for  her  in 
that  busy  week  which  to  me  was  something  of  severe 
mental  strain,  as  well  as  unwonted  physical  exercise. 
We  must  have  marched  up  and  down  miles  of  stone 
passages  and  stonier  staircases  ;  and  I  find  more  than 
once  the  record  that  I  stayed  at  home  to  rest,  while 
Miss  Buss  took  in  a  few  more  schools.  A  "  Home  for 
Boys,"  and  another  for  "  Aged  Poor,"  are  "  merely  in- 
cidental "  in  a  day  which  includes  an  Art  School,  and  a 
School  for  the  Blind,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  schools. 
We  saw  all  the  Company's  new  institutions,  and  Fettes 
College,  as  well  as  Heriot's  Hospital,  and  the  older 
foundations. 

The  palatial  structures  and  perfect  appointments  of 
all  these  schools  made  Miss  Buss,  as  she  said,  "  go  raging 
wild  with  envy,"  but  this  did  not  prevent  her  from  care- 
fully noting  all  there  was  to  see.  Nothing  was  over- 
looked that  was  in  any  way  suggestive.  She  found  a 
good  system  of  girls'  cloak-rooms,  afterwards  adopted, 
with  her  own  improvements,  in  her  own  new  buildings. 
She  noted  that  Scotch  scones  were  more  wholesome 
than  English  buns  for  the  children's  lunch,  and  in  the 
future  secured  a  Scotch  baker  to  supply  them  for  her 
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own  girls.  She  discussed  time-tables  and  all  the  in- 
tricacies of  school  management,  while  I  listened  and 
marvelled,  and  felt  more  and  more  like  an  eminent 
educational  fraud. 

Among  the  few  things  actually  novel  to  her  was  the 
teaching  of  pianoforte  playing  in  classes,  eight  girls 
being  taught  at  eight  pianos  at  the  same  time  by  one 
master.  Perfect  time  was  thus  secured,  as  the  discord 
otherwise  would  have  been  quite  beyond  endurance. 
Some  modification  of  this  system  was  afterwards  intro- 
duced by  Miss  Buss  into  her  Upper  School. 

One  thing  that  roused  her  disapproval,  amidst  so 
much  that  she  admired,  was  the  position  of  the  women- 
teachers,  who,  if  employed  at  all,  held  only  inferior  and 
ill-paid  posts.  Whilst  in  Edinburgh,  she  lost  no  chance 
of  putting  in  a  word  for  them,  and  after  her  return  to 
London,  she  wrote  :  "  I  am  firing  shells  into  the  Edin- 
burgh schools  one  by  one — Mr.  Knox,  Mr.  Pryde,  etc. — 
to  make  them  use  the  Local  Examinations.  Professor 
Masson  has  been  here  this  morning,  and  he  advises  me 
to  go  on,  as  good  may  come  of  it." 

Wherever  Miss  Buss  went  she  acquired  new  ideas  ; 
but  she  also  scattered  them  broadcast.  As  I  had  an 
introduction  to  Miss  Eliza  Wigham,  the  well-known 
leader  in  all  philanthropic  movements,  we  found  our- 
selves in  the  centre  of  work  of  all  kinds,  being  well 
pleased  to  discover  that  though  Edinburgh  might  be 
ahead  in  education,  London  could  still  hold  its  own  as 
regarded  the  employment  of  women. 

I  find  that  we  had  an  afternoon  tea,  to  which  leading 
workers  and  teachers  were  invited,  of  which  I  record  : 
"  At  our  party  we  have  had  a  grand  seed-sowing. 
Everywhere  Miss  Buss  throws  out  hints  and  suggestions 
likely  to  bear  good  fruit.  There  are  many  persons  who 
will  remember  the  talk  to-day." 
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At  Gateshead  it  was  just  the  same.  She  secured 
several  pupils  for  her  friend  Mr.  C.  H.  Lake  ;  and, 
although  the  sisters  of  these  boys  became  pupils  at 
Myra  Lodge,  she  at  that  time  set  going  the  idea  of 
the  Girls'  High  School,  soon  afterwards  started,  which 
took  the  younger  members  of  these  families  from 
herself. 

Before  leaving  Scotland  we  paid  a  visit  to  Dollar, 
where  Miss  Buss  saw  her  ideal  system  at  work,  as  she 
here  found  an  old-established  "mixed  school."  Her 
theories  were,  on  the  whole,  confirmed ;  but  she  found 
some  drawbacks,  which  made  her  content  to  wait  till 
all  the  perfect  conditions  could  be  secured. 

After  Dollar,  we  had  a  few  days  of  quiet,  with 
delightful  drives  in  the  scenery  round  the  Bridge  of 
Allan,  where  our  friend  Mr.  Forster  chanced  to  be 
staying  at  the  Ochill  Park  Hydropathic  Establishment. 

The  whole  trip  was  full  of  interest,  and  not  the  least 
part  of  it  was  the  delight  of  having  that  full  mind  pour- 
ing itself  out  on  all  possible  subjects,  and  in  scenes 
where  the  historic  and  poetic  associations  add  a  new 
charm  to  the  beauty  of  nature. 

But  there  was  still  more  to  come  in  an  event  which, 
important  as  it  was  in  itself,  acquired  still  greater  force 
when  taken  in  connection  with  the  feelings  excited  in 
Miss  Buss'  heart,  by  the  sight  of  the  richly  endowed 
Edinburgh  schools. 

We  broke  our  journey  southwards  at  Gateshead, 
where  we  visited  Mrs.  Mawson  at  Ashfield,  a  house 
well  known  to  many  a  worker  as  a  place  where 
pleasant  things  are  wont  to  happen,  and  therefore 
most  suitable  for  this  most  happy  occurrence.  The 
large  family  circle  had  gathered  round  Miss  Buss,  to 
hear  her  recent  experiences,  and  to  ask  about  her 
own  work,  entering  into  her  hopes  and  plans  for  the 
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future  of  the  schools,  when  a  telegram  was  brought  to 
her.  She  read  it ;  and,  after  a  silent  pause,  rose  and, 
crossing  the  room,  put  her  arms  round  me  in  her  own 
impulsive  way,  as  she  said,  with  rare  tears  in  her  voice 
as  in  her  eyes,  "Miss  Ewart  has  given  ;!^iooo  to  the 
Camden  School !  " 

How  much  this  meant  to  the  founder  could  be 
known  only  to  those  who  had  learnt  how  near  to  her 
heart  was  this  dream  of  so  many  years.  If  only  Miss 
Ewart  herself  could  have  seen,  as  we  saw  who  were  there, 
the  joy  thus  given  by  her  generous  act,  she  would  have 
been  content,  even  without  all  that  is  still  to  come 
out  of  it  to  the  girls  of  generations  unborn,  who  will 
remember  her  name  with  gratitude. 

Miss  Ewart  completed  her  good  work  by  a  large 
loan,  which  made  it  possible  at  once  to  think  about 
buildings  for  the  Camden  School.  Miss  Buss  left  me 
at  Gateshead,  and  went  back  to  her  work  with  a 
renewed  energy  and  courage,  which  come  out  very 
noticeably  in  the  letters  received  during  the  next  few 
weeks. 

"  Myra  Lodge,  April  30,  1872. 
"A  few  lines   before  going   to   the  great   Suffrage   meeting. 
Forty   new  entries   in  the   Camden   Road.      Thirty,   so   far,   in 
Camden  Street." 

"  May  I,  10.30  p.m. 

"  I  was  interrupted  last  night  by  the  arrival  of  a  mother — Mrs. 
Crookes,  wife  of  the  Psychic  Force  Mr.  Crookes.  While  she  was 
talking,  the  cab  arrived — no,  no ;  just  after  she  had  done  talking, 
the  cab  came  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sep,  for  me  to  go  to  the  Suffrage 
meeting.  We  got  back  at  one.  We  met  everybody — Mrs.  Tolmd 
among  others.  All  day  I  was  driving  at  express-train  speed.  At 
two  o'clock  Dr.  Storrar  came  in,  and,  as  he  had  a  committee  at 
University  College  at  five,  stayed  till  4.30.  I  had  had  no  lunch, 
and  a  council  of  teachers  had  assembled  at  four. 

"  The  meeting  lasted  till  eight.    Tired  out,  I  walked  home 
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with  Miss  Begbie,  and  found  here  Mr,  and  Mrs.  J.  waiting  to 
arrange  poor  Mrs.  B.'s  affairs  with  me. 

"  They  have  just  gone.  The  pressure  of  new  pupils  is  enormous, 
and  the  reorganization  of  the  school  is  also  heavy.  There  is  just 
the  same  pressure  in  Camden  Street,  but  I  have  taken  nothing  up 
there,  and  cannot  till  to-morrow  afternoon.  Teachers,  furniture, 
etc.,  are  all  to  be  found. 

"  Did  I  tell  you  on  Sunday  night  that  I  asked  Dr.  Storrar  if 
the  lender  of  the  ^3000  was  Miss  Ewart  ?  He  does  not  answer, 
so  we  can  draw  our  own  conclusions. 

"  I  am  to  ask  her  to  fix  the  time  for  a  special  meeting,  and 
must  do  so  to-morrow,  if  I  can  find  a  few  minutes." 


*'  Myra  Lodge,  May  3. 

"  I  am  sure  you  will  believe  in  the  impossibility  of  my  writing 
much.  The  whole  day — four  o'clock  now — I  have  been  walking 
about,  organizing  classes. 

"  How  to  dovetail  all  the  subjects  of  instruction  and  the  pupils 
is  a  difficulty  not  to  be  described.  Things  are  getting  into  order  ; 
but  I  have  found  no  housekeeper,  and  want  a  new  teacher. 

"  The  Edinburgh  papers  are  untouched,  as  I  have  not  had  a 
moment  to  arrange  them.  But  yours  will  serve  for  the  school- 
mistresses' meeting. 

"  Don't  be  vexed,  but  the  City  meeting  is  quite  ofT,  so  I  judge 
from  Mr.  Elliott's  remarks  ;  also  there  seems  a  feeling  that  all 
mention  of  us  to  the  Princess  Louise  has  been  omitted.  She 
called  a  meeting  of  Lord  Lyttelton,  Mrs.  Cowper  Temple,  and 
others,  to  give  her  advice,  and  it  seems  Dr.  Storrar  wrote  later 
to  Lord  Lyttelton  to  express  his  vexation  that  Lord  L.  had 
not  pointed  us  out  as  leaders  in  the  question  of  girls'  schools. 
We  are  to  get  at  Princess  Louise,  but  how  is  not  settled.  Dr. 
S.  does  not  think  we  can  hold  a  City  meeting. 

"  Mrs.  Bonham-Carter  sends  me  ^25.     You  shall  see  the  note. 

"  My  love  to  you  and  all  the  Ashfield  circle.  My  little  stay 
there  was  so  pleasant,  I  wish  I  were  with  you  now.  Did  I  ever 
say  how  charming  my  Edinburgh  trip  was .''  My  companion  was 
such  a  dear,  sweet  girl. 

**  Did  you  find  your  new  dress  much  tumbled,  I  wonder  ? 

"  Love  to  Mrs.  Mawson  and  her  girls. 

"  Did  you  not  know  that  my  Edinburgh  trip  was  qttite 
delightful  to  me  ?  '■ 
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"  Myra  Lodge,  May  13,  1872. 

"  I  had  no  opportunity  of  expressing  my  pleasure  at  seeing  you 
again,  so  do  it  on  paper. 

"  Dr.  Storrar  knew  what  Miss  Ewart  meant  to  do,  and  he 
knew  what  I  only  dimly  suspected — namely,  that  she  offered  to 
lend  the  ^3000  also. 

"  She  paid  the  school  a  visit  on  Thursday  with  Madame 
Bodichon,  and  Dr.  Storrar  says  she  has  grown  into  a  regard 
for  our  work.  She  was  perfectly  charming  to  me  to-day,  and 
especially  about  Mrs.  Bonham-Carter's  note. 

''  I  whispered  that  I  could  make  ducks  and  drakes  of  the 
£2^  :  buy  a  dress  if  I  liked,  as  the  money  was  given  to  me  for 
my  comfort !  She  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  said  she  wished 
I  would  spend  it  exactly  as  I  liked  ;  it  really  was  at  my  disposal. 

;_"  If  Mr.  Robins  is  not  our  architect,  I  am  sure  he  will  exonerate 
you  and  me.     I  hope  he  will.     Perhaps  things  will  go  as  we  wish. 

"Dr.  S.  distinctly  told  me  he  thought  Miss  Ewart  had  no 
particular  person  in  her  mind's  eye. 

"  I  am  going  to  Mrs.  Tait  in  the  morning,  and  out  to  dinner  in 
the  afternoon.  1  mention  the  latter  merely  to  let  you  know  that 
I  shall  be  hurried  to-morrow." 

"  202,  Camden  Road,  May  28. 
"  I  fear  I  cannot  manage  to  get  to  you  to-morrow  evening. 
There  is  a  Dorcas  meeting  here,  followed  by  a  lecture,  which  will 
keep  me  very  late  ;  and  I  have  been  under  an  engagement  for 
more  than  a  fortnight  to  go  to  Mrs.  Arthur  Arnold's  At  Home 
(A.  Arnold  is  editor  or  proprietor  of  the  Echo)  at  Stanley  Gardens, 
nine  o'clock." 

An  introduction  to  the  Rev.  Stopford  Brooke 
gave  further  pleasant  encouragement  as  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Stopford  Brooke  visited  the  schools,  and  were  so  much 
interested  that  they  even  spoke  of  sending  their  own 
daughters.  The  distance  made  this  plan  impracticable, 
but  Mr.  Brooke's  interest  was  shown  in  other  ways. 
Miss  Buss  writes — 

"Mr.  Stopford  Brooke  sent  yesterday  a  cheque  for  ^13  8^.  \\d., 
with  a  note  saying  his  people  were  away,  but  he  would  try  again 
next  year.     Decidedly  the  publication  of  his  sermon  would  be 
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helpful  to  the  cause  of  education,  but  I  hope  the  right  place  would 
be  given  to  Miss  Davies.  Please  also  take  care  of  her  note,  which 
I  enclose.  Mr.  Latham  seemed  to  think  we  might  perhaps  get 
;!^3oo  a  year  for  endowment. 

"  The  '  leaving  scholarships  '  are  like  the  ;^ioo  a  year,  for  three 
years,  given  by  the  Merchants'  Company  in  Edinburgh.  It  would 
be  delightful  to  send  some  girls  to  Girton  College  (papers  of 
which  I  send  you  some  copies)  or  to  Germany,  for  music,  etc. 

*'  If  it  is  fine  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  what  do  you  say  to  meeting 
me  here  at  six  o'clock  sharp,  and  of  our  going  together  to  the 
Botanic  Gardens  1 

"  We  should  at  least  be  quiet ;  and  a  walk  would  be  pleasant, 
or  a  drive  to  the  entrance,  and  d  walk  inside  ?  I  want  to  see 
you." 

"June,  1872. 

"  Oh,  how  very  heavy  the  work  has  been  this  week  !  I  was 
almost  overdone  this  morning.  Last  Saturday,  I  had  to  hunt 
about  for  sites,  etc.  There  is  scarcely  anything  to  be  found  that 
will  do  for  the  Camden  School,  and  I  have  been  nearly  tearing  my 
hair,  because  the  ground  opposite  the  Upper  School  may  be  sold 
for  a  chapel.  It  is  very  trying  to  see  that  splendid  site,  actually 
the  only  available  spot  in  the  district — nearly  half  an  acre — com- 
manding Hampstead,  Kentish  Town,  Highgate,  and  Hollo  way, 
and  yet  be  unable  to  find  any  one  willing  even  to  lend  on  the 
security  of  the  land  and  building.  From  eighty  to  ninety  years  is 
the  length  of  the  lease.  I  have  been  doing  my  best  to  get  people 
to  take  up  the  Upper  School — MY  very  own  work — as  Miss  Ewart 
has  done  the  Lower,  but  so  far  have  been  unsuccessful.  Could 
we  get  at  Mr.  George  Moore  anyhow?  Mr.  Reeve,  of  Portland 
Chapel,  is  his  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend.  Could  we  enlist 
I^Ir.  Reeve  ? 

"  It  is  very  wicked,  I  know  ;  but,  all  the  same,  I  can't  help  it. 
I  feel  quite  sick  with  despair,  with  that  land  opposite,  and  such 
worry  from  overcrowding  inside  our  school-house.  We  must 
refuse  pupils.  And  we  might  have  such  a  splendid  school  for 
three  hundred  girls  I     If  only  we  could  get  the  sinews  of  war  ! 

"  Why  should  not  Agnes  write  to  Mr.  Froude  herself?  Mrs. 
Arnold's  soiree  enabled  me  to  speak  to  several  people — notably  to 
Mrs.  Pennington,  who  is  doing  her  best  to  persuade  her  husband 
to  give  us  a  thousand  pounds. 

"  I  did  not  tell  you  that  on  Thursday  morning  I  called  on  Mr. 
Jowett  at  Cowper  Street.     He  was  occupied  in  taking  over  the 
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schools  an  American  and  the  Warden  of  the  Fishmongers.  My 
card  was  taken  to  his  room,  where  was  standing  a  tall,  gentlemanly 
clergyman,  whom  I  at  once  recognized  as  Mr.  Rogers. 

"  At  first  the  mere  mention  of  my  name  did  not  strike  him,  but 
presently  he  took  up  the  card,  peered  curiously  at  it,  and  then 
turned  round  to  me.  We  had  some  talk.  I  told  him  about  the 
land.  He  said,  '  Nothing  venture,  nothing  get.  You  must  take 
the  land.  Secure  it  by  putting  your  ;^i5oo  down;  then  go  boldly 
to  the  public  with  a  clear,  definite  scheme.  People  will  not  listen 
to  vague  plans.'  He  said, '  Don't  amateur  your  plans.  Get  a  sur- 
veyor '  (he  mentioned  one), '  pay  him  to  get  up  the  information,  etc' 

"I  am  quite  sure  we  have  been  amateuring  too  long.  We 
ought  to  carry  in  Mr.  Robins.  I  have  sent  his  testimonials  to 
Dr.  Storrar,  and  Mr.  Robins'  application  will  come  on  on  Monday. 
In  three  days  Mr.  Robins  can  put  us  into  a  position  to  say  we 
want  so  much. 

"  We  must  do  and  do  and  do. 

"  But  Mr.  Rogers  says,  '  We  shall  get  no  help  for  the  Upper 
School.'  I  could  have  said,  '  You  are  a  University  man.  How 
did  you  get  your  education  ?  From  old  endowments  ?  or  from 
your  father's  pockets  entirely?'  But  that  would  have  been 
rude  ;  so  I  was  silent. 

"  I  am  resolved  not  to  let  the  Lower  School  be  put  down  on 
the  new  land  first.  Both  must  be  done  together,  or  the  Upper 
first.  You  see  why  it  would  be  dangerous  to  risk  the  Upper 
School.  If  we  can  only  get  help  for  the  Lower — so  be  it.  We 
will  then  borrow  for  the  Higher,  and  do  the  two  together." 


CHAPTER  V. 
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"There  is  now  no  such  thing  as  a  'Woman's  Education  Question' 
apart  from  that  of  education  generally ;  and  the  real  question  which  has 
still  to  be  fought  for  many  a  long  year,  I  fear,  is  one  as  old  as  education 
itself:  how  is  the  child  of  either  sex  to  be  trained  to  the  measure  of  the 
stature  of  the  perfect  human  being  ?  " — Letter  from  Mrs.  Grey  to  Miss  Buss, 
Dec,  1 88 1. 

In  August,  1872,  things  suddenly  assumed  a  fresh 
aspect.  It  was  not  till  July,  1879 — still  seven  years  of 
waiting  and  working — that  the  goal  was  finally  at- 
tained in  the  opening  of  the  new  schools.  But,  from 
August  2,  the  date  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Roby,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Commission,  to  Miss 
Buss,  this  goal  came  within  sight.  This  letter  Miss 
Buss  enclosed  to  me,  with  a  few  words  of  comment, 
which  touched  me  not  a  little. 

"  I  send  you  a  copy  of  a  note  which  I  got  yesterday.  Please 
send  it  on,  with  my  love,  to  Mrs.  Offord.  It  is  the  realization, 
probably,  of  our  hopes.  Yet  I  take  it  as  quietly  as  I  did  Miss 
Ewart's  donation  of  a  thousand  pounds — not  ungratefully,  I 
trust.  I  have  offered  a  meeting  on  Tuesday  morning,  but  expect 
that  will  be  too  late.     So,  in  October,  things  must  be  settled. 

"  I  leave  this  place  on  Monday,  so  as  to  get  through  heaps  of 
work  in  town,  before  starting  for  the  Continent.  My  brother  Sep 
will  be  in  Brussels  by  the  time  we  get  there.  Probably  it  will  be 
better  to  say  very  little  about  Mr.  Roby's  note.  *  There's  many 
a  sHp,'  etc." 

The  letter,  of  so   much  interest   to  us  all,  ran  as 
follows— 
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"92,  Kensington  Gardens  Square,  W.,  Aug.  2,  1892. 

"  Dear  Miss  Buss, 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  be  able  to  announce  to  you  that 
the  Commissioners  have  proposed  to  the  Brewers'  Company,  who 
are  the  Governors  of  Aldenham  School,  to  subsidize  the  Camden 
Schools,  and  that  the  Governors  have  agreed  to  this.^  As  to 
details,  nothing  is  settled,  but  I  hope  to  get  a  handsome  sum 
towards  building,  so  as  to  complete,  with  what  you  have  collected, 
all  that  is  necessary,  and  also  some  annual  endowments. 

"  The  next  step  is  for  our  Assistant-Commissioner  to  have  a  con- 
ference with  you  and  your  Board,  so  as  to  ascertain  what  is  the 
amount  needed,  and  what  is  the  best  form  the  assistance  should  take. 

"  If  your  Board  could  meet  Latham  anywhere  (either  at  the 
Camden  Schools,  or  at  2,  Victoria  Street)  on  an  early  day  next 
week,  it  would  be  well. 

"  If  not,  the  matter  must  wait  till  October,as  we  are  all  dispersing 
for  the  Vacation. 

"  Will  you  please  to  write  to  Latham  at  once  ? 

"  Yours  very  truly, 
"(Signed)  H.  J.  Roby." 

On  the  following  day  I  had  another  note  from  Miss 

Buss,  and  for  some  time  to  come  the  whole  story  of  the 

hopes  and  fears,  the  anticipation  and  delay,  may  be  given 

in  her  own  words  from  these  letters — 

"Aug.  8,  1872. 

"  I  had  a  note  yesterday  from  Mr.  Latham,  agreeing  to  an 
appointment  with  our  Board,  next  Tuesday  morning,  at  2,  Victoria 
Street,  ten  o'clock. 

"  This  is  your  notice  ;  so  please  don't  say  you  were  not  invited  ! 

"  In  consequence  of  the  delay  in  getting  Mr.  Roby's  note  to 
me,  I  asked  for  an  appointment  next  week,  when  Mr.  Roby  meant 
this  week.  But,  as  it  turns  out,  my  mistake  is  of  no  consequence, 
as  Mr.  Latham,  the  Assistant-Commissioner,  is  still  in  town." 

'  In  the  reign  of  James  II,,  "  Richard  Piatt,  a  wealthy  brewer,  left 
a  piece  of  land  in  trust  to  the  Brewers'  Company  to  maintain  a  school  in 
his  native  village,  Aldenham."  On  this  piece  of  land  now  stands  St. 
Pancras  Station.  The  value  of  the  property  became  too  great  for  only 
the  one  school  to  be  maintained,  and  the  sum  of  ;^20,ooQ  was  given  in 
order  to  build  our  two  schools,  one  in  the  Camden  Road,  and  the  othei? 
in  the  Prince  of  Wales  Road ;  in  addition,  a  similar  sum  was  given  as 
an  Endowment,  thus  using  the  money  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Pancras. 
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"Aug.  10,  1872. 
"  I  did  not  write  to  you  yesterday,  because  I  expected  that 
ver)',  very  charming  note,  which  came  this  morning.  Dr.  Storrar 
wrote  to  me  to  say — however,  I  enclose  his  note — that  the  meeting 
had  better  take  place  at  202,  Camden  Road.  So  I  wrote  at  once 
to  every  one  but  you  (and  Miss  Ewart  and  Mrs.  Sidgwick,  who  are 
abroad\  to  say  that  our  meeting  was  to  be  held  in  Camden  Road, 
and  not  in  Victoria  Street.  Twelve  notes  in  all !  Still,  I  think 
Dr.  Storrar  is  right,  and  as  only  the  trouble  fell  on  me,  it  was  better 
to  ask  every  one  to  change.     I  hope  Mr.  Latham  will  not  mind." 

"Aug.  II,  1872. 

"Any  money  given  to  us  by  the  Endowed  Schools  Commission 
will  be  for  both  schools.  My  only  hope  for  the  Upper  School  has 
been  centred  in  the  Endowed  Commission.  Our  plan  of  placing 
the  schools  side  by  side  will  make  the  ground  more  easy  to  get. 
...  I  have  long  expected  a  grant  from  the  Commission,  but  these 
things  are  so  long  about  that  there  was  a  doubt  on  my  mind 
whether  the  grant  would  be  made  for  years  to  come. 

"  Mr.  Latham  says  the  part  of  the  Piatt  income  available  for 
St.  Pancras  amounts  to  about  a  thousand  a  year.  He  does  not 
like  the  notion  of  the  two  schools  being  together.  So  it  is  proposed 
that  we  ask  for  about  ^16,000  for  the  two  buildings  and  ground 
for  the  Lower  School,  on  the  Piatt  estate,  which  belongs  to  the 
Brewers." 

The  good  news  had  come  just  as  Miss  Buss  was 
starting  for  her  summer  holiday,  this  year  spent  in 
Germany  and  Switzerland.     On  her  return  she  writes — 

"Myra  Lodge,  Sept.  14.     11.30  p.m. 

"  Out  of  sight  has  not  been  out  of  mind,  I  assure  you. 

"  I  got  back  yesterday  at  about  one  o'clock  a.m.  and  have  ever 
since  been  in  a  whirlpool  of  work  and  consequent  worry. 

"  There  are  more  than  fifty  new  entries  for  the  North  London 
School,  54  in  fact,  and  more  are  coming  on  Monday. 

"  Over  sixty  are  entered  in  the  Camden  School.  The  new 
buildings  look  very  well — as  a  temporary  thing — but  must  be 
furnished  immediately  in  order  to  receive  the  new  pupils  ;  teachers 
must  be  found — housekeeper,  servants,  etc.  I  have  been  dashing 
through  all  sorts  of  work  to-day,  to  get  things  in  train, 

"Anyway,  our  success  justifies  our  taking  the  new  place^  aWd 
puts  us  into  the  way  of  paying  for  it. 
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"  My  holidays  were  perfectly  delightful ;  but  I  must  tell  you 
about  them  at  some  other  time. 

"  My  dear  Annie,  I  am  not  sure  at  all  about  success  not  being 
too  elating  !  I  will  try  to  guard  against  myself,  but  feel  doubtful. 
Success  of  a  certain  kind  is  necessary  to  make  one  learn  one's 
self ;  but  too  much  may  be  puffing  up. 

"  However,  it  has  gone  midnight,  so  I  will  say  no  more  than 
that  I  am 

"  Your  loving 

"Arnie  ; 

"that  I  am  glad  you  are  all  well;  that  I  shall  not  get  any  time 
to  myself  to-morrow,  as  I  am  to  go  to  my  father  after  service 
for  the  rest  of  the  day,  and  that  Monday  will  be  a  dreadfully  hard- 
working day. 

"  Will  you  take  care  of  the  Thnes'  account  of  the  Prize  Day  ? 
The  mighty  Thunderer  sent  his  own  Reporter  !  " 

"  Myra  Lodge,  Dec.  10,  1872. 

"  There  has  been  a  long — 2^  hours — conversation  with  Mr. 
Roby  and  Mr.  Latham.  It  is  proposed  to  send  us  a  draft  of  the 
scheme  before  it  is  published,  and  this  draft  is  (if  possible)  to  be 
here  by  Monday  week,  the  23rd. 

"  Next  Monday  we  shall  send  out  notices  for  a  special  meeting 
to  consider  the  draft. 

"If  the  Brewers  will  give  the  sum  ;/'4o,goo,  it  is  calculated  that 
the  buildings  will  cost  from  ^20  to  £2'^  per  head,  and  about  400 
girls  in  each  school ;  but  there  will  be  sties,  law,  and  scholarships 
to  be  provided. 

"  Mr.  Roby  thought  the  sum  mentioned  would  not  be  too  much 
for  the  two  schools.  This  school  is  to  be  a  First  Grade,  fixed  pay 
of  mistress  ^100  per  annum,  and  a  maximum  cap.  fee  of  £-^. 
So  my  income  might  amount  to  ^1300  per  annum  !  The  Camden 
mistress  might  get  about  ;^45o  as  a  minimum,  or  ^700  as  a 
maximum.  ;^2oo  endowment  for  rates,  repairs,  and  ;^2oo  in  each 
school  for  scholarships." 

"Jan.  I,  1873. 

'•  My  head  aches  at  the  thought  of  the  worry  of  settling  the 
claims  to  entry  of  the  candidates  waiting  for  admission.  Your 
friends  are  somewhere  about  fiftieth. 

"  Our  scheme  is  not  yet  published.  I  am  anxious  to  see  it  in 
the  Times,  so  that  the  three  months  may  soon  pass." 
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Then  came  six  months  of  waiting  before  Miss  Buss 
writes,  on  July  31,  1873 — 

"  You  will  be  glad  to  know  that  the  Endowed  Schools  Amend- 
ment Act  has  passed  the  Commons.  The  Lords  may  turn  it  out. 
Perhaps  they  will.  Won't  that  be  dreadful  ?  I  don't  know  when 
the  reading  takes  place." 

But  on  August  9,  she  writes  from  Bruges  to  the 
Rev.  S.  Buss — 

"  Of  course  "you  know  that  OUR  Act — the  Endowed  Schools 
Commission — is  really  an  Act  now.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Queen's 
Speech. 

"  This  morning,  a  copy  of  the  scheme  AS  published  has  been 
sent  to  me.  So  the  Commissioners  have  lost  no  time.  In  three 
months — that  is,  on  the  7th  or  8th  Nov. — the  scheme  will  be 
prepared  for  presentation  to  the  Privy  Council  and  then  to  Parlia- 
ment. So  that,  humanly  speaking,  the  whole  scheme  will  be 
accomplished  in  a  year's  time. 

"  It  is  curious  how  little  elated  one  is,  when  fruition  is  so  near ! " 

The  next  letter  to  me  comes  in  the  same  strain, 
dated  August  26 — 

"  The  Scheme  is  now  advertised,  and  must  wait  three  months, 
in  order  that  opposition  may  be  made.  Then  it  goes  to  the  Privy 
Council,  and  next  year  to  Parliament.  Altogether  we  may  expect 
the  twenty  thousand  [^cash  value,  i.e.  about  eighteen  thousand 
pounds)  some  time  next  year. 

"  I  am  most  deeply  grateful,  but  I  am  not  elated.  One's 
elasticity  gets  sadly  diminished  as  one  grows  older." 

After  this  a  whole  year  elapses,  filled  with  steady 
work  in  the  schools,  and  brightened  with  gleams  of  help, 
such  as  are  recorded  on  June  4,  1874 — 

"  Within  the  last  half-hour  a  note  has  come  to  me  from  Mr. 
Owen  Roberts,  clerk  to  the  Clothworkers'  Company,  to  say  they 
give  us  ;^io5  per  annum,  during  pleasure,  for  scholarships  :  50 
guineas  to  Girton,  and  two  of  25  guineas  for  Merton.  It  is  very 
pleasing.'' 
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The  reason  for  this  prolonged  delay  was  shown  at 
the  next  date,  November  i8,  1874 — 

"  Mr.  Lee  called  at  the  office  of  Committee  of  Council  a  few 
days  ago,  to  ascertain  how  our  scheme  was  progressing. 

"  He  found  that  the  Vicar  of  Aldenham  had  been  opposing  it, 
and  that  practically  not  anything  has  been  done.  It  will  be  again 
advertised,  and  then  wait  two  months,  and,  if  opposed  again,  must 
go  before  Parliament,  So  there  is  no  chance  of  its  passing  for  an 
indefinite  period.     Shall  I  say,  if  ever  ? 

"  And  the  question  now  arises  what  are  we  to  do  about  other 
matters .''  Are  we  to  go  on  as  we  have  been  doing  ?  What  are 
we  to  do  ?    Submit,  I  suppose,  to  the  inevitable.    But  is  it  inevitable  ? 

"Altogether,  I  feel  we  are  in  an  impasse.'''' 

A  month  later  comes  a  little  more  hope— 

"Oct.  8,  1874. 
"  I  heard  to-day  (from  a  governor  of  that  St.  Martin's  School 
which  carries  off  Miss  Derrick)  that  he  had  met  a  Brewer  who 
talked  quite  warmly  of  our  school,  and  also  of  the  plan  to  take  up 
the  North  London  Collegiate  School  for  boys,  but  that  the  head 
wanted  good  money  consideration  for  it.  I  am  very  glad  to 
hear  this  in  every  way.  This  last  certainly  entitles  me  to  '  good 
consideration,'  and  not  to  lectures  from — various  persons  !  " 

The  next  step  comes  in  a  note  from  Mrs.  Grey — 

"  18,  Cadogan  Place,  Jan.  18,  1875. 
"  My  dear  Miss  Buss, 

"  I  enclose  a  note  I  received  on  Saturday  morning  from 
Mr.  Richmond,  which  please  return.  I  congratulate  you  with  all 
my  heart  on  this  crowning  of  your  labours. 

"  Mr.  HoUoway  has  given  us  no  further  sign. 

"  Most  sincerely  yours, 

"  M.  G.  Grey." 

This  news  of  course  came  in  due  form  to  the 
governing  body,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  known  to 
various  friends  earlier,  giving  them  the  opportunity  of 
expressing  their  sympathy,  as,  in  sending  me  Mrs.  Grey's 
note,  Miss  Buss  remarks — 
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"  Mrs.  Grey's  note  enclosed  one  from  Mr.  Richmond,  secretary 
of  Endowed  Commission,  saying  that  the  Lord  President  of  the 
Council — I  suppose  that  means  Education  Department — 'had 
approved  of  the  scheme  for  giving  Miss  Buss'  Schools  the  Piatt 
Endowment' — or  words  to  this  effect.  Curiously  enough,  I  am 
not  in  the  least  elated,  but  have  a  sort  of  choking  sensation  v/hen 
I  stop  to  think. 

"  Mr.  Fitch  wrote  to  me  on  Saturday  somewhat  to  same  effect, 
and  Miss  Davies,  as  I  told  you,  gave  me  a  message  from  him,  on 
the  14th,  Sep's  birthday,  and  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hodgson's  wedding-day. 

"  Are  you  willing  to  beg  a  little  for  the  foundation  of  a  Chair  of 
Education  ?  The  Scotch  have  JUST  founded  two,  and  the  Govern- 
ment— Conservative  too  ! — have  given  ;(^io,ooo  to  complete  them. 
We  might  get  some  help  from  Government  if  we  got  ;^5ooo  before 
asking  it." 

"  Endowed  Schools  Department, 

"2,  Victoria  Street,  S.W., 

"April  12,  1875. 
"  My  dear  Miss  Buss, 

"  Aldenham  and  the  North  London  Schemes  were  both 
approved  by  the  Lord  President  on  Jan.  15.  The  former  was,  on 
petition  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  ;  but 
no  petition  was  presented  praying  that  the  latter  should  be  so 
submitted  to  Parliament.  However,  the  time  provided  by  the  Act 
has  expired,  and  both  schemes  will  almost  certainly  be  approved 
by  Her  Majesty  at  the  next  Council. 

"  So  it  is  the  opinion  both  at  the  Council  Office  and  here,  that 
the  Schemes  are  as  safe  as  anything  can  be  which  has  not  actually 
received  formal  and  final  sanction. 
"  With  the  kindest  good  wishes, 

"  I  am  ever,  my  dear  Miss  Buss, 

"  Very  truly  yours, 
"J.  G.  Fitch." 

On  May  14,  1875,  I  received  this  welcome  note — 

"  My  dear  Annie, 

"  The  Queen  signed  our  scheme  at  yesterday's  Privy 
Council.    The  news  has  just  come  from  Mr.  Fitch. 

"  Ever  your  loving 

"Arnie." 
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This  looked  like  the  end  of  all  anxieties.  But  there 
were  still  four  years  to  elapse  before  that  point  was 
reached.  Action  was  taken  at  once  in  the  appointment 
of  Mr.  E.  C.  Robins  as  architect,  and  Miss  Buss'  spare 
time  went  in  plans  and  in  consultation  with  him  at 
special  committees  without  end.  It  had  to  be  discussed 
over  and  over  whether  the  two  schools  should  be  together 
or  separate ;  the  choice  of  sites  occupied  time  and 
thought,  and,  interesting  and  exciting  as  it  all  might  be, 
it  was  all  so  much  added  to  the  pressure  of  the  work, 
where  success  meant  increasing  numbers  and  constant 
reorganization  in  both  schools. 

Here  is  a  specimen  of  the  extra  worries  that  from 
time  to  time  came  to  swell  the  account — 

"June  8,  1876. 

"  A  new  complication  has  sprung  up.  The  Chanty  Com- 
missioners write  to  ask  how  much  money  we  intend  to  put  by 
yearly,  to  accumulate  at  compound  interest,  to  buy  up  the  lease 
when  it  expires.  We  must  call  a  meeting.  It  seems  to  me  like  a 
rent-charge,  and  if  we  are  to  do  this,  I  want  to  know  how  we  are 
benefited  .-* 

"  We  had  better  have  been  left  alone.  Suppose  the  school 
numbers  went  down,  where  would  the  governors  be? 

"  In  my  lifetime,  too,  this  would  mean  paralysis  of  every  thing 
we  need,  in  order  to  put  by  money. 

"  It  is  "oery  trying." 

This  difficulty  was  overcome,  but  still  the  plan 
remained  for  both  schools  to  be  erected  on  one  site — 

"June  10,  1876. 
"  Mr.  Latham  has  written  a  long  (private)  letter  to  me  in  which 
he  objects  (as  I  do  in  my  heart)  to  both  schools  being  put  on  the 
same  site,  and  suggests  cutting  down  our  plans  and  borroiuingy 

Again  sweets  mingled  with  the  bitter,  when  Miss 
Buss  could  report  on  December  18,  1876 — 
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"  Dearest  Annie, 

"Will  you  return  Mr.  Owen  Roberts'  letter.     Is  it  not 
a  delightful  Christmas  box  ?    A  whole  hall !  " 

This  letter  announced  the  intention  of  the  Cloth- 
workers'  Company  to  add  the  Great  Hall  to  the  new 
buildings  contemplated  by  the  Brewers'  Company. 

But  still  came  further  difficulties — 

"Jan.  25,  1877. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  my  feelings  at  reading  the  following 
passage  in  the  last  letter  from  the  Charity  Commission  ?  '  We 
sanction  the  plans  for  the  Camden  School,  on  the  distinct  under- 
standing that  the  buildings  of  the  Upper  School  remain,  for  the 
present,  in  abeyance.' 

"  Poor  Mr.  Robins  !  He  wants  to  go  on  with  the  Camden, 
but  that  seems  to  me  to  doom  the  Upper  School.  Is  it  not  a 
constant  worry?  We  must  face  the  only  possible  outlet:  Mr. 
Latham's  suggestion  of '  raising  the  fees  without  delay.' " 

The  next  letter  is  dated  February  8,  1877,  and  shows 
Miss  Buss  in  one  of  her  {fortunately  rare)  depressed 
moods ;  but  it  also  shows  her  usual  self-sacrifice — 

"  We  have  to-day  received  a  note,  saying  that,  unless  we  have 
new  facts  to  lay  before  them,  the  Charity  Commissioners  adhere 
to  their  decision,  though  they  will  hear  what  we  have  to  say  on 
Thursday.  This  means  that  the  Upper  School  must  be  left  as  it 
is,  and  the  Camden  be  begun. 

"  There  seems  no  outlook.  On  the  whole,  matters  look  very 
gloomy.  I  have  been  struggling  so  much  against  a  sort  of  sick 
despair  that  I  am  literally  sore  all  over.  The  revulsion  from 
hope  to  a  state  of  hopelessness  has  produced  on  me  the  strange 
bodily  soreness  alluded  to. 

"  There  seems  only  one  chance,  and  that  is,  to  give  an  annual 
sum  of  ;i^8oo  or  ^1000  a  year  towards  the  debt  out  of  my  income 
from  the  school,  and  to  make  my  friends  insist  on  the  plans  being 
carried  out.  If,  in  addition,  we  raise  the  fees  one  guinea  per 
annum,  i.e.  7s.  per  term,  we  shall  reahze  another  ^500,  and  the 
saving  of  rent,  when  buildings  are  completed,  will  add  another 
;^30o.  All  this  could  be  applied  to  paying  the  debt,  so  that  the  debt 
could  soon  be  paid  ofif,  supposing  the  school  to  go  on  successfully. 
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"  The  discipline  of  life  is  very  hard,  and  one's  faith  is  not  as 
strong  as  it  ought  to  be.  I  do  try  to  cast  all  my  care  on  Him, 
who  careth  even  for  me  ;  but  it  is  very,  very  hard  to  cling  closely. 

"  I  have  to  go  to  Cheltenham  to-morrow.  I  shall  not  be  home 
until  late  on  Saturday  night. 

"  No  doubt  the  sun  is  still  shining  behind  the  clouds  ! 
Perhaps  even  these  may  clear  off  in  some  unexpected  way." 

"Feb.  13,1877. 

"Yesterday's  meeting  went  smoothly.  Miss  Ewart  was  very 
kind.  She  told  me  in  my  room  that  she  was  quite  sorry  for  me 
and  that  she  sympathized  strongly. 

"  Mr.  Buxton  and  Mr.  Worsley,  as  representatives  of  the  donors 
of  the  money,  mean  to  protest  against  abandoning  the  Upper 
School,  or  delaying  its  buildings.  Mr.  Lee  and  Mr.  Thorold  also 
will  make  a  stand  ;  the  former  is  coming  up  on  purpose.  I  will 
send  you  a  line  to  say  what  hope  there  is. 

"We  have  another  meeting  on  Monday,  of  which  you  have 
probably  had  notice. 

"  The  governors  granted  all  the  things  I  asked  for,  in  the  way 
of  salaries,  house  expenses,  etc.  Mr.  Robins  was  not  kept  waiting, 
and  got  away  when  he  had  explained  to  Miss  E.  the  ventilation 
matter. 

"At  the  last  meeting,  he  was  kept  two  hours,  and  then  not 
summoned.  It  made  me  quite  fidgety  and  uncomfortable.  I  think 
his  patience  is  almost  exhausted.     What  a  good  friend  he  is  ! 

"  I  wrote  a  note  to  the  chairman  for  yesterday's  meeting, 
offering — (i)  on  condition  of  not  letting  the  Upper  School  be  'put 
in  abeyance,'  (2)  of  raising  the  fees,  and  (3)  of  adding  the  sum  so 
obtained  to  the  rent  saved  by  the  buildings  (about  ;!^8oo  per 
annum) — to  pay  another  sum  of  ;^8oo  per  annum  towards  the 
building  fund,  during  my  working  Hfe,  or  so  long  as  necessary. 
This  note  was  read  in  my  absence. 

"  I  must,  as  Alfred  says,  be  allowed  '  to  endow  my  own  child.' 
I  also  wrote  to  Mr.  Lee,  making  the  same  offer.  I  tell  you,  as  you 
would  have  heard  it  had  you  been  able  to  be  present. 

"  My  very  dear  Annie,  if  only  some  of  my  cares  would  save 
you  from  yours,  how  thankful  I  should  be. 

"  May  God  bless  and  strengthen  you. 

"  Ever  yours  lovingly, 

"Arnie." 
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"Feb.  18,  1877. 

"  The  answer  from  the  Charity  Commissioners  is  expected 
next  week.     I  should  think  it  will  be  favourable. 

"  All  this  discipline  is  strengthening,  and  helps  one  to  strengthen 
others,  if  one  will  but  learn  the  lesson  it  is  meant  to  teach.  I  have 
not  been  rebellious  this  time,  I  think,  but  have  tried  to  use  means 
and  be  content  with  the  issue." 

"April  14. 

"  Mr.  Worsley  writes  to  say  that  the  Brewers'  Company  will 
take  up  the  loan  of  ;ir8ooo,  and  therefore  there  need  be  no  delay  in 
beginning  the  Camden  School. 

"  Also  that  there  will  be  no  necessity  for  me  to  insure  my  life 
for  the  debt. 

"  So  ends  our  great  difficulty  ! " 

In  July,  1878,  there  is  a  note  referring  to  the  work 
involved  in  laying  the  memorial  stones  of  the  new 
building,  and  an  indication  of  delay,  since  Miss  Buss 
says — 

"  The  Clothworkers  gave  us  a  cheque  for  ^2500,  which  will 
carry  us  on  till  October,  by  which  time  we  hope  either  to  have  the 
freehold  or  the  Alice  Owen  money.  If  not,  I  am  to  advance  what 
I  can,  and  that  wonderful  Mr.  Robins  will  also  advance,  if  necessary. 
So  far  as  I  can  understand,  the  Charity  Commissioners  have 
suggested  to  the  Brewers  that  the  latter  should  lend  us  money,  at 
a  moderate  rate  of  interest,  from  their  other  educational  trust,  the 
Alice  Owen,  in  Islington.  The  committee  met  to  discuss  and 
report  on  the  security,  etc.  I  hear  that  the  best  security  will  be  a 
life  insurance  taken  up  by  me,  but  nothing  was  settled." 

The  grand  finale  came  at  last  when  the  buildings 
were  completed,  as  more  extracts  will  show — 

"  March  14,  1879. 
"■  Mr.   E.   N.   Buxton  was   splendid  to-day  at  the  governors' 
meeting,  and  he  urged  that  we  should  go  on,  and  never  mind 
about  the  Charity  Commission  difficulties.     We  have  asked  the 
Princess  of  Wales  1 " 

"April  3,  1879. 
"  The  Princess  of  Wales  accepts  our  invitation  to  open  our 
new  buildings  and  give  the  prizes.    I  do  hope  nothing  will  prevent 
her  keeping  her  promise.    As  yet  I  do  not  want  the  fact  known 
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in  the  school.  I  shall  be  torn  to  pieces,  and  have  to  fight  over 
every  examination  paper  and  mark,  because  every  girl,  and  her 
parents,  will  be  so  resolved  to  get  a  prize  from  the  hands  of  our 
fair,  young,  and  beloved  Princess  ! 

"  I  want,  in  the  future,  Fotmdaiioft  Day  to  be  always  a  day  of 
importance  in  the  year.    Twenty-nine  years  !    Almost  a  lifetime." 

"June  28,  1879. 
"  How  are  you  all .''  I  often  think  of  you,  but  the  pressure  of 
work  now  is  hardly  to  be  imagined  !  Independently  of  the  Royal 
visit,  there  are  the  festivities  of  the  girls  themselves,  in  connection 
with  the  New  Hall.  Some  French  proverbs  to  be  acted,  and  some 
extracts  from  Les  Feinines  Savantes,  also  the  final  scene  in  the 
Merchant  of  Venice. ^^ 

For  a  very  pleasant  little  sketch  of  the  school  build- 
ings I  am  indebted  to  Miss  Edith  Aitkin — 

"  The  school  buildings,  which  are  the  fruit  of  so  much  thought 
and  endeavour,  stand  at  the  corner  of  Sandall  Road,  a  few  yards 
back  from  the  main  Camden  Road.  They  are  of  dark  red  brick, 
and  group  themselves  round  a  part  of  the  original  structure  which 
is  three  stories  high,  and  which  culminates  in  a  conical-roofed 
tower,  from  which  each  morning  a  bell  rings  out  to  summon  the 
neighbourhood  and  all  and  sundry  happily,  not  'unwillingly,  to 
school.'  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  small  and  rather  mean-looking 
houses  crowd  round  too  closely  to  allow  the  ordinary  passer-by 
to  form  any  adequate  idea  either  of  the  size  of  the  place  or  of  its 
real  dignity  of  proportion.  The  building  falls  naturally  into  two 
parts  ;  first,  there  is  the  original  structure,  modified  and  extended, 
facing  Sandall  Road  ;  and  secondly,  round  the  corner  is  the  Cloth- 
workers'  Hall,  and  the  main  body  of  class-rooms  behind  it.  This 
hall,  with  its  long,  stained-glass  windows,  their  tops  breaking  the 
line  of  the  roof,  and  its  handsome  gateway  of  honour,  is  the  most 
interesting  feature  of  the  building  as  seen  from  outside. 

"  The  usual  entrance  is  at  the  corner,  in  the  very  middle  of  the 
school,  and  the  impression  received  is  at  once  delightful  and 
characteristic.  Frances  Mary  Buss,  the  daughter  of  a  painter, 
all  her  life  delighted  in  light  and  colour.  She  was  no  ascetic,  but 
aimed  always  at  full  use  of  all  good  gifts.  As  one  enters  to  the 
left  is  the  head-mistress'  sitting-room — the  *  Blue  Room,'  reminding 
one  that  blue  was  her  favourite  personal  colour,  the  colour  she 
wore  as  a  girl,  the  colour  of  the  satin  dress  in  the  early  Victorian 
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portrait  painted  of  her  by  her  father.  The  tiles  of  the  fireplace, 
painted  by  the  elder  girls,  are  green  and  blue,  and,  dare  one  say, 
Morris-y  before  their  time.  In  front  we  see  a  stained-glass 
window,  to  the  memory  of  pious  founders,  Dame  Alice  Owen,  and 
Alderman  Richard  Piatt.  To  the  right  is  a  handsome  brass  re- 
cording the  main  facts  of  the  foundation  of  the  school.  On  each 
side  of  this  are  doorways  leading  to  the  office,  where  visitors  are 
received  in  the  first  instance,  and  to  the  library  wing.  Passing 
forwards,  we  mount  a  few  steps  and  turn  to  the  left  into  the  hall. 
This  was  always  Miss  Buss'  pride,  and  deserves  the  exclamation, 
'  Oh,  how  pretty  ! '  which  nearly  every  one  makes  on  entering  it 
for  the  first  time.  Other  schools  have  halls,  some  large  and  fine 
in  their  way,  but  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  other  so  bright  and 
cheerful,  so  warm  with  harmonious  colour,  ^o  pretty.  At  one  end 
is  the  main  platform,  with  the  organ — the  gift  of  old  pupils — recessed 
in  the  wall  behind  it.  The  long  windows,  with  window-seats  and 
high  ledges  on  which  are  plants,  pour  down  coloured  light  along 
one  side.  Some  are  already  filled  with  stained  glass,  and  the 
middle  one,  which  has  always  been  called  Founders'  Window, 
because  it  was  partly  filled  by  the  arms  of  those  companies  and 
individuals  who  have  endowed  the  school,  is  to  be  completed  as 
the  special  memorial  of  her  who  was,  after  all,  our  main  founder. 
Along  the  opposite  side  and  across  the  end  runs  a  gallery  of 
pitchpine.  The  walls  have  a  dado  of  pitchpine,  and  are  lined  with 
smooth  terra-cotta  brick,  let  into  which  at  one  end,  under  the 
gallery,  are  two  medallions,  one  a  portrait  of  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
to  mark  the  day  of  her  visit,  and  all  that  it  signified,  *  with  a  white 
stone,'  as  Miss  Buss  said.  Five  class-rooms  open  into  the  hall 
along  one  side  under  the  gallery,  five  more  on  to  the  gallery,  and 
others  on  to  a  corridor  above.  To  secure  quiet  in  the  hall  for 
examinations,  etc.,  curtains  can  be  drawn  shutting  off  the  part 
under  the  gallery  as  a  passage-way  to  the  class-rooms.  These  are 
bluish-green,  and,  with  the  flowers  of  the  platform  and  window- 
ledges,  give  a  pretty  effect  of  colour.  To  the  left  of  the  platform 
hangs  Miss  Buss'  portrait,  so  that  she  seems  to  be  amongst  us 
still  in  a  strange  quiet  fashion. 

"  To  describe  one  class-room  is,  to  the  outsider,  to  describe 
them  all.  A  teacher's  platform  facing  thirty  desks,  with  a  large 
slate  or  blackboard  behind — Tobins'  pipes,  and  ventilators  over 
the  doors — this  is  the  now  familiar  appearance  of  a  schoolroom. 
More  distinctive  features  are  the  window-gardens,  the  pitchpine 
dado,  and  eminently  practical  lining  of  smooth  brick,  on  which 
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numerous  photographs  display  themselves.  Miss  Buss'  Roman 
visits  explain  the  fact  that  very  many  are  views  of  Rome  and  of 
classical  sculpture.  To  those  interested  in  the  details  of  the  school 
class-rooms  take  on  distinctive  features.  In  one  is  the  challenge 
cup  held  for  the  term  as  the  result  of  a  singing  competition  amongst 
a  number  of  classes.  In  another  are  copies  of  Raphael's  Cartoons. 
In  another  a  very  special  and  original  fireplace  decoration.  In 
some  we  notice  spinal  chairs,  or  modified  desks,  recommended  for 
special  girls  by  the  lady  doctor  attached  to  the  school. 

"  A  complete  survey  is  a  long  business,  and  even  a  cursory 
inspection  involves  some  walking,  for  we  cannot  omit  to  mount 
to  the  end  of  the  top  corrider  to  see  the  large  drawing-school,  with 
its  array  of  casts,  glass,  perspective  planes,  etc.  This  is  lighted 
from  above,  and  contains  over  the  fireplace  a  large  painting  by 
Mr.  R.  W.  Buss,  of  an  Elizabethan  Christmas,  throwing  out  a  fine 
glow  of  colour.  Several  small  isolated  rooms  on  this  floor  also 
are  used  as  music-rooms. 

"  On  the  gallery  floor  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  inspect  the 
lecture-room  and  laboratory.  The  former  can  seat  about  a  hundred 
and  fifty  girls,  and  is  provided  with  a  proper  lecture-table  for 
experiments,  and  also  with  a  lantern  and  screen.  The  laboratory 
is  fitted  with  working  benches  for  twenty-four  girls  at  a  time.  In 
the  little  room  between  is  a  really  good  balance  for  the  use  of  the 
more  advanced  students. 

"A  plunge  into  the  basement  must  follow,  for  the  care  with 
which  provision  has  been  made  for  cloak-rooms,  lavatories,  kitchen 
dining-room,  and  drying-room  for  wet  clothes  in  winter,  is  very 
striking.  Also  a  long  passage,  floored  with  wooden  bricks,  leads 
to  the  gymnasium,  a  splendid  room  a  hundred  feet  long,  and  about 
forty  feet  high.  This  offers  a  certain  amount  of  compensation  for 
a  very  moderate  playground  behind  the  school.  The  playground, 
such  as  it  is,  is  immensely  prized  for  rounders,  skipping,  etc.,  while 
competition  is  very  keen  for  the  three  fives  courts  which  open  on 
it  at  one  side.  The  gymnasium  is  in  constant  use  all  the  morning, 
for  every  class  goes  down  there  for  a  gymnastic  lesson,  on  Miss 
Chreimann's  system,  twice  a  week,  besides  a  daily  short  drill  directed 
by  the  form  mistresses.  A  special  class  is  held  on  one  afternoon 
for  additional  gymnastic  exercises,  and  another  for  medical  drill, 
when  girls  with  a  tendency  to  some  special  defect  are  put  through 
special  exercises  recommended  by  the  doctor  mentioned  above, 
who  examines  all  the  girls  of  the  school  at  certain  intervals. 

"  Visitors  may  very  well  be  glad  to  rest  before  leaving.     The 
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main  library  will  probably  contain  sixth-form  girls  studying  under 
a  strict  silence  rule.  Not  to  set  a  bad  example,  we  will  pass 
through  to  the  museum  to  do  any  talking.  The  teachers'  library 
is  beyond  again,  a  pretty  room  with  several  sofas,  and  a  window- 
seat  under  the  stained-glass  window  which  decorates  this  wing. 

"  There  are  many  details  one  would  like  to  comment  upon, 
such  as  the  fountains  on  each  floor  supplied  with  filtered  water, 
the  special  taps  to  be  used  in  case  of  fire,  with  directions  as  to  the 
best  method  of  procedure  hung  up  beside  them,  the  plans  dis- 
played for  reference  of  the  whole  system  of  gas-  and  water-pipes. 
All  these  are  very  eloquent  of  her  whose  dr^am — realized  as  all 
dreams  are  not — has  borne  the  translation  into  a  reality  which  can 
never  be  truly  prosaic,  and  stands  here  in  solid  brick,  the  North 
London  Collegiate  School  for  Girls,  Sandall  Road,  Camden 
Road,  N.W." 

On  July  1 8,  1879,  the  whole  of  St.  Pancras  was  astir 
with  the  unwonted  excitement  of  a  Royal  visit,  and  the 
crowds  that  for  miles  lined  the  streets  showed  their 
loyalty  by  hearty  acclamations. 

The  Prince  and  Princess,  accompanied  by  the 
Countess  of  Macclesfield  and  Baron  Colville  of  Culross, 
with  Mr.  Holzmann  and  Lieut.  Clarke,  were  met  at 
the  door  of  the  new  building  by  Miss  Buss  and  the 
Bishop  of  Rochester — then  chairman  of  the  Board — 
passing  through  a  double  line  of  governors  on  their 
way  to  the  library,  where  Miss  Aitkin,  the  winner  of 
a  Girton  Scholarship,  presented  a  bouquet  of  Malmaison 
roses.  The  whole  party  then  proceeded  to  the  tent 
erected  in  the  playground,  where  the  Camden  Street 
pupils  waited  to  receive  their  prizes  from  the  gracious 
lady  whose  coming  had  been  so  ardently  desired. 

Adjournment  to  the  great  hall  followed,  when  the 
girls  of  the  Upper  School  had  their  turn,  a  hundred  and 
fifty  being  made  happy  possessors  of  prizes  from  the 
same  kind  hand.  Songs  and  speeches  came  next,  and 
the  Prince  certainly  looked  as  if  his  words  were   no 
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empty  compliment,  as  he  said  that  none  of  their  many 
functions  had  given  greater  pleasure  either  to  the 
Princess  or  himself  than  their  visit  to  these  schools. 

In  the  library,  where  tea  was  served,  the  Prince  and 
Princess  talked  for  some  time  with  Miss  Buss  about 
her  work.  In  addition  to  the  whole  body  of  governors, 
there  were  present  Canon  Spence,  Vicar  of  St.  Pancras, 
the  Rev.  William  Rogers,  Founder  of  the  Cowper  Street 
School,  the  Rev.  Llewellyn  Davies  (Miss  Davies  being 
unable  to  be  present),  Sir  T.  Fowell  Buxton,  Mr.  Edward 
North  Buxton,  the  Masters  of  the  Brewers'  and  of  the 
Clothworkers'  Company,  Mr.  Robins,  the  architect  to 
the  schools,  and  other  friends. 

On  the  same  evening,  the  occasion  was  celebrated 
by  a  dinner  given  by  Canon  Spence  and  the  Church- 
wardens of  St.  Pancras,  when  the  health  of  the  founder 
of  the  schools  came  after  that  of  the  Royal  visitors. 
Mr.  Robins,  in  giving  this  toast,  remarked  that  "  Miss 
Buss  had  been  of  great  help  to  him  in  the  building  of 
the  schools,  for  she  was  a  thoroughly  practical  woman, 
and  knew  more  about  plans  than  many  men." 

Taking  it  altogether,  there  was  every  ground  for  the 
satisfaction  which,  as  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Buss  said,  in  re- 
sponse, his  sister  must  feel  in  a  day — 

"to  which  she  had  long  looked  forward,  and  to  which  she  would 
look  back  with  gratification,  of  which  no  small  part  would  be  due 
to  the  recognition  of  her  services  by  the  representatives  of  the 
parish  in  which  she  had  spent  her  working  life." 

From  among  the  innuinerable  letters  of  congratula- 
tion pouring  in  from  all  sides  a  few  may  be  given  which 
were  specially  treasured  by  the  Founder,  who  from  this 
day  felt  herself  set  free  for  the  internal  work  of  the 
schools,  all  anxiety  being  ended  as  to  their  external 
conditions. 
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Foremost  among  these  is  one  from  Mr.  Spencer 
Charrington,  who,  as  Master  of  the  Brewers'  Company, 
thanks  Miss  Buss  for  his  reception,  expressing  his  full 
satisfaction  in  the  completion  of  the  work  in  which  the 
Company  had  taken  so  deep  an  interest. 

Not  less  gratifying  was  a  testimony  from  Mr.  Fitch 
to  the  scholastic  value  of  Miss  Buss'  own  special  part  of 
the  work — 

"5,  Lancaster  Terrace,  July  23,  1879. 

"My  dear  Miss  Buss, 

"  Let  me  congratulate  you,  as  I  do  most  heartily,  on  the 
remarkable  success  which  has  attended  your  candidates  at  the 
London  Matriculation.  I  know  of  no  school,  either  for  girls  or 
boys,  which,  having  sent  up  sixteen  candidates,  has  passed  nine  of 
them  in  the  Honour  division  and  in  the  First  Class.  Nobody 
needed  any  additional  proofs  of  the  wisdom  and  value  of  the 
methods  which  you  have  adopted,  and  which  you  have  done  so 
much  to  extend  and  popularize.  Still,  every  new  evidence  of  the 
fact  must  be  gratifying  to  you  ;  and  I  assure  you  it  is  not  less  so 
to  the  many  friends  who  know  of  your  work,  and  who  have  long 
recognized  it  as  some  of  the  soundest,  the  most  fruitful,  and  the 
most  beneficent  work  of  our  time. 

"  The  high  proportion  of  success  attained  by  the  female  candi- 
dates was  the  subject  of  special  remark  at  the  Senate  this  after- 
noon ;  and  I  need  hardly  say,  of  special  felicitation  to  a  good 
many  of  us. 

"  Yours  very  truly, 

"J.  G.  Fitch." 

To  the  same  effect  is  the  expression  of  warm  sym- 
pathy from  Mrs.  Grey — 

"  Harbledown  Rectory,  Canterbury,  July  20,  1879. 
"  My  dear  Miss  Buss, 

"  I  must  write  you  a  few  lines  to  congratulate  you  on 
your  splendid  opening  ceremonial  and  prize-giving.  When  I 
remember  the  position  of  the  schools  when  I  had  the  good  fortune 
to  make  your  acquaintance,  and  compare  it  with  the  statements 
made  last  Tuesday,  it  seems  like  something  in  a  fairy-tale.     And 
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yet  with  what  ceaseless  toil  has  each  step  been  won.  It  does 
one's  heart  good,  and  makes  one  think  better  of  life,  to  see  such  a 
brave,  life-long  fight  as  yours  crowned  at  last — crowned,  too,  while 
your  head  can  still  wear  the  crown,  and  with  years  before  you  in 
which  to  ripen  the  fruits  of  your  victory.  I  have  often  feared  that 
you  would  break  down  under  the  strain  of  final  success  come  too 
late.     Thank  God  it  is  not  so. 

"  I  do  not  know  when  I  shall  see  you,  unless  you  come  to  Rome 
at  Christmas. 

"  Do  not  forget  me  on  my  shelf,  and  believe  me  ever, 
"  Yours  affectionately, 

"  Maria  G.  Grey." 

Not  less  warm,  nor  less  warmly  appreciated,  was  a 
letter  from  Dr.  Thorold,  who  had  acted  as  the  first 
chairman  to  the  united  governing  body,  after  the  re- 
construction which  admitted  the  representatives  of  the 
Brewers'  and  the  Clothworkers'  Companies.  During  his 
chairmanship,  Dr.  Thorold  had  been  raised  to  the  Bench, 
but,  with  all  his  new  duties,  as  Bishop  of  Rochester,  he 
had  remained  faithful  to  the  work  of  which  he  had  been 
one  of  the  very  earliest  friends — 

"  Selsdon  Park,  July  rg,  1879. 
"Dear  Miss  Buss, 

"  I  must  write  one  line  of  warm  and  sincere  congratula- 
tion to  you,  on  what  I  may  call  the  coronation  day  of  the  work  to 
which  you  have  given  your  life. 

"  While  I  was  careful  privately  to  inform  the  Prince  of  Wales 
of  the  service  you  have  so  conspicuously  rendered  to  the  education 
of  girls  for  so  many  years  past,  all  that  he  and  the  Princess  saw 
must  only  have  confirmed  their  impression  of  the  solidity  of  the 
work  to  which  they  gave  their  cheerful  and  ample  recognition. 

"  I  say  to  you,  God  bless  your  work,  and  you  in  it,  to  the  glory 
of  His  Holy  Name  ! 

"And  I  say  it  as  one  of  your  warm  and  sincere  and  many 
friends.  .  .  . 

"  Most  truly  yours, 

"A.  W.  ROFFEN." 


CHAPTER  VI. 

WITH   HER   FELLOW-WORKERS. 

"  In  honour  preferring  one  another." 

"  The  relationship  between  head-mistress  and  teachers 
was  surely  most  unique,  for  Miss  Buss  seemed  never  to 
tire  of  having  her  teachers  about  her,  and  even  in  the 
holidays  they  were  constantly  at  her  country  house." 

So  writes  one  of  the  members  of  the  staff,  whose 
knowledge  dates  from  the  time  when  she  was  a  "  very 
naughty  little  girl  of  seven,  constantly  sent  into  the 
'  parlour,' "  where  she  hid  behind  the  door,  waiting  till, 
with  a  pained  expression,  never  forgotten  in  all  these 
years.  Miss  Buss  would  turn  to  say, "  Marion,  here  again  ! 
I  am  so  sorry,"  and  then  take  the  weeping  child  on  her 
lap,  and  talk  till  she  could  be  sent  away  with  the  kiss 
that  made  her  happy  as  well  as  good. 

That  this  loving  influence  was  successful  is  proved 
by  the  sequel — 

"  One  day,  to  my  great  surprise,  Miss  Buss  asked  me  if  I  would 
like  to  become  a  teacher  in  the  school  I  What  I  should  have 
missed  in  my  life  if  I  had  refused  I  dare  not  think,  for,  from  that 
day  to  this,  it  has  been  a  life-long  pleasure  to  be  with  her,  to  share 
in  even  so  small  a  degree  her  work,  and,  above  all,  to  feel  her 
inspiration  ! " 

And  so  many  more  of  the  staff  had,  in  like  manner, 
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been  pupils  that  the  habit  of  "  mothering "  them  went 
on,  and  was  quite  naturally  extended  to  new-comers. 

From  another  of  the  staff  we  have,  in  three  scenes, 
a  life-story.  The  first  shows  Miss  Buss  at  her  happiest 
with  a  little  child — 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  I  owe  her — nearly  everything, 
I  think,  that  makes  life  worth  living.  I  do  not  remember  any 
time  in  my  life  when  her  name  was  not  to  me  a  loved  and 
honoured  one. 

"  My  sister  was  a  pupil  of  the  school  before  me,  and  when  1 
was  quite  little  I  remember  longing  for  my  tenth  birthday,  when 
I  should  be  old  enough  to  go  there  myself.  I  did  not,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  go  till  several  years  later,  as  I  was  rather  a  delicate  child. 
My  first  introduction  to  Miss  Buss  must  have  been  when  I  was 
very  small,  for  my  sister  used  to  tell  me  how  she  took  me  into  the 
office,  and  how  Miss  Buss  set  me  on  the  table  before  her  and  put 
my  two  little  feet  together,  as  she  told  me  I  was  not  guz'/e  ready 
for  her  class  just  yet.  How  like  that  is  to  her  way  with  little 
children  !     I  think  I  must  have  loved  her  from  that  very  time  !  " 

The  child  is  a  woman  grown  as  we  see  her  again — 

"  I  was  in  great  trouble  and  perplexity,  and  in  the  midst  of  it 
went  to  spend  my  holidays  with  Miss  Buss  at  Fdcamp.  It  was 
nearly  midnight  when  we  reached  her,  but  she  was  sitting  up  for 
us,  with  some  hot  soup  ready,  and  everything  was  thought  of  as 
it  might  have  been  by  my  own  mother.  I  had  no  mother  then  ; 
but  when  Miss  Buss  took  off  my  wraps  with  her  own  hands,  and 
folded  me  in  her  arms,  I  felt  that  a  second  mother  had  indeed 
been  given  to  me.  Perhaps  I  felt  this  the  more  because  I  was 
with  her  at  Heme  Bay  when  the  news  came  of  my  own  mother's 
sudden  death.  It  was  a  Sunday  morning,  and  the  trains  would  not 
allow  of  my  going  home  till  later  in  the  day.  It  would  have  been  a 
terrible  time  but  for  Miss  Buss'  tenderness.  She  seemed  to  feel  with 
me  as  if  the  loss  were  her  own.     I  shall  never,  never  forget  it." 

In  sorrow,  in  joy,  or  in  disappointment  she  was  ever 
ready  with  comfort,  with  sympathy,  and  with  cheer. 
The  third  scene  is  given  in  a  letter,  sent  with  the 
remark  :  "  How  characteristic  it  was  of  her  warm  sym- 
pathy with  all  with  whom  she  had  to  do  " — 
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"Nov.,  i88i. 
"My  dear  Emily, 

"  Old  pupil  and  friend  of  so  many  years  !     I  send  you 

my  warmest  congratulations.    I  am  very  glad  for  you  and  our  dear 

friend  Mrs.  Bryant,  also  for  Florence  Eves  and  Constance  Dicker. 

"  It  seems  to  us  short-sighted  mortals  that  it  would  be  desirable 

to  have  our  pleasures  ««mixed,  but  it  never  is  so.     My  pleasure  is 

alloyed  by  my  dear  R 's  and  E 's  failure,  and  yours  by  the 

absence  of  your  dear  mother  !  But  '  all  things  work  together  for 
good,'  if  we  will  but  believe. 

"  Always  yours  lovingly, 

"Frances  M.  Buss. 
"  To  Miss  Emily  Findon,  B.A." 

Equally  to  the  point  is  another  note,  of  which  the 
recipient  says  :  "  The  whole  tone  was  so  strong  and  so 
strengthening,  so  different  from  the  many  letters  of 
kind,  but  more  or  less  worrying,  sympathy  received 
at  the  time  " — 

"  Schlangenbad. 

"  My  dear  a , 

"  I   am  very  sorry  to  hear  that  you  and  X have 

failed  to  get  through  the  '  Intermediate.'  I  send  you  my  love  and 
sympathy.  Do  not  fret.  You  will  succeed  later  on,  when,  as  I 
hope,  you  will  try  again ;  and  your  knowledge  will  be  all  the 
firmer  for  having  to  work  longer. 

"  You  will,  no  doubt,  carry  out  the  proposed  plan,  viz.  go  to 
Cambridge  for  a  year,  and  leave  the  degree  till  after  ?  You  will 
have  a  very  happy  time  at  Cambridge,  I  know. 

"  Have  you  heard  how  Y is  getting  on  in  Sweden.''     How 

well  I  remember  my  delightful  holiday  there." 

And  with  an  account  of  life  at  a  German  spa,  and 
messages  to  other  members  of  the  family,  the  letter 
ends,  hopeful  and  cheery. 

It  was  always  delightful  to  watch  Miss  Buss  with 
those  of  her  former  "  children  "  who  had  expanded  into 
the  dignity  of  B.A.,  or  B.Sc,  and  were  entitled  to  wear 
the  gown  and  "  mortar-board  "  appertaining  to  this  new 
rank.     No  mother  ever  took  more  interest  in  her  girls' 
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first  party  frock  or  presentation  robes  than  did  Miss 
Buss  in  those  early  days  in  the  then  quite  novel  attire 
of  her  "  girl-graduates."  Mrs.  Bryant  had  not  been  a 
pupil  in  the  school,  but  she  was  young  enough  to  pass 
for  one,  and  the  sight  of  her  gorgeous  gold-and-scarlet 
doctor's  gown  was  a  supreme  joy  to  her  older  friend,  to 
whom  no  such  distinction  had  been  possible  in  her  own 
young  days.  There  was  never  a  touch  of  envy  or  of 
selfish  regret  in  this  sympathy  with  the  winners  of  the 
honours  for  which  she  herself  had  longed  in  vain — no, 
not  in  vain,  since  that  longing  had  helped  to  open  the 
way  to  those  who  had  since  outstripped  her  in  the  race. 
Miss  Toplis,  in  her  sketch  of  Miss  Buss,  in  the  Educa- 
tional Review,  calls  attention  to — 

"  two  characteristics  which  may  perhaps  be  known  only  to  those 
in  daily  contact  with  her.  One  was  that  jealousy  and  selfishness 
were  impossible  to  her  nature  ;  the  other,  her  power  of  living  in 
the  lives  of  others.  The  success  or  distinction  of  friend  or  col- 
league was  one  of  her  greatest  pleasures.  No  one  could  share 
such  pleasures  as  Miss  Buss  did,  and  the  loss  of  her  ever-ready 
sympathy  in  joy  or  sorrow  is  one  of  the  realities  we  cannot 
yet  face." 

In  such  sympathy,  Miss  Buss  certainly  well  earned 
the  right  to  the  exaltation  expressed  in  a  postscript  to 
a  letter  on  "  guild  "  work  to  Mr.  Garrod,  when  she  says, 
apropos  of  the  recent  success  of  Miss  Philippa  Fawcett 
at  Cambridge,  "  Thank  God,  we  have  abolished  sex  in 
education  !  " 

There  are  some  amusing  little  touches  of  the  purely 
feminine  in  connection  with  these  first  academic  gowns 
and  hoods,  which  were  presented  by  the  staff  to  its 
first  graduates  at  a  fancy-dress  ball  given  by  Miss 
Buss  in  honour  of  the  occasion.  The  hoods  were  made 
among  themselves,  the  pattern  being  taken  from  that 
of  Sir  Philip  Magnus,  in  the  intervals  of  his  inspection 
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of  the  school.  Mrs.  Bryant  cut  them  out,  and  the  pieces 
left  over  of  the  yellow  and  brown  silk  are  still  in  the 
drawer  where  thrifty  housewives  keep  their  pieces. 

It  may  be  imagined  that  no  small  excitement  pre- 
vailed among  the  girl-graduates  about  the  first  public 
appearance  at  Burlington  House  in  the  full  dress.  On 
the  first  occasion  of  the  presentation  of  degrees  to 
women,  the  shy  counsel  prevailed,  and  the  ladies  went 
up  in  their  usual  garb.  The  next  step  is  thus  described 
by  Mrs.  Bryant — 

"  But  the  following  year  we  called  a  meeting  to  settle  among 
ourselves,  if  possible  unanimously,  the  course  to  be  pursued.  I 
confess  I  resented  the  idea  of  being  denied  my  academicals  as 
much  as  I  have  thought  it  hard  to  appear  as  a  number  only  in 
the  Senior  Cambridge  lists  years  before.  There  was  much  hesita- 
tion on  the  part  of  several,  however,  but  in  the  end  I  was  instructed 
to  write  to  the  Registrar  enclosing  our  resolution  to  wear  the 
academic  dress  if  no  objection  to  this  course  was  made  by  the 
senate.  There  was  no  lack  of  comedy  in  the  situation — consulting 
a  body  of  staid  and  serious  gentlemen  as  to  whether  we  should  or 
should  not  wear  the  robes  to  which  we  were  entitled  by  the 
University  regulations.  However,  it  was  necessary  to  allay  all 
doubt,  and  the  message  from  the  senate  received  in  reply  settled 
the  question  for  that  time  and  henceforth.  We  have  often  smiled 
over  these  little  incidents,  seeing  what  universal  approval  was  at 
once  won  for  our  '  gowns  and  hoods.'  And  at  school,  on  festive 
days,  when  these  are  worn,  the  poor  Cambridge  graduates — 
graduates  in  all  but  name — grieve  because  they  have  no  such 
symbol  with  which  to  deck — it  does  not  veil — their  femininity." 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  give  some  ex- 
tracts from  letters  to  Miss  Buss  from  Mrs.  William  Grey 
which  show  how  needlework  is  regarded  by  the  leading 
educationalists.  Speaking  of  the  Maria  Grey  Training 
School    (in   connection  with   the  College),   Mrs.    Grey 

writes — 

"Rome,  Nov.  27,  1880. 
"  I  also  wish  to  give  a  yearly  prize  of  £2  to  the  school  for  two 
subjects.     You  have  suggested  Botany  and  Needlework.     But  as 
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I  know  nothing  of  botany,  and  have  always  said  that  needlework 
should  be  taught  at  home  to  girls  above  the  elementary  school 
class,  I  should  prefer  English  or  French,  If,  however,  you  have  a 
special  reason  for  wishing  for  a  Botany  prize,  I  will  at  once  agree 
to  that  instead  of  the  French." 

"  Hotel  du  Louvre,  Rome,  Jan.  7,  1882. 

"  Your  pleasant  and  affectionate  letter  reached  me  some  days 
ago.  The  kind  feeling  you  express  warms  one's  heart,  at  this 
distance  from  home,  when  one  feels  very  acutely  too  often  that  one 
has  drifted  away  from  all  who  know,  or  care,  or  are  cared  for.  One's 
life  feels  so  useless,  and  the  current  of  life  seems  so  strong  in 
England  that  those  who  can  no  longer  go  on  with  it  have  a  sense 
of  isolation  which  kind  words  like  yours  break  in  upon  most 
soothingly. 

"  I  wanted  to  tell  you  that  you  have  nearly,  if  not  quite,  con- 
verted me  to  the  needlework  in  schools  to  which  I  have  always 
been  opposed  on  our  council — not  from  any  want  of  realizing  the 
importance  of  the  art,  but  because  it  is  one  that  ought  to  be 
taught  at  home.  I  was  a  great  worker  till  a  few  years  ago.  In 
all  our  young  days  we  made  everything  we  wore,  and  I  was  so  fond 
of  embroidery  that  I  scarcely  trusted  myself  to  look  at  it  in  the 
morning,  lest  I  should  be  tempted  to  waste  my  time  upon  it.  I 
tell  you  this  that  you  may  see  how  little  likely  I  am  to  undervalue 
the  art ;  and  if  mothers  are  so  foolish  or  so  ignorant  as  not  to 
teach  it,  then,  sooner  than  leave  it  untaught,  I  acknowledge  that 
we  ought  to  take  it  up. 

"  But  with  our  scanty  time  and  overcrowded  subjects,  the 
difficulty  is  very  great.  This  reminds  me  of  what  I  thought  a 
good  thing  in  the  St.  Martin's  Lane  School — and  I  believe  it  was 
your  friend  Miss  Doreck  who  established  it — and  that  was  a  prize 
for  the  best  piece  of  needlework  done  in  the  holidays.  That  stirs 
mothers  as  well  as  daughters." 

Those  who  were  inside  the  University  Movement 
had  many  a  quiet  laugh  over  the  baseless  terrors  of  the 
outsiders  who  prophesied  the  dire  results  to  arise  from 
the  possession  of  degrees  by  women.  I  remember  the 
appreciation  with  which  Miss  Buss  repeated  a  story 
she  had  just  heard  from  one  of  her  girls,  who  had  gone 
to  a  dance  shortly  after  gaining  her  B.A.  degree,  whilst 
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the  subject  was  still  matter  for  talk.  Her  partner,  feel- 
ing himself  quite  safe  with  this  peculiarly  fair,  sweet, 
girlish-looking  girl,  in  her  pretty  evening  frock,  had 
made  himself  merry  over  the  lady-graduates,  winding 
up  with  the  remark,  "  There  is  always  something  quite 
unmistakable  about  them,  don't  you  know  !  You  can't 
fail  to  spot  them  at  a  glance ! "  His  very  amiable 
partner  only  replied  gently,  "  Do  you  think  so  ? " 

But  one  of  her  friends  proved  less  merciful,  and  the 
poor  young  man  found  himself  in  a  position  to  sym- 
pathize with  another  victim,  also  at  an  evening  party, 
who  had  been  for  some  time  talking,  without  knowing 
it,  to  the  fair  winner  of  a  prize  essay  on  some  abstruse 
point  of  law.  When  at  last  he  discovered  her  name,  the 
shock  was  so  great  that,  without  waiting  to  collect  him- 
self, he  blurted  out,  "  What !  Yon  Miss  Orme  ?  Why, 
I  thought  you  hadn't  an  idea  in  your  head  ! " — a  remark 
naturally  treasured  by  that  lady  as  one  of  her  most 
cherished  compliments. 

To  those  who  are  familiar  with  life  at  the  North 
London  Collegiate  Schools,  knowing  the  relations 
already  indicated  between  the  head-mistress  and  her 
staff,  there  is  something  of  the  same  entertainment  in 
one  of  the  press  notices  relating  to  Miss  Buss  and  her 
work — almost  the  only  notice  not  wholly  sympathetic. 
It  did,  indeed,  do  full  justice  to  her  exceptional  qualities, 
but  it  concludes  with  a  remark  worthy  of  preservation 
as  a  valuable  fossil  for  future  explorers  into  the  early 
history  of  the  new  education.  The  reviewer  feels  that 
he  "  cannot  let  the  vague  sentiment  occasioned  by  her 
death  pass  without  an  honest  criticism  of  her  work," 
thus  concluding  this  criticism — 

"  It  is  perfectly  true  that  '  the  influence  of  her  work  stretched 
beyond  her  own  two  schools,'  as  the  Times  says  ;  but  perhaps 
there  has  been  as  much  loss  as  gain  in  this.     The  movement  for 
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founding  '  High  Schools  for  Girls  '  spread,  and  Miss  Buss'  estab- 
lishments were  the  models  ;  the  consequence  is  that  a  High  School 
education  only  fits  a  girl  to  be  a  High  School  teacher — and  she 
could  scarcely  choose  a  worse  calling." 

It  must  be  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of  a 
"  Saturday  Reviewer"  to  explain  himself,  since  this 
writer  remorselessly  leaves  the  whole  class  of  High 
School  teachers  —  including,  of  course,  those  of  the 
"model  establishments" — under  the  ban  of  this  hope- 
less condemnation. 

It  could  be  wished  that  this  critic  might  have  gone 
over  at  least  two  of  the  schools  thus  judged,  and  have 
been  present  at  some  of  the  varied  "  functions,"  when 
the  head-mistress  was  found  in  the  midst  of  her  "chil- 
dren." The  teachers  holding  their  classes  might  possibly 
have  failed  to  please  him,  since  he  still  holds  the  belief 
in  "  sex  in  education  "  ;  but  the  girlish  laughter  of  the 
gymnasium,  where  it  was  difficult  to  distinguish  teacher 
from  pupil,  would  have  rung  in  his  ears  with  a  pleasant 
chime  ;  or  that  same  gymnasium  on  "  Founder's  Day," 
with  its  show  of  useful  garments  for  the  poor,  and  of 
ingeniously  constructed  toys  for  the  children  of  the 
hospitals,  would  have  been  a  sight  to  the  credit  alike 
of  teachers  and  taught ;  or,  again,  if  lucky  enough  to 
witness  a  performance  of  the  Amateur  Dramatic  Club 
— an  association  among  the  teachers — he  might  have 
gone  away  comforted  by  the  knowledge  that  girlish 
grace  and  brightness,  as  well  as  womanly  thought  and 
goodness,  are  not  the  exclusive  prerogative  of  women 
outside  the  new  public  schools  for  girls. 

One  of  the  members  of  the  Amateur  Dramatic  Club 
writes — 

"  Nowhere  was  Miss  Buss'  organizing  power  more  visible  to 
us  girls  than  as  stage-manager.  In  the  summer  of  1882,  for  the 
last  time,  the  Sixth  Form  gave  tablemix  vivants  on  two  or  three 
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consecutive  days.  Miss  Buss  herself  said  she  could  not  undertake 
them  again,  as  the  preparation  fell  too  heavily  on  her  and  the  staff 
at  the  end  of  the  summer  term.  For  us,  after  our  London 
Matriculation  Examination  it  was  only  rest  and  pleasure.  They 
were  a  brilliant  success  ;  and  Miss  Buss  praised  us  openly  for  the 
way  in  which  we  had  worked  for  each  other,  and  the  pleasure  we 
had  shown  in  each  other's  parts.  Looking  back,  I  am  convinced 
that  it  was  to  her  that  we  owed  the  kindly  spirit  which  did  indeed 
animate  us,  and  still  brings  back  that  summer  as  a  delightful 
memory.  It  would  indeed  have  been  difficult  to  quarrel  when 
she  was  working  her  hardest  to  make  each  one  enjoy  herself." 

Very  far  indeed  from  dull  or  prosy  were  the  associa- 
tions of  school  or  college  to  these  girls.  Here  is  one 
bit  of  fun,  from  some  "  Tableaux  "  given  in  1869,  for  the 
benefit  of  Hitchin,  which  realized  ^^13.  At  the  close 
of  a  series  of  very  artistic  pictures,  the  curtain  rose  on 
a  concourse  of  European  nations,  and  Britannia,  coming 
to  life,  advanced  to  the  front,  with  an  appeal  written  by 
an  "  Old  Girl,"  an  appeal  not  quite  obsolete  even  in 
our  day — 

"  There  was  an  old  woman  who  lived  in  her  shoe, 
She  had  so  many  daughters  she  didn't  know  what  to  do  ; 
For  they  all  of  them  possibly  couldn't  be  wed, 
So  she  gave  them  a  good  education  instead. 
(Rtiefiil/y)  But  alas  and  alack  for  that  poor  old  dame, 

The  better  she  taught  them  the  faster  they  came  ! 
{Solemnly^  Hark  to  the  echo  of  '  sublime  despair  ' 

That  sobs  along  the  mournful  wintry  air  I 

(^Distant  chorus  of  girls'  voices.) 

We've  got  no  work  to  do. 
We've  got  no  work  to  do. 

We've  done  our  hair, 

And  we  declare 
We've  nothing  else  to  do  ! 

{Air,  '  Molly  Bawn.') 

Ye  college  dons,  why  leave  us  pining, 

Sure  there'll  be  classes  for  us  too  ; 
Ne'er  deem  bright  eyes  more  bright  are  shining 

Because  they've  nothing  else  to  do." 
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Of  the  graver  side  of  their  work,  and  as  giving  an 
idea  of  the  kind  of  relation  existing  between  Miss  Buss 
and  her  "  dear  colleagues,"  or  "  dear  fellow-workers,"  as 
she  loved  to  call  them,  Mrs.  Bryant  gives  us  an  outline, 
which  lets  us  see  not  merely  the  workers  themselves, 
but  also  the  high  quality  of  their  work — 

"  I  have  been  asked  to  write  some  account  of  these  latter-  - 
perhaps  we  might  call  them  triumphant — years  of  my  dear  friend's 
life-work,  as  I  saw  them  in  the  light  of  my  close  connection  with 
her,  and  the  marvellous  friendship  she  extended  to  me.  These 
were  the  years  Avhen  she  had  entered,  in  one  sense,  into  the  fruits 
of  her  labours.  The  school  she  founded  had  become  a  public 
school — '  Miss  Buss'  school '  still — but  immortalized.  The  women's 
educational  movement,  in  the  moulding  of  which  she  had  been  a 
potent  force,  had  taken  shape,  and  was  moving  to  its  goal — that 
goal  of  equal  opportunity  with  the  hitherto  more  favoured  sex, 
which  we  younger  women  are  apt  to  regard  as  our  natural  birth- 
right, although  we  have  not  entirely  secured  it  yet.  There  were 
many  worries  for  her  stil',  and  very  much  work  on  educational 
problems  ;  but  as  regards  the  general  question  of  the  education 
of  gills,  the  critical  turnings  on  the  road  were  practically  passed 
when  I  joined  it,  and  to  reverse  the  course  of  our  educational 
efforts  would  have  been  like  turning  back  the  Thames  at— well, 
not  London  Bridge — say.  Maidenhead. 

"In  1875,  the  future  of  women  was,  I  believe,  much  more 
certain  than  it  appeared.  It  may  be  that  I  think  this  because 
it  was  always  taken  so  much  as  a  matter  of  course  in  the  logic  of 
my  family  circle.  It  had  never  been  suggested  to  me  in  my  life 
that  I  had  not  an  equal  birthright  to  knowledge  with  my  brother. 
Hence  it  happened  most  naturally  that  I  was  an  early  candidate 
for  the  Senior  Local  Examinations,  out  of  which  came  my 
acquaintance  with  Miss  Emily  Davies,  and  afterwards  with  Miss 
Buss.  I  remember  seeing  her  among  her  girls  in  the  intervals  of 
the  examination ;  and  she,  as  I  afterwards  learned,  was  interested 
in  the  girl  whose  chief  subject  was  mathematics.  Our  family 
birthright  was  specially  in  mathematics,  and  all  of  us,  boys  and 
girls,  grew  up  to  cultivate  that  soil.  I  dwell  on  this  fact  here 
because  it  was  as  a  woman  who  could  teach  mathematics  that 
Miss  Buss  first  sent  for  me.  She  believed  that  young  girls  should 
be  taught  by  women,  and  she  wanted  to  build  up  mathematical 
studies. 
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"  Presently  a  time  came  when  I  resolved,  not  to  do  a  little 
teaching,  but  to  throw  my  whole  life  into  the  work  of  education. 
Especially  I  wanted  to  teach  girls  mathematics.  I  thought  that 
women's  lives  would  be  happier  and  sounder  if  they  had,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  their  fair  share  of  the  sterner  intellectual  dis- 
cipline that  had  been  such  a  joy  to  me.  My  father  was  a  born 
teacher  and  an  educational  enthusiast.  Moreover,  to  his  scientific 
habit  of  mind  it  was  as  natural  to  regard  teaching  as  a  scientific 
art  as  to  believe  that  girls  should  be  fully  educated.  My  feeling 
about  these  things  was,  in  the  first  instance,  the  continuation  of 
his.  Then  I  was  early  a  disciple,  in  matters  philosophical,  of  the 
great  Mill ;  and  my  first  definite  idea  of  a  science  of  education, 
comparable  in  practical  efficiency  to  the  science  of  medicine,  was 
built  up  out  of  a  suggestion  in  the  pages  of  his  great  work  on 
Logic.  I  had  just  begun  to  be  a  student  of  psychology,  and  was 
so  profoundly  interested  in  problems  of  life  and  character  that 
I  was  strongly  drawn  to  turn  my  taste  for  scribbling,  then  very 
strong,  to  writing  novels  of  a  serious  workmanlike  kind.  How- 
ever, I  was  resolved  that  they  must  be  first-rate  novels,  and  I  had 
doubts — wise  doubts — that  I  could  count  on  myself  for  such.  But 
in  education  the  work  was  sure  to  be  good  world-building  work, 
however  humble,  if  honestly  done,  and  my  interest  in  psychology 
could  take  practical  shape  in  it.  So  I  resolved  to  leave  the  pen 
for  leisure  moments,  to  take  to  blackboard  and  chalk  instead,  and 
thus  to  work  out  real  results  in  thought  and  character — that 
is,  if  I  could  get  the  chance.  And  presently  the  best  of  all 
chances  was  given.  An  old  pupil  of  the  Camden  Street  School 
had  been  a  student  with  me  at  Bedford  College,  and  from  her 
I  obtained  an  introduction — a  great  boon,  I  thought  it — to  the 
founder  and  head  of  the  North  London  Collegiate  School. 

"  So  I  first  saw  Miss  Buss  in  her  own  home,  in  the  drawing- 
room  of  Myra  Lodge,  gracious,  dignified,  strong  of  head,  tender 
of  heart,  as  I  ever  knew  her  afterwards.  She  gave  me  an  hour 
or  more  of  her  precious  time,  and  explained  to  me  clearly  and 
graphically,  as  she  was  wont,  the  then  present  position  of  affairs 
as  regarded  the  education  of  girls  and  the  prospects  of  teaching 
as  a  professional  career.  Great  was  her  zeal  at  all  times,  and  her 
ambition  in  the  cause  of  the  women  who  work  for  their  living,  and 
so  she  laid  stress  on  the  new  opportunities  for  making  a  position 
and  an  ample  income  that  the  educational  demand  was  opening 
up  to  women,  a  piofession  with  a  few  great  prizes  and  many 
smaller  ones  having  taken  the  place  of  the  resident  governess' 
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limited  outlook.  So  she  told  me  about  the  new  Endowed  Schools 
for  Girls,  and,  among  other  things,  that  the  great  prize  (financially 
speaking)  would  be  the  projected  St.  Paul's  School  for  Girls,  the 
mistress  of  which  would  have  a  salary  rising  to  as  much  as  ;!^2ooo 
a  year.  Alas  1  that  was  a  project  which  is  only  a  project  still,  and 
the  North  London  Collegiate  School  remains,  as  it  was  twenty 
years  ago,  at  the  high-water  mark  of  remuneration  for  women's 
labour.  It  was  her  view  that,  for  the  dignity  and  efficiency  of 
teaching  in  this  branch  and  for  the  good  of  women-workers 
generally,  there  should  be  many  more  prizes  at  least  as  great, 
and  at  all  times  she  was  much  concerned  that  reasonably  good 
salaries  should  be  secured,  especially  for  that  class  of  assistant 
teachers  who  remain  at  work  for  the  best  part  of  their  lives. 

"  But  the  central  interest  of  that  first  conversation  turned,  to 
my  mind,  upon  the  expression  of  her  views  about  the  importance 
of  teachers  being  trained  for  their  work.  It  seemed  to  her  so 
obvious  that  she  who  undertakes  to  carry  out  an  undertaking  so 
delicate  and  difficult  as  that  of  education  should  first  make  as 
careful  a  study  as  might  be  of  the  end  to  be  attained  and  the 
means  of  attaining  it,  and  should  be  trained  as  an  artist  is  trained 
in  the  technique  and  spirit  of  his  work.  She  was,  above  all  things, 
practical,  and  her  feeling  in  the  matter  was  of  practical  origin, 
while  my  feeling,  which  coincided  with  it,  sprang  rather  from  a 
theoretical  root.  She  was  an  artist's  daughter,  and  her  method 
of  judgment  was  largely  the  artistic  method.  She  saw  her 
problems  whole,  as  concrete  ends  to  be  gained,  and  she  found 
her  way  to  them  intuitively  as  she  went  on.  She  always  saw 
truth  in  the  concrete,  and  was  so  little  doctrinaire  herself  that  the 
doctrinaire  character  in  other  people  did  not  rouse  her  antipathy 
and  interfere  with  her  perception  of  merit  in  their  theories.  It  is 
the  pure  theorists  who  are  most  impatient  of  each  other. 

"  The  great  artist  zealous  for  his  work,  and  intent  on  its  perfection, 
is  eager  to  learn  all  he  can  about  it — to  assimilate  the  wisdom  of 
other  workers  in  his  field,  to  think  about  it  in  all  its  bearings,  to 
learn  to  see,  to  practise,  to  be  criticized,  to  be  trained.  This,  I 
take  it,  was  the  attitude  of  mind  in  which  Frances  Mary  Buss 
some  forty  years  ago,  conceived  the  idea  of  training  for  teachers  as 
a  universal  need  from  which  secondary  teachers  should  not  be 
exempt.  Before  the  school  in  Kentish  Town  was  opened,  Mrs. 
Buss  went  to  the  Home  and  Colonial  Training  College  and  put 
herself  through  the  training  of  the  elementary  teacher.  One  may 
well  wonder  whether  any  other  woman  in  the  same  rank  about  to 
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open  a  small  private  school  ever  dreamed  of  such  a  preparation  as 
needful.  But  to  these  two,  mother  and  daughter,  it  seemed  simply 
essential,  and  when  the  school  developed,  and  they  had  a  staff  of 
teachers,  they  thought  it  necessary  not  to  be  content  with  the 
training  they  themselves  could  give  in  the  school  ways,  but  applied 
to  have  a  department  for  secondary  teachers  opened  at  the  Home 
and  Colonial  College.  This  was  done  solely  for  the  benefit  of 
'Miss  Buss'  teachers'  at  first,  though  others  came  in  time. 
Greatest  among  those  others  was  Miss  Clough. 

''  This  little  history  of  the  idea  of  training,  as  Miss  Buss  held  it 
first,  is  characteristic  of  her  attitude  on  the  subject  throughout.  She 
thought  it  essential,  and  at  the  same  time  so  great  and  special  a 
work,  that  it  ought  to  be  undertaken  by  those  who  made  a  special 
business  of  it,  and  not  by  the  heads  of  schools  whose  special 
business  was  something  else.  She  felt  the  need  of  it  as  an  artist 
in  her  work,  she  sought  to  have  it  supplied  in  the  spirit  of  the 
administrator  by  the  foundation  of  institutions  for  it. 

"  To  these  lectures  Miss  Buss  sent  all  the  young  teachers 
whom  she  could  induce  to  go.  Very  often,  I  suppose,  they  resisted 
the  light,  as,  in  the  pride  of  youth  and  eagerness  to  be  doing,  they 
resist  the  light  of  the  training  college  still.  In  eagerness  and  self- 
confidence  I  was  probably  equal  to  most,  but  I  had  been  theorizing 
about  education  on  my  own  account,  and  was  very  sensible  of  the 
darkness.  So  when  she  told  me  about  the  College  of  Preceptors 
and  Mr.  Payne,  she  showed  me  what  I  was  looking  for,  and  I 
eagerly  accepted  the  suggestion  of  attending  the  lectures.  She 
told  me  afterwards  how  much  she  was  pleased  with  my  ready 
interest.  It  was  indeed  at  this  point  that  our  minds  first  met. 
And  perhaps  this  was  partly  why,  when  she  brought  me  into  the 
hall  to  let  me  out  herself,  she  first  held  out  her  hand  and  then 
looking  at  me  in  the  way  her  girls  so  well  know,  she  suddenly  took 
me  in  her  arms  and  kissed  me.  But  chiefly  it  was  an  impulse  of 
motherly  tenderness  that  prompted  her.  I  was  young  and  had 
suffered. 

"  This  was  in  January,  before  school  opened.  In  February,  she 
sent  for  me  to  come  twice  a  week  and  teach  mathematics.  The 
school  was  in  202,  Camden  Road,  then,  and  there  were  yx)  girls. 
Miss  Armstead  and  Miss  Lyndon  were  in  the  first  class  I  ever 
taught.  They  were  great  friends,  but  had  agreed  not  to  sit  together, 
so  that  they  might  escape  the  temptation  of  talking.  I  had  never 
been  inside  a  school  before,  and  had  no  idea  what  girls  other  than 
I  had  been  were  like  intellectually.     I  might  well  feel  modest 
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about  the  need  of  training  in  the  technique  of  managing  a  class, 
the  one  thing  in  which  the  College  of  Preceptors'  lectures  did  not 
specially  help  me.  But  the  girls  were  very  good,  and  did  not  '  try 
it  on,'  with  one  exception,  and  she  used  to  -be  sorry,  and  apologize 
of  her  own  accord.  I  remember  being  wonderfully  impressed  by 
the  high  tone  of  feeling  that  prevailed,  the  absence  of  petty 
jealousies,  the  trustworthiness  of  the  girls,  and  the  confidence 
placed  in  them  about  marks  and  conduct.  Over  all  the  head- 
mistress was  as  a  second  conscience.  Nothing  mean,  petty,  or 
egotistic  could  survive  contact  with  the  fresh  bracing  air  of  her 
personality.  I  was  very  new  and  very  inexperienced  in  school 
ways  ;  she  had  her  little  anxieties  about  me,  and  used  to  look  after 
my  classes  a  good  deal  at  first.  All  young  teachers  know  what 
this  feels  like,  but  it  was  a  great  help  none  the  less,  and  we  must 
all  win  our  spurs  before  we  get  them.  Except  those  who  remained 
of  the  original  staff,  I  was  the  only  teacher  there  who  had  not  been 
a  pupil. 

"  Soon  I  came  for  all  my  time,  and  taught  German.  But  the 
demand  for  mathematics  grew  as  the  teaching  developed,  and 
before  long  all  my  teaching  time  was  absorbed  in  this  stricter 
intellectual  discipline  of  the  North  London  girl.  It  is  perhaps  a 
digression,  but  I  may  mention  that  the  first  genius  I  found  was 
Sara  Annie  Burstall.  With  Miss  Buss  as  a  head-mistress,  and 
such  a  pupil  as  that,  and  many  more  to  love  and  help,  I  began  to 
be  happy  in  those  days. 

"  As  the  school  and  its  head  became  more  and  more  to  me,  I 
grew  into  that  position  in  relation  to  both  which  enables  me  to 
give  some  account  of  my  dear  friend's  mind  and  practice,  first  as 
shown  in  the  inner  work  of  the  North  London  Collegiate  School 
during  these  later  years,  and  secondly  in  relation  to  the  various 
phases  of  the  educational  movement  outside. 

"  In  the  head-mistress'  room  at  the  North  London  Collegiate 
School  there  was  in  leisure  moments  always  likely  to  be  going  on 
discussion  of  many  things  other  than  the  immediate  business  of 
education  in  the  school.  It  was  indeed  a  noteworthy  fact  that  so 
much  concentration  of  work  and  interest  in  such  an  effort  as  the 
creation  of  this  great  school  out  of  the  void  that  preceded  it,  should 
have  gone  with  so  wide  an  extension  of  interest  in  other  fields,  and 
these  not  educational  fields  only.  One  delightful  bond  of  sympathy 
between  Miss  Buss  and  me  was  our  common  interest  in  pubhc 
affairs,  and  the  harmony  of  our  political  opinions.  How  eagerly 
she  looked  for  news  in  stirring  times  !  how  heartily  she  threw  herself 
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into  the  questions  of  the  day  !  and  how  she  enjoyed  a  good  political 
discussion !  She  was  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  fine  civic  spirit, 
and  for  my  part  I  believe  this  contact  of  her  mind  with  the  issues 
of  life  on  a  larger — even  though  rougher — scale,  was  invaluable  for 
the  health  of  the  school  life,  as  a  corrective  to  the  narrow  scholastic 
spirit  which  so  easily  banishes  the  fresh  air  from  schools,  and 
possibly  sometimes  even  from  universities.  It  is  not  the  particular 
opinions  that  tell,  it  is  the  contact  with  genuine  public  spirit  in 
any  shape. 

"  But  it  is  with  the  educational  interests  and  the  outer  circles 
of  her  life  in  connection  with  them  that  we  have  here  to  do.  In 
all  her  work  she  had  her  eye  always  on  the  larger  issues.  The 
North  London  Collegiate  School  was  never  out  of  perspective  in 
the  mental  picture  of  the  educational  field.  No  other  educational 
leader  has  worked  with  more  devotion  to  one  special  institution, 
but  though  it  was  the  centre  of  her  practical  world  it  never  usurped 
the  place  of  centre  in  her  vision.  And  for  this  very  reason  it  was 
at  the  central  source  of  many  educational  movements,  because  she 
was  in  it,  and  was  also  at  the  very  heart  of  them, 

"  The  first  place  among  these  may  be  given  to  the  education  of 
women  in  all  its  phases.  But  concern  for  the  cultivation  and 
spread  of  educational  principles  and  the  professional  training  of 
the  teacher  lay  scarcely  less  near  her  heart.  During  the  later 
years,  this  occupied  even  more  of  her  attention,  and  she  never  had 
'  women  only '  in  her  mind.  Then  it  was  in  the  very  nature  of 
her  that  she  should  be  greatly  exercised  by  the  politico-educational 
problems  before  they  rose  at  all  above  the  horizon  of  the  regular 
scholastic  mind.  I  wonder  how  many  schoolmasters  in  England 
came  to  look  into  the  question  of  Welsh  Intermediate  Education, 
its  creation  and  organization,  when  the  earliest  Welsh  Education 
Bills  came  before  the  House  of  Commons.  But  we  used  to  discuss 
these  things  in  those  days  over  our  midday  meal,  and  debate  on 
the  analogy,  or  want  of  analogy,  with  the  English  problem.  The 
last  piece  of  public  work  she  did  was  to  answer  the  queries  sent  to 
educationalists  by  the  Royal  Commission  on  Secondary  Education. 
She  was  too  ill  then  to  give  evidence  before  the  Commission,  too 
ill  to  have  answered  these  queries  if  the  ideas  of  them  had  been 
new  to  her,  but  she  had  known  her  mind  about  them  clearly  in  the 
days  of  her  strength,  and  it  was  easy  to  go  over  familiar  ground 
once  more.  It  was  so  familiar  to  her  that  it  was  familiar  ground 
to  me  too  ;  I  knew  her  opinions  as  well  as  I  knew  my  own  (of 
better,  in  so  far  as  they  were  more  determinate)." 
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"  To  know  her  is  a  liberal  education." 

"  I  HAVE  no  liking  for  large  boarding-schools.  My  ideal  of 
education  is  large,  well-conducted  day  schools,  with  all  the  life 
and  discipline  that  numbers  alone  can  give ;  not  to  speak  of  the 
greater  cheapness  and  efficiency  of  the  teaching.  Our  young 
women  are  narrowed  sadly  by  the  want  of  sympathy,  large 
experience,  and  right  self- estimation  which  only  mixing  with 
numbers  gives.  But  no  large  dormitories  nor  dining-rooms.  Let 
the  education  be  as  broad  and  vivacious  as  may  be,  and  to  a 
certain  extent,  pubhc  ;  at  all  events,  public-spirited.  But,  if 
boarders  must  attend,  let  them  live  in  families,  under  proper 
regulations,  of  course,  and  attend  as  day  scholars.  Large  boarding- 
schools  give  a  sort  of  hardness,  which  I,  for  one,  greatly  dislike. 
They  destroy  the  home-feelings,  but  I  need  not  dwell  on  these 
points  ;  my  feelings  are  most  in  favour  of  day  schools  and  good 
homes. 

"  We  have  two  boarding-houses.  One,  my  own,  is  of  very 
recent  establishment — the  girls  go  to  and  from  school  with  me  or 
an  assistant-governess.  Their  education  is  just  the  same  as  that 
of  all  the  day  pupils. 

"It  is  right,  however,  to  say  that  this  plan  of  letting  the 
mistress  receive  boarders  is  not  allowed  at  the  Cheltenham 
Ladies'  College,  a  large  and  successful  institution,  the  only  (almost) 
efficient  proprietary  girls'  school  in  this  country.  I  can  see 
possible  evils,  but  as  I  have  only  just  begun,  am  not  fully  aware 
of  them  yet.  I  should  not  recommend,  I  think,  the  mistress  of  a 
great  day  school  being  allowed  to  begin  with  a  boarding-house. 
Her  strength  and  whole  working  time  ought  to  go  to  the  school," 
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So  wrote  Miss  Buss  in  1868.  She  had  taken  Myra 
Lodge  because  she  could  not  otherwise  have  carried 
out  her  great  scheme.  She  afterwards  came  to  see 
more  clearly  still  that  the  head  of  a  great  school  ought 
to  have  her  time  at  home  free  from  all  claims.  Had 
she  been  able  to  act  on  this  from  the  first,  her  own  life 
might  have  been  prolonged.  But  once  having  taken 
up  the  life  at  Myra  she  could  never  bring  herself  to  let 
the  girls  go.  Even  when,  at  last,  she  handed  the 
boarding-house  over  to  Miss  Edwards,  she  moved  to 
the  house  adjoining,  and  had  a  door  left  so  that  she 
could  have  girls  to  see  her  or  go  to  see  them.  She 
said :  "I  do  not  think  I  could  now  be  quite  happy 
without  girls  round  me." 

In  accordance  with  her  own  theories,  she  tried  to 
make  Myra  Lodge  as  home-like  as  possible.  And  the 
welfare  of  her  girls — physical,  mental,  and  spiritual — 
was  her  first  care.  To  hygiene  she  had  paid  special 
attention,  and  her  arrangements  for  ventilation,  bathing, 
and  food,  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  She  always  laid 
great  stress  on  the  need  of  sufficient  food,  varied  in 
every  possible  way ;  and  every  one  within  her  range 
must  have  heard  her  expatiate  on  the  folly,  or  wicked- 
ness, for  she  gave  it  the  harder  term,  which  induces  so 
many  young  women  to  do  fatal  injury  to  their  health 
by  insufficient  and  unsuitable  food.  Of  the  laziness 
and  indifference  which  makes  so  many  of  them  content 
with  odd  cups  of  tea,  in  place  of  regular  and  proper 
meals,  she  could  not  speak  too  strongly.  The  Myra 
girls  were  fed  well,  and  with  sufficient  luxuries  to  make 
*'  home  hampers  "  unnecessary. 

On  all  sides  we  hear  of  the  special  care  exercised  in 
the  matter  of  proper  food  during  examinations,  or  in 
any  time  of  extra  strain.  If  it  was  known  that  the 
interval  durine  an  examination  was  too  brief  to  allow 
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of  a  full  meal,  hot  soup,  or  hot  milk,  with  bread  and 
butter,  or  scone,  would  be  ready  at  the  right  time. 

Here  is  a  word  to  the  point  from  Miss  Buss,  to 
whom  I  had  mentioned  some  child's  complaint  against 
a  teacher — 

"  If  there  is  anything  wrong,  I  will  see  to  it,  but,  meantime,  I 
cannot  but  think  there  is  as  much  real  foundation  for  this  charge 
against  Miss  S.  as  there  is  in  the  one  against  me,  which  has  taken 
much  of  my  time  this  week  to  trace  out,  viz.  that  a  girl  now  in 
school,  was  removed  from  my  house,  and  placed  under  medical 
treatment,  because  of  the  instifficiency  of  food. 

"  It  is  quite  impossible  to  trust  in  children's  judgments  until 
all  sides  of  the  question  are  looked  into.  Their  views  are  as 
immature  as  their  bodies. 

''  Another  child  speaks  in  the  same  way  of  another  teacher,  and 
I  am  constantly  having  to  bring  in  floods  of  light  on  a  girl." 

Suitable  clothing  was  also  a  matter  of  careful  con^ 
sideration.  Miss  Buss  would  have  liked  a  school- 
uniform,  which  she  would  have  made  graceful  as  well 
as  rational ;  but,  except  in  the  gymnasium,  she  never 
attained  this  desire,  and  had  to  content  herself  with  at 
school  advising,  and  at  Myra  compelling,  the  most 
needful  reforms.  She  waged  war  against  unsuitable 
ornamentation,  lace  and  jewellery  in  the  morning  being 
always  attacked. 

She  would,  if  possible,  have  given  each  girl  a  separate 
room,  well  supplied  with  the  "  place  for  everything,"  in 
which  everything  would  be  expected  to  be  in  its  place. 
Failing  this,  she  so  divided  the  rooms  by  curtains  that 
each  inmate  secured  one  portion  that  was  specially 
her  own. 

At  one  time  it  was  rather  a  fashion  to  talk  of  the 
"overwork"  at  Miss  Buss'  schools.  Doubtless  there 
were  cases  of  girls  too  delicate  for  the  life  of  a  public 
school,  who  ought  to  have  been  kept  at  home  ;  and 
there  were  also  cases — very  numerous — in  which  girls 
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who  were  expected  to  do  school-work  and  at  the  same 
time  meet  every  home  claim,  as  well  as  enjoy  social 
distractions  and  dissipations,  certainly  did  sufifer.  But 
at  Myra  Lodge,  where  life  was  duly  regulated,  and  the 
time  for  study  fixed  to  suit  each  girl,  no  one  suffered 
who  was  at  all  fit  to  be  away  from  her  mother's  care, 
whilst  many  were  very  markedly  improved  in  health 
during  their  stay  there. 

Having  myself  suffered,  for  life,  from  the  ignorance 
of  the  laws  of  health  common  to  even  the  most  intel- 
lectually advanced  teachers  of  my  youth,  I  was  interested 
in  this  question,  and  often  talked  it  over  with  Miss  Buss. 
Looking  back  on  my  own  experience,  and  contrasting 
it  with  what  I  knew  of  the  arrangements  at  Myra,  I 
could  never  bring  myself  to  believe  in  the  sufferings  of 
girls  enjoying  the  benefit  of  Miss  Buss'  thorough  know- 
ledge of  hygiene. 

She  fully  endorsed  the  opinion  expressed  by  Miss 
Beale,  in  an  able  paper  read  before  the  Social  Science 
Congress,  in  1874,  where  she  says — 

"  I  remember  the  outcry  raised  when  it  was  proposed  to  open 
the  local  examinations  to  girls.  The  deed  was  done,  and  none  of 
the  evils  predicted  have  fallen  on  us.  I  frequently  challenge  our 
visitors  to  find  a  delicate-looking  girl  among  our  students.  I  do 
not  say  we  have  none,  but  there  are  so  few  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
find  them.  I  kept,  one  year,  a  record  of  all  the  causes  of  absence, 
and  found  that  in  the  higher  classes  pupils  were  absent  from 
illness  on  an  average  about  three  days  in  a  year,  in  the  lower  from 
five  to  six,  and  in  the  lowest  rather  more." 

And  from  America  comes  the  satisfactory  report 
of  "  headaches  diminishing  and  hysteria  disappearing 
under  the  strengthening  influences  on  body  and  mind 
of  this  higher  education." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  pupils  of  the  North 
London  Collegiate  Schools  had  enough  to  do.     But  I 
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know  of  at  least  two  cases  where  the  complaint  was 
quite  the  other  way.     Miss  Buss  says  in  one  note — 

"  Fancy  Mr. !     He  also  wrote  last  year  objecting  to  his 

daughter's  home-work  being  limited.  I  know  that  most  of  the 
Myra  girls  finish  at  seven  o'clock,  do  no  lessons  before  nine  in  the 
morning,  do  none  at  all  on  Friday  evening,  and  always  put  every 
bit  of  school-work  by  on  Saturday  at  twelve.  This  leaves  many 
an  hour  free.  But  parents  are  the  weakest  of  mortals.  Unmarried 
''Amies '  have  will,  and  carry  out  what  they  know  to  be  right ! " 

In  another  case  a  pupil  was  withdrawn  from  Myra 
Lodge  because  she  was  not  allowed  to  work  beyond  the 
allotted  time.     Miss  Buss  writes  in  reference  to  this — 

"  The  child  thinks  she  will  be  allowed,  I  suppose,  to  study 
whatever  hours  she  likes,  if  she  goes  elsewhere.  /  will  not  allow 
more  than  a  certain  amount.  What's  not  done  then,  must  be  left 
undone.  The  consequence  is,  mental  as  well  as  bodily  activity, 
in  time." 

Later,  she  again  refers  to  the  same  subject :  "  Patty 
Watson  has  left  me.  It  is  a  good  lesson  of  failure,  and 
helps,  let  us  hope,  to  repress  that '  bladder  of  elation  '  of 
which  you  speak."  And,  once  again,  apropos  to  some 
other  difficulty  :  "  The  enclosed  note  is  very  satisfactory. 

J D was  not  allowed  to  go  her  own  way,  like 

Patty,  who,  by  the  way,  is  a  clever  girl,  conscientious 
and  industrious." 

It  may  be  open  to  question,  perhaps,  whether  Miss 
Buss  might  not  have  relaxed  her  rules  in  favour  of  this 
very  remarkable  girl.  But  it  is  also  probable  that  the 
very  perception  of  the  dangers  attending  overstrain  may 
have  made  her  resolute  against  it.  Miss  Ellen  Martha 
Watson  had  gone  to  Myra  Lodge,  mainly  that  she 
might  pursue  study  in  higher  mathematics,  and  con- 
sequently might  have  expected  to  count  as  more  than 
an  ordinary  schoolgirl.  She  was,  however,  of  highly 
sensitive  organization,  and  no  one  who  knows  the  care 
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exercised  over  each  girl  individually  can  doubt  that 
Miss  Buss  was  aware  of  all  that  concerned  her,  and 
judged  accordingly. 

Miss  Watson  gained  first-class  honours  in  the  Senior 
Cambridge  Local  Examination  while  at  Myra  Lodge. 
Afterwards,  at  the  University  College  Intermediate,  she 
took  the  highest  prize  for  applied  mathematics  and 
mechanics,  as  well  as  a  ^50  Scholarship.  Professor 
Clifford  said  on  this  occasion  that  the  proficiency  of 
Miss  Watson  would  have  been  very  rare  in  a  man,  but 
he  had  been  utterly  unprepared  to  find  it  in  a  woman, 
adding  that,  "  a  few  more  students  like  Miss  Watson 
would  raise  University  College  to  a  status  far  surpassing 
that  of  institutions  twenty  times  as  rich  and  two 
hundred  times  longer  in  existence," 

A  case  so  exceptional  must  stand  alone ;  but  still 
the  question  does  suggest  itself,  if,  throughout  her 
whole  school-life.  Miss  Watson  had  been  subject  to 
the  restrictions  judged  wholesome  by  one  so  wise  as 
Miss  Buss,  might  she  not  possibly  have  been  spared  to 
work  out  her  splendid  destiny,  instead  of  being  so  early 
laid  to  rest  in  her  lonely  South  African  grave  ? 

It  is  impossible  to  form  any  rules  which  will  include 
the  few  brilliant  exceptions  who  are  a  law  to  them- 
selves ;  such,  for  example,  as  Miss  Cobbe,  one  out  of  a 
thousand,  in  being  endowed  with  a  physique  to  match 
her  mental  vigour,  who  gives  an  instance  of  the  kind 
of  work  possible  to  herself  She  is  contrasting  the  old 
and  the  new  order  of  things,  or  impulse  versus  system. 

"  I  can  make  no  sort  of  pretensions  to  have  acquired,  even  in 
my  best  days,  anything  like  the  instruction  which  the  young 
students  of  Girton  and  Newnham  and  Lady  Margaret  Hall  are 
so  fortunate  as  to  possess  ;  and  much  I  envy  their  opportunities 
for  acquiring  accurate  scholarship.  But  I  know  not  whether  the 
method  they  follow  can,  on  the  whole,  convey  as  much  of  the  pure 
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delight  of  learning  as  did  my  solitary  early  studies.  When  the 
summer  morning  sun  rose  over  the  trees  and  shone  into  my  bed- 
room, finding  me  still  over  my  books  from  the  evening  before,  and 
when  I  then  sauntered  out  to  take  a  sleep  on  one  of  the  garden- 
seats  in  the  shrubbery,  the  sense  of  having  learnt  something,  or 
cleared  up  some  hitherto  doubted  point,  or  added  a  store  of  fresh 
ideas  to  my  mental  riches,  was  of  purest  satisfaction." 

Without  coming  to  any  final  decision  on  the  best 
mode  of  dealing  with  genius,  to  which  study  after  this 
fashion  may  be  natural,  we  may  at  least  safely  con- 
clude that  even  in  the  most  elastic  of  school  boarding- 
houses,  a  girl  so  expansive  could  scarcely  find  herself 
happy,  or  be  a  source  of  happiness  to  the  anxious 
mistress. 

But  how  happy  even  a  very  clever  girl  might  be  at 
Myra  we  may  see  from  some  memories  of  a  stay  of 
six  months,  spent  in  preparation  for  Girton,  where  the 
writer,  Mrs.  Lewis,  distinguished  herself — 

"  I  remember,  as  if  it  was  yesterday,  my  first  meeting  with 
Miss  Buss,  now  twenty-three  years  ago.  ...  At  the  earliest 
possible  moment  she  had  interviewed  me  privately,  and  I  was 
deeply  impressed  by  her  earnest  manner,  by  the  thoroughness 
with  which  she  went  into  my  former  education,  and  the  evident 
intention  of  doing  her  utmost  for  me.  This  I  soon  knew  was 
characteristic  of  her.  We  were,  to  her,  individuals — each  one  the 
object  of  genuine  interest  and  real  anxiety.  .  .  . 

"  She  talked  to  me  more  as  an  adult  than  as  a  schoolgirl,  and 
I  remember  with  gratitude  that  she  invited  me  to  walk  with  her  to 
church,  or  on  any  occasion  when  she  happened  to  go  out  with  us, 
interesting  me  in  some  social,  educational,  or  philanthropic  subject, 
talking  with  such  fluency  and  such  a  fund  of  illustration  and  of 
racy  anecdote  that  I  was  sorry  when  our  destination  was  reached. 
Looking  back,  I  realize  what  an  unusually  generous  thing  it  was 
for  all  these  privileges  to  be  poured  out  on  a  raw  schoolgirl,  and, 
moreover,  on  a  stranger.  That  eager,  ungrudging,  self-spending 
for  others  was,  to  my  mind,  the  most  noticeable  feature  of  dear 
Miss  Buss'  daily  life. 

"  In  about  two  months  Miss  Buss  began  actively  arranging  for 
me  to  see  as  much  of  London  as  possible  during  my  stay  with  her. 
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With  all  the  varied  work  and  cares  of  her  busy  days  upon  her,  she 
would  constantly  ask,  '  Had  I  seen  this  place  of  interest  ?  had  I 
heard  that  famous  preacher?  had  I  ever  been  so-and-so?'  And  every 
spare  afternoon  or  evening  was  used  to  the  best  advantage,  either 
personally,  or  with  any  lady  she  could  find  free  to  chaperone  me. 
She  often  told  me  that  a  teacher  ought  to  have  as  wide  and  varied 
an  experience  as  possible,  and  all  the  general  information  she 
could  get,  and  should  never  think  that  book-learning  alone  would 
fit  her  for  her  post.  Foreign  travel,  social  intercourse,  general 
reading,  all  were  insisted  on  as  indispensable.  And  she  would 
give  me  bits  of  the  history  of  her  own  struggles.  .  .  . 

"The  happiness  of  all  her  pupils  was  to  her  an  object  of  real 
solicitude.  I  remember  my  delighted  surprise  on  one  of  the  first 
Saturdays  at  her  cheery  invitation,  '  Now,  girls,  which  of  you 
would  like  to  come  to  see  Maccabe,  at  St.  George's  Hall,  with  me 
this  afternoon  ? '  I  knew  the  week  had  been  a  very  busy  one,  and 
I  wondered  how  Miss  Buss  could  find  the  energy  to  be  so  gay, 
and  to  laugh  with  the  merriest  of  us  at  the  jokes. 

"  Looking  back,  I  realize  that  I  cannot  over-estimate  the  value 
of  such  association  with  that  noble,  earnest,  sympathetic  nature. 
And,  certainly,  I  have  never  seen  any  one  who  so  equally  com- 
bined earnestness  of  purpose,  untiring  industry,  indomitable  per- 
severance, and  shrewd  common  sense,  with  the  perfection  of 
womanly  sympathy." 

Of  the  intellectually  stimulating  effect  of  this 
association  another  pupil  speaks  strongly — 

"  Although  it  is  quite  impossible  for  any  of  us  to  measure  the 
great  influence  for  good  that  Miss  Buss  has  exerted  over  the  whole 
of  our  lives,  in  one  particular  I  have  specially  felt  the  great  help 
her  training  has  been  to  me  personally,  viz.  the  choice  of  books 
and  taste  for  good  literature. 

**  I  can  remember,  quite  early  in  my  school-life,  the  cutting 
satire  with  which  Miss  Buss  would  criticize  some  of  the  modern 
trash  in  the  shape  of  literature,  so  that  one  felt  (and  that  feeling  I 
have  never  lost)  one  simply  could  not  read  such  books.  On  the 
other  hand,  she  always  recommended  plenty  of  good  wholesome 
books  to  help  us  in  the  choice  of  our  reading  ;  while,  in  pointing 
out  passages,  or  in  explaining  allusions,  she  roused  interest,  and 
cultivated  the  taste  for  all  that  is  good  and  pure  in  literature. 

"  She  applied  to  books,  as  to  other  things,  her  favourite  motto  ; 
'  Aim  high,  and  you  will  strike  high  ! ' 
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"She  seemed,  in  all  her  teaching,  to  agree  with  the  poet 
Lowell,  that  '  not  failure,  but  low  aim,  is  crime  ! ' 

"  A  favourite  subject  for  debate  was  the  Ethics  of  Waste, 
showing  that  everything  wantonly  destroyed  is  a  loss  to  the  com- 
munity. The  wickedness  of  waste  of  food  seems  to  have  excited 
much  attention,  and  set  the  girls,  among  themselves,  to  discuss 
and  make  calculations  concerning  it  which  served — as  they  were 
meant  to  do — to  give  safe  and  harmless  topics  for  talk. 

"Akin  to  this  was  the  effort  to  make  girls  look  into  the  future, 
and  not  to  trust  to  what  might  happen,  but  to  prepare  by  present 
action  in  acquiring  habits  of  decision  and  industry.  She  thought 
that  every  woman  should  be  independent,  and  deprecated  de- 
pendence on  brothers  or  other  friends,  so  long  as  effort  was  possible 
on  their  own  part." 

Another  "  Myra  girl "  seizes  on  a  point  very 
characteristic,  when  she  says — 

"  To  schoolgirl  and  friend  alike,  Miss  Buss  was  entirely 
natural.  She  was  too  great  to  think  of,  or  to  need,  exterior  aids  to 
respect.  Forgetful  of  herself,  she  was  ever  ready  to  share  her 
thoughts  or  memories  with  all  who  could  be  interested  or  helped 
by  them. 

"  In  her  conversation  she  avoided  all  personal  gossip.  Never 
did  an  unkind  or  hasty  word  about  a  fellow-being  cross  her  lips, 
and  often  in  the  school  addresses,  she  told  us  that  by  chatter  the 
ninth  commandment  was  easily  broken,  and  that  topics  about 
acquaintances  begun  in  innocence,  ended  only  in  harm  and  hurt 
to  others." 

There  is  a  story  of  her  that,  one  day,  after  a  visitor 
had  gone,  Miss  Buss  seemed  very  uncomfortable,  and 
finally  said,  "  I  feel  as  if  I  had  been  stung  all  over  ; 
that  talk  has  left  so  many  stings  behind  it!  "  It  was 
her  rule,  carefully  kept,  never  to  repeat  unpleasant 
things  ;  but  she  never  forgot  to  mention  any  kind  word 
said  about  others. 

Miss  Fawcett  speaks  of  Miss  Buss'  sympathy  with 
young  life  and  its  needs,  and  she  adds — 

"  The  girls  were  a  great  happiness  to  Miss  Buss.  If  one  or 
•other  did  give  trouble  through  temper — and  this  did  worry  her — 
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we  would  sometimes  comfort  each  other  by  reflecting  how  many  of 
them  did  nothing  of  the  kind,  but  went  on  tranquilly  and  happily. 
'  Yes,'  she  would  say,  '  it  is  the  old  story  ;  the  ninety  and  nine  are 
apt  to  be  forgotten  in  the  struggle  with  the  one  ! '  And  she  would 
cheer  up." 

She  was  very  indulgent  to  her  girls  at  the  half-term 
holidays.  Besides  sending  them  for  pleasant  excursions, 
she  liked  them  to  be  able  to  go  into  the  kitchen  to 
make  toffee,  and  to  cook  some  little  dainty  (North- 
country  cakes  or  specialities),  or  anything  else  they 
might  like. 

The  girls'  birthdays  were  always  marked  by  some 
special  treat.  On  one  occasion  we  hear  that  the  younger 
children  were,  for  once,  to  be  allowed  to  make  "just 
as  much  noise  as  they  liked."  The  results  were  so 
"tremendous"  that  a  friendly  policeman  looked  in  to 
see  if  his  services  were  required,  greatly  relieved  to  find 
that  the  shrieks  which  had  attracted  him  were  only 
shrieks  of  laughter. 

But,  whilst  delighting  in  real  fun,  the  line  was  drawn, 
hard  and  fast,  at  slang,  roughness,  and,  above  all,  at 
practical  jokes.  No  girl  who  had  once  had  a  talk  with 
her  on  this  last  topic  was  likely  to  make  a  second 
attempt  within  reach  of  Miss  Buss.  The  doings  of 
certain  "  smart  "  sets  found  small  tolerance  in  her  eyes. 
Nor  did  the  "Dodo"  and  "Yellow  Aster"  literature 
fare  better,  though  for  most  of  it  she  would  have 
probably  given  the  prescription  that  worked  so  well  in 
one  particular  case  of  morbid  excitement — "  closed  doors 
and  open  windows,"  or  silence  and  fresh  air. 

Miss  Buss  had  remarked,  as  a  fact  of  her  experience, 
that  if  girls  of  great  natural  vanity  could  not  take  the 
lead  in  any  other  way,  they  developed  something  sen- 
sational in  health.  Hearing  of  a  case  of  this  sort  in 
one  of  the  boarding-houses,  she  requested  to  be  sent 
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for  if  another  fainting  fit  should  come  on.  This  was 
done.  On  arriving,  she  found  the  girls'  room  full  of 
anxious  bystanders,  who  were  at  once  dismissed,  only 
excepting  the  head  of  the  house,  who  was  asked  to 
close  the  door  and  open  all  the  windows. 

Miss  Buss  then  demanded  a  large  jug  of  "the  very 
coldest  water  that  could  be  procured,"  adding,  in 
distinct  tones,  "  There  is  no  sort  of  danger  in  this 
kind  of  attack,  and  the  most  certain  cure  is  a  sudden 
dash  of  very  cold  water  in  the  face." 

In  telling  me  this  story,  she  added,  with  one  of  her 
most  genial  smiles — 

"  I  saw  that  the  child  had  her  best  frock  on,  and 
I  wanted  to  give  her  time." 

Before  the  water  came,  the  patient  was  able  to  gasp 
out,  "Ah,  I  feel  better  now,  thank  you  ! " 

"  That  is  right,  my  child.  I  am  glad  you  feel  better. 
And  now  remember,  in  future,  that  you  need  never 
alarm  either  yourself  or  any  one  else.  If  you  feel  a 
little  faintness  coming  on,  just  retire  to  your  own  room, 
without  saying  anything  about  it.  Shut  your  door, 
open  all  the  windows,  and  lie  down  quietly.  You  will 
soon  find  yourself  well  again." 

There  was  no  recurrence  of  the  attack. 

With  weakness  of  will  Miss  Buss  could  by  nature 
have  little  sympathy.  But  she  was  stern  only  when  she 
knew  that  a  will  might  be  roused  to  greater  effort, 
which,  if  let  alone,  could  only  grow  more  and  more 
feeble.  With  merely  morbid  and  self-centred  natures 
she  had  still  less  affinity,  and  for  these  the  prescription, 
"  Do  your  next  duty  first !  "  would  be  very  strongly 
enforced. 

Coldness  or  extreme  reserve  of  manner  was  always 
a  trial  to  Miss  Buss,  as  to  all  persons  of  a  naturally  de- 
mon.strative  temperament.     It  was  true  that  she  herself 
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sometimes  exercised  a  repressive  influence,  but  this  was 
only  when  she  was  very  much  run  down  or  worried. 
Usually,  she  drew  people  out  by  her  frank  kindness. 
One  of  her  very  favourite  stories  for  her  girls  was 
Mrs.  Gatty's  charming  kitten  story,  "Purr  when  you 
are  pleased !  "  She  liked  every  one  to  show  feelings 
of  pleasure  or  kindness,  and  in  this  she  set  fhem  a 
bright  example. 

Miss  Fawcett  recalls,  among  many  things  bearing 
on  the  same  point,  a  remark  made  to  her  by  Miss  Buss, 
as  they  passed  two  new  girls- — both  of  whom  are  since 
known  to  fame — "  It  is  always  a  refreshment  of  spirit 
to  me  to  look  at  those  two  happy  sisters  !  "  Natures 
of  this  kind  were  a  real  help  in  her  times  of  depression 
or  discouragement,  though,  doubtless,  none  of  the  girls 
ever  dreamt  that  one  so  strong  could  need  help.  Other 
teachers  will  understand  from  experience  this  joy  of 
whole-hearted  and  sympathetic  obedience  from  their 
pupils.  And  it  is  easy  to  measure  what  this  must  have 
been  to  Miss  Buss  in  those  later  days,  when  she  was 
no  longer  the  energetic  young  teacher,  sweeping  every 
one  along  with  her  in  a  rapture  of  devotion,  but,  instead, 
had  to  carry,  in  addition  to  her  own  inevitable  burdens, 
all  the  cares  of  her  wide  public  work. 

It  may  be  a  direct  result  of  public-school  life,  assimi- 
lating the  modern  girl  to  her  schoolboy  brother,  but 
certainly  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  High-school  girl 
rarely  seems  to  have  that  power  of  expressing  her 
feelings  which  made  her  mother  or  grandmother  so 
much  easier  in  all  social  relations.  It  is  more  than 
probable  that,  in  thus  growing  like  the  typical  "school- 
boy," she  may  in  reality  feel  more,  and  not  less,  from 
this  very  habit  of  repression.  But  the  fact  remains 
that  she  is  more  difficult  of  approach  than  the  girl  of 
other  days. 
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With  special  cases  quite  individual  in  their  nature, 
Miss  Buss  was  rarely  known  to  fail.  As  one  of  her 
staff  observes — 

"the  way  in  which  she  managed  difficult  and  obstinate  pupils 
was  marvellous.  She  would  spend  hours  with  them,  and  never 
thought  the  time  wasted  if  at  last  she  made  the  slightest  impression. 
Often,  when  this  did  not  appear  on  the  surface,  it  was  shown  weeks, 
months,  or  even  years  after,  by  some  little  note  or  message." 

In  thanking  a  young  friend  for  some  proof  of  affection 
there  is  a  pathetic  little  appeal — 

"  You  young  people  can  form  no  idea — till  your  time  comes — 
of  how.  much  pain  a  little  indifference  can  inflict,  especially  when 
both  the  old  and  the  young  have  warm  hearts.  My  life  needs  close 
love  from  some  one — I  have  given  a  large  amount  of  mine  to  some 
one — and  when  he  not  only  responds,  but  initiates  loving  remarks 
or  caresses,  he  fills  the  old  person's  heart  with  warmth,  brightness, 
and  love." 

On  some  few  occasions,  when  more  than  usually 
overdone,  I  have  heard  Miss  Buss  admit  with  a  weary 
sigh  that  she  found  the  girls  of  the  last  decade  of  her 
work  so  much  less  easy  to  influence  than  those  of  the 
first ;  since,  even  when  they  were  inwardly  touched, 
they  seemed  unable  to  show  it  after  the  old  fashion. 

"  Aiitres  tempSy  autres  mceursy  But  yet,  making  all 
due  allowance,  if  these  "  difficult "  girls  could  have  seen 
this  friend  after  one  of  the  encounters  so  terrible  to  her, 
and  have  realized  how  spent  and  heart-sick  she  was, 
they  must  have  taken  less  pride  in  their  defiance  or 
hardness.  She  cared  for  them  so  deeply  that  it  was 
real  anguish  of  soul  to  her  to  think  of  the  future 
sorrows  inevitable  for  tempers  undisciplined  and  wills 
unsubdued. 

With  this  question  of  the  influence  on  manners  of 
the  public  school  comes  what  does  seem  a  real 
objection  to  the  new  development— an  objection  most 
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strongly  felt  by  those  who  look  farthest  back.  With 
her  invariable  point  and  terseness,  Miss  Cobbe  thus 
puts  this  matter  in  a  nutshell — 

"  William  of  Wykeham's  motto  :  '  Manners  makyth  Manne,' 
was  understood  to  hold  good  emphatically  concerning  the  making 
of  Woman.  The  abrupt-speaking,  courtesy-neglecting,  slouching, 
slangy  young  damsel,  who  may  now  perhaps  carry  off  the  glories 
of  a  University  degree,  would  then  have  seemed  still  needing  to 
be  taught  the  very  rudiments  of  feminine  knowledge.  When  I 
recall  the  type  of  perfect  womanly  gentleness  and  high  breeding 
which  then  and  there  was  formed,  it  seems  to  me  as  if,  in  com- 
parison, modern  manners  are  all  rough  and  brusque.  We  have 
graceful  women  in  abundance  still,  but  the  peculiar,  old-fashioned 
suavity,  the  tact  which  made  every  one  in  a  company  happy  and 
at  ease —most  of  all,  the  humblest  individual  present — and  which 
at  the  same  time,  effectually  prevented  the  most  audacious  from 
transgressing  les  bienseances  by  a  hair  ;  of  that  suavity  and  tact 
we  seem  to  have  lost  the  tradition." 

But  Miss  Buss  had  always  faith  enough  in  the  future 
to  regard  the  modern  roughness  as  merely  a  transitional 
stage,  and  as  the  outcome,  in  the  first  place,  of  the  higher 
standard  of  morals  which  places  fact  before  seeming. 
The  perfect  outward  grace  of  the  courtly  days  did  not 
always  imply  corresponding  grace  within.  When  these 
first  days  of  reaction  shall  pass,  and  a  really  wide  and 
high  culture  shall  have  become  general,  we  may  expect 
the  development  of  a  new  gracefulness  which  shall  be 
the  genuine  outcome  of  a  truly  gracious  spirit. 

"  For  manners  are  not  idle,  but  the  fruit 
Of  loyal  nature,  and  of  noble  mind." 

In  the  very  early  days  at  Myra,  the  rules  were  few 
and  simple,  and  the  girls  were  trusted  to  do  the  right 
for  love  of  it.  Miss  Buss  believed  in  the  force  of  a 
strong  public  opinion  which  should  put  all  wrong-doing 
in  its  true  light  as  hurtful  to  the  community  ;  and  she 
considered    it   the  chief  advantage   of  a   large   public 
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school  that  a  strong  feeling  for  the  right  should  prevail, 
and,  by  its  very  force,  put  down  all  that  was  base  or 
ignoble. 

It  was  a  grief  to  her  to  make  new  rules,  and  I  can 
recall  her  sorrow,  on  several  occasions,  when  it  became 
necessary  to  add  to  those  already  existing — in  every 
case  as  the  result  of  some  act  on  the  part  of  a  selfish 
minority,  who  thus  imposed  additional  burdens  on  the 
obedient  majority. 

Miss  Fawcett,  who  had  long  experience  at  Myra, 
and  Miss  Edwards,  who  followed  her  there,  speak  very 
strongly  about  the  thoughtful  care  which  in  all  cases 
aimed  at  preventing  possible  dangers.  Girls  whose 
influence  might  be  hurtful  to  each  other  were  placed 
in  rooms  remote  ;  and  the  sitting-rooms  were  made 
attractive,  and  thus  kept  the  pupils  to  some  extent 
under  constant  supervision. 

In  Miss  Buss'  letters  during  the  holidays  there  are 
many  proofs  of  this  thoughtful ness.  She  writes  to  Miss 
Fawcett — 

"  Of  these  two  I  know  nothing — morally,  I  mean.  But  A. 
ought  to  be  kept  if  possible  from  B.,  and  also  from  C.  and  D. ;  the 
former  cannot  manage  her,  and  the  latter  gives  in,  perhaps,  to 
her.  Would  it  do  for  her  to  take  F.'s  bed,  in  G.'s  room  ?  It  requires 
consideration." 

This  consideration  reached  all  round.  Another  long 
letter  goes  into  arrangements  for  Miss  Fawcett's  own 
relief  from  some  of  the  care,  each  detail  being  worked 
out  with  the  utmost  exactness. 

Or  again- — 

'*  Can  you  invite  X.  to  visit  you  on  the  half-term  holiday,  of,  if 
possible,  from  Friday  or  Saturday  before  ?  I  fear  she  may  be 
asked  to  two  places  where  I  do  not  wish  her  to  go  just  now.  She 
is  not  easy  to  manage,  and  her  companions  are  of  great  importance  ) 
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and  yet  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  decline  invitations  when  the  reason 
cannot  be  explained. 

"  If  you  do  not  much  mind,  I  will  not  send  the  three  girls  on 
Sunday  until  six  o'clock,  when  they  will  be  in  time  for  service, 
unless  it  is  raining. 

'*  But  /  give  up  an  hour  or  rather  more  to  the  girls  on  Sunday 
afternoons,  and  have  been  obliged,  since  that  difficulty  last  year, 
to  refuse  to  let  them  out  on  Sundays,  except  at  the  half-term.  If 
by  any  chance  a  girl  goes  out  in  the  morning,  I  expect  her  back  to 
tea.     They  can  go  out  on  Saturday  afternoons  occasionally." 

Here  is  a  note  after  the  great  explosion  in  Regent's 
Park,  on  October  2nd,  1874 — 

"  I  hope  nothing  worse  than  broken  glass  has  happened  at  your 
house  in  consequence  of  the  terrible  shock  this  morning.  Thirteen 
of  my  windows  are  shattered,  but  I  am  too  thankful  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  young  inmates  of  my  house  to  mind  anything. 

"  My  first  thought  was  that  the  stack  of  chimneys  had  blown 
down,  and,  in  falhng,  had  crushed  the  roof  in  on  the  beds  of  Mary 

and  Ethel  P and  Edith  A .     The  noise  seemed  to  come 

from  that  quarter.  In  an  instant  I  was  upstairs,  to  ascertain  if 
they  were  safe. 

"  I  find  myself  even  now  shaking  from  the  shock  to  the  nervous 
system.     My  girls  behaved  admirably.     They  were  all  quiet." 

From  the  early  days  to  the  latest  Miss  Buss  gave 
short  addresses  weekly  on  some  moral  text,  choosing 
frequently  some  recent  story  of  great  deed  or  high 
thought,  and  making  it  interesting  as  she  brought  it  to 
bear  on  the  daily  life  of  the  girls.  As  one  of  the  staff 
remarks — 

"  The  high  moral  tone  of  the  school  was  materially  helped  by 
these  weekly  addresses.  Four  forms  met  her  in  the  Lecture  Hall, 
and  teachers  and  pupils  listened  to  her  wise  counsel.  One  of  her 
favourite  texts  was  the  life  of  Dorothy  Wordsworth,  as  she 
earnestly  pleaded  with  the  girls,  above  all  things,  to  aim  at  being 
true  women,  and  not  to  let  their  school-work  in  any  way  interfere 
\vith  their  home  duties,  never  forgetting  that  they  must  bring  either 
sunshine  or  cloud  into  the  home  life.'" 
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Here  is  a  little  sketch  of  the  Sunday  talks  at 
Myra — 

"  I  love  to  picture  tliat  drawing-room,  Miss  Buss  to  the  left  of 
the  fire,  her  lamp  on  the  table  at  her  right,  and  the  girls  grouped 
around  her  at  the  fire,  often  some  at  her  feet.  ...  I  never  heard 
any  one  read  as  she  did,  and  especially  on  those  Sundays  !  Every 
word  told.  And  then  she  would  pause,  and  send  some  truth  home 
by  an  illustration  from  her  own  experience.  .  .  .  After  the  holidays, 
she  was  generally  full  of  some  new  thought  :  Mrs.  Norton's  '  Lady 
of  La  Garaye'  was  brought  after  a  happy  holiday  at  Dinan.  .  .  . 
She  spent  hours  in  the  preparation  of  the  Myra  and  school 
addresses,  a  testimony  to  the  stress  she  laid  on  their  importance." 

There  are  some  pretty  little  glimpses  of  the  inner 
life  at  Myra,  given  by  a  pupil  who  spent  there  a  some- 
what prolonged  school-life,  in  which  she  came  into  very 
close  relation  to  the  beloved  teacher — 

"  My  earliest  recollection  of  Miss  Buss  was  when  I  went  in  for 
the  entrance  exam.  ;  in  a  state  of  great  trepidation,  I  accompanied 
her  along  the  corridor  to  take  oflf  my  things,  and  I  think  she  saw 
my  poor  fingers  shaking,  for  she  suddenly  took  me  in  her  warm 
embrace,  and  said,  '  Do  your  best,  my  dear  child,  and  you  must 
leave  the  rest,'  and  then,  looking  me  in  the  face,  with  another  kiss, 
she  said,  '  I  ihi7ik  we  are  going  to  be  friends.'  And  the  radiant 
smile  that  accompanied  the  kiss  won  my  heart  and  banished 
my  fears. 

"  I  had  been  at  Myra  Lodge  only  a  few  weeks  when,  one  of  the 
girls  having  acted  contrary  to  regulations,  a  warm  discussion  on 
her  conduct  took  place  in  the  playroom  downstairs,  some  defend- 
ing and  some  disapproving  of  her  conduct.  We  were  quite  un- 
aware that  in  the  heat  of  discussion  our  voices  were  loud  enough 
to  be  heard  upstairs  ;  it  was  a  point  on  which  I  felt  strongly,  and 
I  expressed  myself  somewhat  emphatically  for  a  new-comer.  The 
next  day  Miss  Buss  sent  for  me,  said  she  knew  of  the  incident,  and 
'  you  said  so-and-so,  my  child ;  I  am  delighted  to  think  you  feel  in 
that  way,  you  were  on  the  right  side,  and  remember,  dear,  I  shall 
always  expect  to  find  you  on  the  right  side.'  How  often  that  belief 
in  my  being  '  on  the  right  side  '  helped  me  to  make  the  struggle  for 
the  right  only  /  can  tell !  " 
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The  same  writer  gives  a  glimpse  of  the  brightest 
side  of  the  relation  between  the  head  and  her  Myra 
girls— 

"  Miss  Buss  would  often  come  round  and  see  we  were  quite 
comfortable  in  our  beds,  and  give  us  a  maternal  *  tuck-up.'  One 
morning  at  breakfast  she  came  behind  my  chair,  and,  turning  my 
chin  up  with  her  hand  to  look  in  my  face^  said  with  laughing  voice 
and  eye — 

"  '  Well,  did  I  cheat  you  last  night  ? ' 

"  A  vision  of  a  figure  in  red  dressing-gown  tucking  me  up  and 
kissing  me  sprang  into  my  mind,  and  I  said — 

*'  *  Oh,  I  remember  ;  I  thought  it  was  mother.' 

"  And,  whispering  to  me,  she  said,  as  she  kissed  me,  '  I  thought 
so,  dear ;  you  gave  me  such  a  hug,  you  sent  me  so  happy  to  bed ! '  " 

And  this,  again,  from  another  old  pupil,  is  equally- 
attractive — 

"  Never  shall  I  forget  her  kindness  when  confined  to  my  room 
at  Myra  by  illness.  It  was  the  bright  spot  in  my  day  when  Miss 
Buss  appeared  in  the  evening  to  tuck  me  up  in  bed,  and  wish  me 
good  night.  More  than  once  she  was  on  her  way  to  some  dinner 
or  meeting,  and  wore  a  blue  moir^,  which  I  thought  singularly 
becoming.  Her  smile,  peculiarly  sweet,  piquant,  and  gracious, 
lighted  up  my  long,  dull  hours,  and  lingers  with  me  still. 

"There  was  something  so  large  and  unfluctuating  about  her 
that  one  felt  one  could  trust  her  with  and  through  everything." 

An  apparently  harmless  bit  of  nonsense  brought 
about  another  episode  which  deeply  impressed  the  girl 
who  tells  it — 

"  Miss  Buss  was  in  her  little  room.  In  her  kindest  way  she 
held  out  her  hand  to  me  and  said — 

" '  Dear  child,  I  want  to  talk  to  you  ;  did  you  write  that .' ' 
producing  the  book. 

"  '  Oh  yes,'  I  laughed,  'just  to  tease  Louie  ! ' 

"  I  shall  never  forget  the  way  in  which  she  drew  me  to  her,  put 
my  head  on  her  shoulder,  and  then  talked  to  me.  She  pointed  out 
that  the  offence  in  itself  was  not  a  serious  one,  but  that  the  jesting 
with  a  subject  so  serious  as  Love  was  one  that  no  girl  should 
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indulge  in  ;  and  then  followed  the  most  beautiful  little  picture  of 
what  true  earthly  love  might  be,  that  makes  me  glow  to  think  of 
now,  and  she  urged  me  never  to  trifle  with  the  subject  in  any 
form,  reserving  all  my  '  best '  for  the  one  who  was  to  give  me  '  what 
is  God's  best  gift  on  earth,  dear,  the  love  of  a  good  man,  such  as 
the  love  your  father  and  mother  have,  and  such  as  I  hope  He  may 
give  you.'  How  glad  I  am  to  think  she  knew  I  have  received 
that  gift !  " 

It  must  indeed  have  been  a  joy  to  this  happy  young 
wife  to  be  able  often  to  brighten  the  later  days  of  the 
solitary  worker,  whom  she  mourns  now  with  tender  and 
grateful  remembrance  in  words  that  find  far  echoes — 

"  You  know  my  deep  affection,  I  may  truly  say  veneration,  for 
the  dear  one,  and  I  feel  as  if  one  of  my  very  nearest  had  gone. 
I  look  on  it  as  one  of  the  greatest  privileges  of  my  life  to  have 
lived  in  such  close  contact  with  her  for  so  many  years.  Dear,  dear 
Miss  Buss,  what  an  inspiration  she  has  been,  and  what  a  responsi- 
bility rests  with  us  to  carry  out  what  she  has  always  taught  us  as 
the  ideal  of  life  !  Her  influence  in  the  world  is  untold  ;  and  I  am 
sure  many  are  the  lives  she  has  influenced  in  critical  times  when 
the  thought  of  what  she  would  do,  or  would  wish,  has  turned  the 
scale  in  the  right  direction." 
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EARLY  EDUCATIONAL  IDEALS. 


"  The  vocation  of  a  teacher  is  an  awful  one.  You  cannot  do  her  real 
good;  she  will  do  others  unspeakable  harm  if  she  is  not  aware  of  its  awful- 
ness.  Merely  to  supply  her  with  necessaries,  merely  to  assist  her  in 
procuring  them  for  herself — though  that  is  far  better,  because  in  so  doing 
you  awaken  energy  of  character,  reflection,  providence — is  not  fitting  her 
for  her  work ;  you  may  confirm  her  in  the  notion  that  the  training  an 
immortal  spirit  may  be  just  as  lawfully  undertaken  in  a  case  of  emergency 
as  that  of  selling  ribbons  ?  How  can  you  give  a  woman  self-respect,  how 
can  you  win  (or  her  the  respect  of  others,  in  whom  such  a  notion,  or  any 
modification  of  it  dwells?    Your  business  is,  by  all  means,  to  dispossess 
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her  of  it ;  to  make  her  feel  the  greatness  of  her  work,  and  yet  show  her 
that  it  can  be  honestly  performed." — F,  D.  Maurice,  Lecture  on  opening 
Queen's  College. 

It  is  always  of  interest  to  compare  dreams  with  deeds, 
the  ideal  with  the  actual.  And  this  we  are  enabled  to 
do  with  regard  to  Miss  Buss'  educational  ideals,  since 
we  have  first  her  own  words  at  different  stages  in  her 
work,  before  any  change  was  made,  as  well  as  during 
the  time  of  transition  ;  and  afterwards,  from  a  keen 
observer,  we  have  a  summary  of  results,  and  see  how 
the  dream  had  become  fact,  how  the  aim  was  attained. 

There  is  very  little  of  Miss  Buss'  writing  to  be  found 
in  print.  But  we  have  one  letter  written,  in  1868,  to  a 
lady  in  Otago,  and  published  in  a  colonial  paper,  which 
gives  us  her  ideas  and  her  aims  for  future  work  just 
before  the  great  change. 

"  North  London  Collegiate  School  for  Ladies, 
"  12,  Camden  Street, 

"Nov.  13,  1868. 

"  Dear  Madam, 

"  I  have  read  with  much  pleasure  your  interesting 
account  of  the  progress  of  education  in  your  colony.  You  will 
soon  leave  the  old  country  behind  if  you  go  so  rapidly.  There  is 
much  to  be  done  before  it  can  be  said  that  England  has  a  great 
national  system  of  education.  .  .  . 

"  Lord  Lyttelton  has  taken  a  deep  interest  in  education,  and 
has  especially  devoted  himself  to  the  consideration  of  the  question 
in  relation  to  girls.  If  you  have  not  seen  it,  I  recommend  to  your 
notice  the  Report  of  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission  presented  to 
the  Imperial  Parliament  at  the  beginning  of  this  year.  It  forms 
the  first  of  a  series  of  twenty-one  Blue  books,  all  of  which  are 
interesting  for  all  who  care  for  middle-class  education.  The 
chapter  on  the  education  of  girls  was,  I  believe,  written  by  Lord 
Lyttelton. 

"  The  school  of  which  I  am  head-mistress  was  opened  eighteen 
years  ago,  under  the  immediate  patronage  of  the  local  clergy.  The 
girls'  school  followed  almost  immediately  the  opening  of  a  boys' 
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school,  which  has  numbered  about  four  hundred  for  some  years 
past.  Both  schools  have  from  the  first  been  entirely  self-supporting. 
The  girls  have,  however,  outgrown  their  accommodation  in  two 
good-sized  houses,  but  will,  I  trust,  in  time  be  located  in  a  suitable 
building.  The  schools  have  always  been  conducted  on  what  is 
here  called  the  '  conscience  clause '  ;  that  is,  the  parents  have  the 
right  of  omitting  the  Church  of  England  Catechism  or  any  part  of 
the  religious  teaching  they  object  to.  Even  Jewesses  ^  have 
received  their  whole  education  in  the  school. 

"The  routine  of  English  has  been  considerably  improved  by 
the  extension  to  girls'  schools  of  the  Cambridge  Local  Examina- 
tions. It  is  impossible,  I  think,  to  overrate  the  good  already  done 
in  girls'  schools  by  these  examinations.  A  definite  standard  is 
given,  there  is  no  undue  publicity,  but  schools  are  able  to  measure 
their  teaching  by  the  opinions  of  unknown  and,  therefore,  impartial 
examiners. 

"  I  cannot,  of  course,  judge  of  the  wants  of  a  new  colony,  but 
my  experience  goes  to  show  that  it  is  better  to  include  in  the 
routine  of  study  all  the  necessary  branches,  and  I  think  a  second 
language  is  one.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  teach  English  well 
unless  another  language  is  studied  with  it,  and  that  other  language 
should  be  Latin,  or  French,  or  German.  Of  course  I  do  not  say 
that  this  should  be  taught  in  the  elementary  stages,  but  I  should 
not  allow  parents  to  have  the  power  of  stopping  the  teaching  on 
the  ground  of  extra  expense. 

"  We  teach  French,  reall}',  I  think,  allowing  no  option.  Latin 
also  in  the  higher  classes,  with  little  or  no  option,  except  in  the 
case  of  delicate  girls. 

*■  After  my  many  years  of  work,  if  I  were  now  to  found  a  school 
for  what  might  be  called  the  middle  section  (and,  indeed,  the 
upper  section  a'.so)  of  the  middle-class,  I  should  include  all  that  I 
have  mentioned,  viz,  English  thoroughly,  with  Elementary  Science 
in  courses  such  as  I  have  alluded  to,  French,  Latin,  bold  outline 

*  A  letter  from  an  old  Jewish  pupil,  in  the  Jewish  Chronicle,  is  full  of 
deepest  regret  for  her  loss,  giving  many  instances  of  special  kindnesses 
received  by  the  writer.  "  She  was  so  strictly  just  that  she  gave  every 
consideration  to  the  first  Jewish  pupil  who  wished  to  participate  in  the 
honours  not  then  open  to  Jews,  acknowledging  to  that  same  pupil  in  after 
years  that  she  gave  the  consideration  in  justice  only,  for,  if  anything,  she 
was  slightly  prejudiced  against  a  race  she  had  only  read  about  and  not 
known." 
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drawing,  careful  part  singing,  plain  needlework,  and  thorough 
arithmetic,  with  geometry  and  algebra  in  the  higher  classes.  I 
would  rigidly  and  entirely  omit  all  arrangements  for  teaching 
instrumental  music,  which  I  believe  to  be  the  bane  of  girls'  schools, 
in  the  time  wasted  and  the  expense  entailed.  I  have  omitted,  I 
see,  harmony,  by  which  I  mean  the  laws  of  musical  construction, 
an  interesting,  and,  in  an  educational  point  of  view,  a  most  useful 
subject  for  mental  training.  Instrumental  music — the  piano  chiefly 
— might  fairly  be  left  to  a  private  teacher,  as  might  dancing  also. 
In  Germany,  I  think,  instrumental  music  is  never  taught  in  the 
Tochter  Schtile,  but  is  always  left  to  private  teaching. 

"  No  school  ought  to  omit  physical  training — that  is.  Calis- 
thenics, or  something  equivalent.  This  we  have  of  late  enforced 
among  the  elder  girls.  Our  system,  an  American  idea,  called 
Musical  Gymnastics,  is  excellent.  Easy,  graceful,  and  not  too 
fatiguing,  gently  calling  every  part  of  the  body  into  play  by  bright 
spirited  music,  which  cultivates  rhythm  of  movement,  it  has 
become  popular,  and  has  wonderfully  improved  the  figure  and 
carriage  of  the  girls.  Our  exercises  last  from  twenty  minutes  to 
half  an  hour  almost  daily — as  much  as  we  can  manage,  always  four 
days  out  of  five." 

Miss  Buss  then  goes  on  to  explain  fully  her  ideal  of 
what  the  education  of  girls  should  be,  giving  her 
preference  for  "  large  day  schools,  with  all  the  life  and 
discipline  that  numbers  only  can  give ;  not  to  speak  of 
the  greater  efficiency  and  cheapness  of  the  teaching." 
She  thinks  that  "  our  young  women  are  narrowed  sadly 
by  want  of  the  sympathy,  large  experience,  and  right 
self-estimation  which  only  mixing  with  numbers  gives." 
She  sees  that  the  head  of  the  school  should  be  a  woman, 
"  left  free  to  work  the  school,  on  certain  conditions, 
without  a  committee  of  management."  The  buildings, 
of  course,  "  should  be  vested  in  a  body  of  trustees,  of 
which  some  should  be  women." 

It  has  sometimes  been  urged  as  a  reproach  that 
Miss  Buss  employed  women-teachers  in  preference  to 
men.      That    she   employed    women    wherever   it    was 
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possible  is  certain,  because  she  considered  teaching  a 
legitimate  occupation  for  women,  and  set  herself  to  fit 
them  for  the  work.  That  women  could  teach,  she  knew 
from  her  own  experience.  That  they  should  teach 
better  in  the  future  than  they  had  ever  done  in  the  past 
was  one  of  her  steady  aims,  and  one  that  she  attained 

Here  is  a  strong  expression  of  her  feeling  when  she 
first  read  the  report  of  the  Edinburgh  Merchants'  Com- 
pany's Schools,  in  1872— 

"  The  report  is  interesting,  but  I  absolutely  bum  with  indigna- 
tion (does  not  my  atrocious  handwriting  bear  witness  to  it  ?)  at 
the  bare  notion  of  Jiien  teachers  in  the  upper  girls'  schools.  It  is 
shameful,  costly  (because  some  poor  drudge  of  a  woman  must 
accept  starvation  pay,  in  order  to  maintain  decorum  by  being 
present  at  every  master's  lesson),  and  it  is  degrading  to  women's 
education.  How  can  girls  value  it,  when  they  see  that  no  amount 
of  it  will  make  a  woman  fit  to  teach  them,  except  as  infants. 

"  Don't  be  frightened,  I  feel  well  and  even  amiable,  though  I 
am  in  a  great  hurry,  and  my  hand  aches." 

Her  own  deliberate  opinion  on  this  matter  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  letter  to  her  colonial  correspondent — 

"  Although  I  advocate  certain  teaching  being  given  by  men  to 
the  elder  girls,  it  does  not  seem  desirable  that  the  head  of  a  girls' 
school  should  be  a  man.  There  are  many  things  in  the  training  of 
a  young  woman  which  cannot  be  enforced  by  a  man,  or  even  by 
a  woman  whose  position  does  not  carry  the  weight  of  authority. 
Women,  also,  teach  young  and  ignorant  children  better  than  men, 
their  patience  and  sympathy  being  greater.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  highly  desirable,  when  girls  are  beyond  the  drudgery  of  school- 
work,  that  their  minds  should  be  touched  by  men.  A  certain  fibre 
seems  to  be  given  by  this  means.  At  present  women's  ignorance 
prevents  them  from  giving  the  highest  kind  of  teaching,  but  a 
brighter  day  is  dawning  for  them  I  trust." 

All  through  her  career,  Miss  Buss  arranged  for  good 
lectures  from   men,  as  well  as  from  women,   and  the 
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regular  religious  instruction  was  always  given  by  a 
clergyman.  In  early  days  there  were  courses  of  lectures 
by  Dr.  Hodgson  and  Mr.  Payne.  There  were  lectures  on 
literature  from  French  and  German  professors,  in  their 
own  tongues.  At  one  time  the  girls  would  be  entranced 
by  glimpses  of  the  starry  heavens  from  Mr.  Proctor ; 
at  another,  they  were  ready,  en  masse,  to  follow  Captain 
Wiggins  through  the  perils  of  the  Arctic  seas,  to  Siberia. 
In  brief,  these  extra  lectures  included  every  possible 
subject  that  could  tend  to  culture,  in  history,  travels, 
art,  or  social  matters. 

How  Miss  Buss  advanced  in  educational  theory  is 
shown  in  extracts  from  her  letters  in  1872,  just  after 
the  private  school  had  been  made  public,  and  while  the 
work  of  organization  was  still  going  on — 

"  When  we  are  once  fairly  started,  matters  will  go  on  more 
easily.  The  anxiety  over  money  will  go,  for  instance.  After  next 
year,  the  public  meeting  will  go,  I  hope.  Then  I  may  devote 
myself  to  the  inside  of  the  school. 

"  I  want  to  train  up  girl-students  in  science  j  I  want  to  teach 
music  grandly — thoroughly  in  classes — making  each  girl  understand 
what  she  plays,  as  well  as  if  she  were  reading  some  passage  of 
poetry,  teaching  her  to  find  out  the  musician's  thought ;  his  mode 
of  expressing  it  ;  other  ways  of  expression  of  the  same  thought, 
viz.  words.  The  grammar  of  music  should  be  known  to  every 
musician. 

"  Of  course,  only  some  girls  would  fully  benefit  by  this  teaching, 
but  all  who  were  taught  would  get  some  good.  In  this  last  point 
Miss  Maclean,  now  Mrs.  G.  Fraser,  will  help.  Indeed,  she  will 
carry  out  my  idea  thoroughly.^  We  must  have  a  room  with  four 
pianos  to  begin  with,  and  increase  to  six,  or  eight,  if  necessary. 

'  Mrs.  Fraser  died  within  a  year  or  so  of  her  marriage  in  1873,  and 
Miss  Buss  writes:  "One  sad  cloud  has  overshadowed  us — the  death  of  my 
dear  old  pupil  and  recent  fellow-worker,  Emma  Maclean  (Mrs.  Fraser). 
.  .  .  As  I  write,  my  eyes  fill  with  tears  at  the  thought  of  that  fair  young, 
life  thus  early  cut  down.  .  .  .  You  know  how  she  stood  at  my  side  in  all 
the  recent  musical  changes,  but  you  cannot  know  what  a  wonderful  teacher 
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"  In  science  Mr.  Aveling  will  help,  and  Miss  Eliza  Orme  ;  but 
as  soon  as  we  can  get  some  of  our  girls  quite  ready  our  assistant 
science  teachers  must  come  from  them. 

"  Ah,  ah,  how  I  wish  we  could  get  a  fine  building  for  the 
Camden  School ;  we  do  want  a  lecture-hall  and  gymnasium  so 
much. 

"  If  ever  we  have  a  little  money,  I  should  like  the  old  furniture 
in  Camden  Street  to  be  turned  to  account  in  a  still  lower  school — at 
a  shilling  a  week.  We  might  work  out  this  plan  and  have  two 
schools — not  reckoning  an  evening  one — in  a  room  thus  used. 

"  Then  I  want  to  (perhaps)  turn  No.  202,  Camden  Road,  into  a 
Day  Training  College  for  Teachers.  When  we  have  left  the  house, 
we  might  give  up  the  large  room  behind,  and  so  diminish  the  rent. 

"  Of  this  Training  or  Normal  College  Miss  Chessar  could  be 
superintendent,  without  giving  up  her  whole  time.  The  house 
would  enable  us  to  train  at  least  a  hundred  students  at  a  time, 
and  they  must  pay  for  their  training  ;  as  much,  certainly,  as  the 
school  fees  would  amount  to. 

"  Our  Training  College  should  not  receive  ignorant  girls. 
None  should  join  who  could  not  pass  our  examination  at  entrance. 

"  Our  students  should  learn  the  history  of  great  teachers,  their 
methods,  etc.,  should  learn  how  to  teach  and  what  to  teach  ;  how 
to  develop  the  mental,  moral,  and  physical  capacities  of  their 
pupils  (by  moral  I  mean  also  spiritual).  We  would  affiliate  to  our 
College  the  National  Schools,  the  School  Boards  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  our  own  girls'  schools,  so  that  every  student  in  training 
should  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  actual  schools  in  work. 

"  I  have  not  mentioned  this  last  to  any  one  but  Mr.  Payne, 
for  several  reasons,  one  being  that  I  ami  ambitious  for  the 
cause  of  education  and  especially  for  the  mixture  of  sexes  ;  if  the 
College  of  Preceptors  would  take  up  the  idea,  it  might  be  better 
left  to  them.  Our  board  might  then  rent  to  them  our  present 
house.  If  the  Preceptors  won^t  do  it,  then  I  would  urge  our  board 
to  try  the  question. 

"  Our  chairman  thinks  this  professional  aspect  of  teaching 
ridiculous.  I  remained  silent  while  he  was  speaking,  as  I  am 
gradually  growing  into  the  idea  that  teaching  is  one  of  the  noblest 

she  was.  She  inspired  her  pupils,  and  her  power  was  so  great  that  no 
difficulty  in  managing  them  ever  occurred.  I  have  now  to  find  a  successor 
to  her;  replace  her  I  cannot."  A  Musical  Scholarship  was  founded  in 
memory  of  Mrs.  Fraser. 
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professions,  not  second  even  to  medicine — one  does  with  the  body, 
the  other  with  the  immortal  soul ! 

"  But  one  point  will  be  to  carry  first  \!t\^  half-time  lower  school  ; 
no  doubt  the  Brewers  will  warm  to  this,  if  I  can  persuade  them. 
This  school  might  positively  be  built  on  their  estate,  near  Camden 
Street.     The  Danish  model,  I  mean  !  " 

The  following  letter,  written  by  Miss  Buss,  appeared 
in  the  autumn  of  1872  : — 

"SCHOOL-HOURS. 
"  To  the  Editor  of  the  '  Times.'' 

"  Sir, — Having  had  the  opportunity  recently  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  system  pursued  in  the  Primary  Schools  of 
Sweden  and  Denmark,  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  we  may  learn 
something  from  our  Scandinavian  neighbours  with  regard  to  the 
very  important  question  :  hours  of  attendance. 

"  One  great  difficulty  we  have  to  face  is  so  to  arrange  the  hours 
of  school  that  the  children  shall  be  able  to  attend  school  and  yet 
find  time  for  work. 

"Throughout  Denmark  education  is  compulsory,  the  parents 
being  liable  to  fine  and  imprisonment  for  neglecting  to  send  their 
children  to  school ;  but  the  difficulty  of  combining  school  attend- 
ance with  freedom  for  work  is  met  by  the  simple  plan  of  holding 
school  twice  a  day  for  different  sets  of  children.  Five  hours  being 
the  required  school  attendance,  one  set  of  children  attend  from 
8  o'clock  to  I,  with  an  interval  for  recreation  at  11,  and  another  set 
from  I  to  6  o'clock,  also  with  a  short  interval. 

"  The  parents  are  free  to  choose  between  the  morning  and 
afternoon  school,  according  to  the  work  the  children  have  to  do. 
In  the  first  case,  the  children  can  work  after  i  o'clock ;  in  the 
second,  until  that  hour. 

"  This  plan  has  also  another  advantage — it  enables  2000  children 
to  be  taught  in  a  school-house  built  and  fitted  for  1000,  and  this 
without  in  the  least  interfering  with  evening  teaching.  This  is  an 
important  economical  question. 

"  One  superintendent  is  sufficient  for  both  schools,  as  he  is  not 
expected  to  teach  more  than  18  hours  a  week.  He  has  a  staff  of 
assistants,  some  of  whom  are  visiting  teachers  only,  for  special 
subjects,  such  as  gymnastics,  singing,  etc.  Elementary  teachers 
are  compelled  to  teach  36  hours  a  week,  and  may,  if  they  wish, 
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earn  extra  payment  by  extra  teaching  to  the  extent  of  42  hours. 
The  time-tables  of  the  schools  are  so  arranged  that  three  sets  of 
teachers  can  thoroughly  manage  four  schools. 

"  Would  not  the  adoption  of  some  such  plan,  modified  to  suit 
local  cases,  clear  away  some  of  our  difficulties  ?  A  maximum 
attendance  of  four  hours  daily,  from  8.30  to  12.30,  and  from  i  to  5 
o'clock,  would,  perhaps,  be  better  suited  to  London,  with  one  day's 
holiday  in  a  fortnight. 

"  The  system  appears  to  work  well  in  Denmark,  and  to  produce 
the  desired  results.  The  children  attend  school  30  hours  a  week. 
A  diminution  of  the  school-hours  would  still  secure  24  hours  a 
week  for  each  school ;  but  questions  of  detail  must,  of  course, 
depend  on  local  conditions.  I  merely  wish  to  call  attention  to  the 
possible  solution  of  one,  at  least,  of  our  difficulties. 

"A  Practical  Teacher." 

This  last  dream  never  came  true.  But  the  advance 
in  the  elementary  schools  met  all  need  of  this  kind. 
The  higher  Board  Schools  form  now  the  connecting- 
link  with  the  Camden  School. 

It  may  be  of  interest  here  to  show  how  Miss  Buss 
carried  out  her  thought  about  the  Camden  School,  now 
housed  as  nobly  as  she  could  have  desired.  From  Miss 
Elford,  the  first  head-mistress  of  the  Camden  School,  as 
well  as  from  her  successor,  there  are  touching  notices 
of  their  relations  with  the  founder  of  their  school — 

"  Miss  Buss  had  long  felt  the  need  of  such  a  school,  and  for 
her  to  feel  the  need  was  for  her  to  leave  nothing  undone  until  the 
need  was  supplied.  It  was  as  far  back  as  the  summer  of  1868, 
when  Miss  Buss  intimated  to  me — an  old  pupil — that  in  all 
probability  a  school  would  be  founded  in  connection  with  her 
school,  the  fees  of  which  would  be  four  guineas  a  year.  And 
would  I  like  to  be  its  head-mistress  !  The  lowness  of  the  fees 
rather  alarmed  me  ;  but  without  hesitation,  in  full  confidence  of 
the  success  that  must  attend  any  scheme  she  took  up,  I  said  yes  ! 

"  Foresight  and  forethought  were  two  of  Miss  Buss'  many  and 
^reat  qualifications.  I  have  frequently  heard  old  girls  say,  '  If 
Miss  Buss  told  me  to  do  a  thing  of  which  I  could  not  quite  see 
•the  advisabiUty,  I  should  do  it,  knowing  that  she  could  see  the 
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necessity  for  it,  and  the  good  that  would  result  from  it,  for  she 
never  makes  a  mistake.' 

"  The  Camden  School  for  Girls,  however,  was  not  started 
until  January,  1871,  in  the  old  school-houses,  Nos.  12  and  14, 
Camden  Street,  which  had  been  until  that  time  occupied  by  the 
North  London  Collegiate  School.  It  began  with  the  head-mistress 
and  Miss  Buss  as  superintendent,  and  was  opened  with  45  pupils 
on  the  first  day,  January  16,  1871  ;  78  entered  during  the  first 
term,  and  the  first  year  closed  with  192  pupils. 

"  Miss  Buss,  deeply  interested  in  its  success,  watched  carefully 
its  progress,  and  entered  fully  into  the  whole  working  of  the  school. 
In  the  early  days,  the  curriculum  of  work  was  entirely  under  her 
supervision.  She  had  the  power  of  making  others  capable  of 
carrying  out  her  suggestions,  and  of  making  them  realize  their  own 
ability.  The  teaching  was  precisely  on  the  same  lines  as  those 
for  girls  of  the  same  age  in  the  North  London  Collegiate.  The 
visits  of  Miss  Buss  to  the  school  were  frequent,  sometimes  she 
came  alone,  sometimes  with  visitors  ;  but  Thursday  afternoons,  for 
several  years,  were  specially  set  apart  for  work  with  us.  She  would 
visit  every  class,  and,  for  the  first  year  or  two,  knew  most  of  the 
girls,  encouraging  some,  stimulating  others.  All  were  so  glad  of 
her  kind  word.  Her  dress  was  pulled  timidly  by  a  little  child  to 
obtain  the  desired  smile. 

"  Thursday  thus  became  the  red-letter  day  of  the  week.  No 
question  ever  arose  but  she  might  be  depended  on  for  the  wisest 
solution  of  the  difficulty. 

"  The  need  for  the  school  soon  spoke  for  itself,  for  at  the  end  of 
the  second  year,  1872,  there  were  331  pupils.  And  in  January, 
1873,  ^s  many  as  fifty  were  unable  to  be  admitted.  Girls  from  all 
parts  of  London,  north,  south,  east,  and  west,  were  anxiously  waiting 
to  come  in  ;  for  at  this  time  there  existed  no  Polytechnic  day 
schools,  nor  middle  schools  for  girls.  The  enthusiasm  to  enter 
was  so  great  that  one  case  may  be  mentioned  of  a  little  girl  and 
her  mother,  who  hearing  that  there  were  so  many  new  ones 
applying,  got  up  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  catch  the  first 
train  from  Acton  '  to  be  in  time.'    Alas  !  there  was  no  vacancy. 

"  In  1871,  seven  pupils  passed  the  College  of  Preceptors'  Ex- 
amination in  the  lowest  class.  In  1872,  seven  passed  the  Junior 
Cambridge  Local,  and  17  the  College  of  Preceptors'.  This  would 
be  but  little  now,  but  Miss  Buss  said,  let  them  feel  they  can  do 
something,  or,  as  she  so  often  said,  'Aim  high,  and  you  will  strike 
high.' 
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"  The  numbers  increased  so  rapidly,  now  being  390,  that  a 
third  house,  No.  18,  Camden  Street,  was  taken  and  adapted,  and 
no  other  change  was  made  until  May,  1878,  when  the  school 
moved  to  the  new  buildings  in  the  Prince  of  Wales  Road,  Kentish 
Town,  of  which  the  foundation-stone  was  laid  by  Miss  Buss. 
The  numbers  had  reached  420,  with  generally  90  or  100  waiting 
admission." 

The  present  head-mistress  of  the  Camden  School, 
Miss  Lawford,  is  also  good  enough  to  give  some  details 
of  more  recent  date — 

"  My  recollections  of  Miss  Buss  begin  with  my  school-days, 
and  with  the  very  earliest  of  them.  It  was  to  the  North  London 
Collegiate  School  for  •'  Ladies,'  as  it  was  then  called,  that  I  was 
sent,  after  a  very  short  experience  of  school-life  elsewhere. 

"  But  when  the  time  came  to  take  up  work  as  head  of  the 
Camden  School,  how  greatly  was  my  responsibility  lightened  by 
the  sound  advice  and  help  which  she  gave  me.  I  remember  one 
case  of  more  than  usual  difficulty  which  caused  me  considerable 
anxiety,  and  in  which  a  false  step  might  have  given  me  and  the 
school  an  unpleasant  notoriety.  I  took  the  matter  to  her,  she 
seized  the  point  at  once,  was  quite  clear  as  to  the  action  to  be 
taken,  and  the  whole  affair  ended  happily.  The  clearness  of  her 
intellect  and  the  facility  with  which  she  grasped  a  situation  were 
salient  traits  in  her  character. 

"  The  tie  which  connects  her  with  the  Camden  School  as  its 
founder  is  one  which  we  are  proud  to  remember.  She  took  the 
keenest  interest  in  all  its  work,  and  in  all  her  visits  (she)  always 
had  a  word  for  any  girls  who  had  distinguished  themselves,  or 
who  were  connected  in  any  way  with  old  friends  and  pupils  of  her 
own.  We  always  looked  for  her  on  red-letter  days  such  as  Prize 
Day  and  Founder's  Day.  On  one  of  these  latter  she  gave  us  a  lecture 
on  Lady  Jane  Grey  which  we  specially  valued.  On  these  occasions 
so  many  friends  wanted  her  at  the  North  London  Collegiate 
School  that  it  was  not  often  she  could  spare  more  time  than  to  go 
round  the  gymnasium  and  the  schoolrooms,  and  to  speak  a  few 
gratifying  words  to  the  girls.  She  often  invited  the  upper  part  of 
the  school  to  lectures  at  the  North  London  Collegiate  School ; 
one  much  enjoyed  by  them, '  A  Trip  to  Sunshine  in  December,' 
gave  an  account  of  a  Christmas  holiday  spent  in  the  Riviera. 
She  remembered  us  in  other  substantial  ways.      The  splendid 
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photograph  of  the  Colosseum  which  decorates  one  of  our  rooms  was 
brought  by  her  from  Italy.  The  lending  library  was  partly  started 
by  a  sum  given  by  her  for  the  purpose.  The  building  of  the 
gymnasium  and  the  introduction  of  trained  teachers  for  physical 
exercise  was  her  initiative. 

"  What  one  feels  more  especially  about  Miss  Buss  is  her  utter 
sincerity.  Whether  she  was  helping  you  in  a  difficulty  or  pro- 
moting some  great  educational  movement  you  felt  she  did  it 
without  thought  of  self.  There  was  no  touch  of  the  little  mind 
about  her,  no  thought  of  adding  to  her  own  prestige.  She  spent 
her  life  in  the  cause  of  education  with  loyalty  and  single-hearted 
devotion.  It  was  the  happy  lot  of  some  of  us  to  be  associated  with 
her  in  her  work.  We  have  indeed  lost  a  friend  whose  greatness  of 
mind  and  purpose  ever  stimulated  us.  We  can  only  be  thankful 
for  the  privilege  which  has  been  ours,  and  seek  to  carry  out  the 
high  aims  which  she  set  before  us." 

We  know  now — a  quarter  of  a  century  after — what 
has  been  achieved  by  this  great  worker  whose  life 
remains  as  an  inspiration  for  the  times  to  come.  What 
she  aspired  to  may  be  best  given  in  her  own  self- 
estimate  in  those  early  days. 

I  had  sent  her  an  account  of  a  great  spiritual  work 
done  by  Mary  Lyon,  a  distinguished  American  teacher, 
and  received  in  acknowledgment  the  following  note  : — 

"July,  1871. 
"Dear  Miss  Ridley, 

"  I  have  read  Mary  Lyon's  '  Training  School.'  In  the 
past  I  have  often  had  visions  of  such,  or  similar  work,  but  as  life 
has  grown  out  upon  me  I  have  seen  these  higher  hopes  and 
aspirations  fade  a  good  deal.  Still,  I  recognize  many  blessings 
and  some  usefulness  in  my  life.  It  has  not  been  a  wasted  or  mis- 
used one.  One  must  do  what  one  can,  and  leave  the  issue  to  Him 
who  guides  all  things  right. 

"  Yours  affectionately, 

"  Frances  M.  Buss." 

From  this  modest  self-appraisement  I  turn  now  to 
the  thick  volumes — six  of  them,  almost  all  in  her  own 
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handwriting — notes  of  the  addresses  she  gave  in  school 
and  at  Myra,  embracing  every  topic — moral  and  religious 
— that  touches  a  girl's  life.^  How  they  affected  the  girls 
who  heard  them  letter  after  letter  tells  ;  and  we,  not  so 
favoured,  may  imagine  what  they  must  have  been,  given 
in  that  clear  impressive  voice,  as  the  results  of  most 
careful  thought,  and  brightened  by  anecdote  and  illus- 
tration, gathered  in  these  note-books,  from  everyday  life 
and  from  past  history.  What  is  most  striking  in  these 
notes  is  not  merely  an  observation  which  let  nothing 
slip,  but  the  wise  selection  of  a  varied  culture  and  ex- 
tensive reading  amounting  to  high  scholarship.  And 
as  we  remember  that  this  work  was  all  done  amid  the 
pressure  of  daily  teaching,  through  all  the  long  struggle 
of  the  establishment  of  the  new  schools,  and  then  amidst 
the  whirl  of  public  life,  we  scarcely  can  tell  where  lies 
the  greatest  wonder — in  the  work  itself,  or  in  the 
humility  which  could  include  it  all  in  those  simple 
words  :  "but  one  must  do  what  one  can  ! " 

It  is  easy,  after  going  through  these  notes,  to  be  sure 
of  the  secret  of  her  great  influence.  It  is  teaching  that 
goes  straight  to  the  point  because  it  comes  straight 
from  the  heart  of  the  teacher,  whose  happy  pupils  had 
good  reason  to  say,  "  What  before  may  have  been  only 
words  to  us  then  became  facts.  She  was  not  so  much 
a  teacher  as  an  inspiration  ! " 

How  these  earlier  ideals  stood  the  test  of  time  we 
may  read  in  a  record  given  a  quarter  of  a  century  later 
by  the  colleague  who  best  knew  her  work  of  "  Education 
as  known  in  the  North  London  Collegiate  School  for 
Girls." 

*  A  selection  from  these  "  Notes "  is  being  prepared  for  the  use  of 
teachers  by  Miss  Toplis,  and  will  shortly  be  published  by  Messrs. 
Macmillan  and  Co. 


CHAPTER   IX. 

PRACTICAL   WORK. 

"  No  one  who  has  been  brought  into  contact  with  Miss  Buss,  no  one 
who  has  even  seen  her  portrait,  can  have  failed  to  be  struck  by  her 
transparent  integrity,  her  absolute  sincerity,  her  single-mindedness  of 
purpose.  However  much  one  might  differ  from  her  on  a  question  of 
policy,  one  felt  certain  that  the  judgment  was  never  warped  by  personal 
bias,  that  it  was  never  prompted  by  ambition  or  jealousy,  or  any  vulgar 
motive.  .  .  •  As  an  organizer  she  was  unrivalled." — yournal  of  Education, 
January,  1895. 

The  summary  of  Miss  Buss'  practical  work,  for  which 
I  am  so  deeply  indebted  to  Mrs.  Bryant,  is  best  given 
in  her  own  words,  with  merely  an  interpolation  illus- 
trating that  law  of  order  on  which  these  schools  are  so 
firmly  based. 

Mrs.  Bryant  begins  with  an  important  reminder — 
"Teachers  are  not  inapt  to  forget  that  the  most 
important  factor  in  education  is  the  personality  of  the 
learner.  The  next  most  important  is  the  personality  of 
the  teacher.  So  far  as  others  make  our  education  for 
us,  the  mind  of  the  educator  is  more  important  by  far 
than  his  method.  And  this  is  the  more  true  the  greater 
the  teacher. 

"  Of  Frances  Mary  Buss  this  was  specially  true,  so 
much  was  intuition  and  sympathy  in  the  concrete 
inwoven  with  her  thoughts  on  the  educational  ideal. 
The  ideal  of  her  action  was  an  emanation  of  her  nature 
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as  a  whole,  not  a  pure  product  of  thought.  She  could 
have  told  many  things  about  it,  but  she  could  not  tell 
it  all.  Her  vision  was  wide,  but  her  wisdom  was  wider. 
Hence  there  never  was  any  danger  that  her  mind  would 
harden  into  a  net  of  secondary  principles  in  the  solution 
of  any  individual  problem.  Practical  questions  were 
always  unique,  each  one  in  itself,  to  her ;  and,  rapid  as 
she  was  in  action,  she  could  give  time  to  deliberation 
and  careful  thought. 

"  To  understand,  therefore,  the  ideal  of  education 
under  which  so  much  good  work  has  been  done,  we  need 
to  understand,  not  a  theory  true  once  for  all,  but  the 
type  of  mind  that  is  creative  of  right  ideas  as  occasion 
requires.  Nor  is  a  subtle  delineation  of  character 
needed  here.  The  leading  features  are  well  marked, 
and  a  brief  sketch  may  give  the  clearest  conception. 

'*  Breadth  and  elasticity  of  imagination,  indomitable 
energy  of  will,  boundless  faith,  unwearied  sympathy — 
these  are  the  great  facts  of  character  which  lie  behind 
her  work  and  mark  its  ideals.  They  are  all  very 
obvious  facts,  but  the  first  named,  in  the  nature  of  the 
case,  though  the  rarest  and  most  remarkable,  is  the 
easiest  to  miss  in  its  full  significance.  One  clear  mark 
of  it  is  the  memory  she  has  left  with  each  of  her  friends, 
of  being  interested  specially  in  that  phase  of  thought 
and  work  which  she  shared  with  them.  The  effect  of 
it  on  her  educational  work  was  that  extraordinary 
catholicity  of  view  which  distinguished  her,  and  through 
her  has  influenced  in  many  ways  the  theory  of  the  girls' 
school,  and  the  tone  of  the  educational  question  in  the 
days  which  follow  her. 

"  One  phase  of  this  catholic  way  of  looking  at  things 
was  her  insistence,  always  very  emphatic,  on  the  idea 
that  school  and  the  teacher  have  to  do  in  some  way  or 
other  with  the  whole  of  life.     She  would  not  allow  it  to 
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be  supposed  that  any  condition  of  the  well-being  and 
good  growth  of  her  pupils  was  no  concern  of  hers.  I 
do  not  mean  that  she  at  all  denied  the  function  of  the 
home  in  education.  On  the  contrary,  she  attached  the 
greatest  weight  to  it,  but  she  held  that  whether  the  home 
did  its  duty  or  not  it  was  the  business  of  the  school  to 
aim  at  supplying  conditions  essential  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  pupil  on  all  sides — to  hold  itself  responsible 
for  failure  even  when  fathers  and  mothers  had  neglected 
their  part.  When  parents  were  wrong-headed,  or 
negligent,  or  mistaken,  then  it  seemed  natural  to  her 
to  set  about  educating  them.  Many  mothers  learned 
priceless  lessons  of  wisdom  from  her  in  the  pleasant 
audiences  of  her  "  Blue  room  "  at  school ;  and  few,  I 
think,  were  ungrateful  for  them.  She  was  full  of  ready 
resource  in  cases  of  difficulty,  and  she  ever  held  that 
the  moral  was  much  more  essentially  her  business  than 
the  intellectual  salvation.  When  there  was  trouble  with 
a  girl,  she  gave  herself  to  its  cure  with  the  most  absolute 
self-devotion,  and  one  great  remedy  was  to  send  for  the 
mother,  to  take  counsel  with  her,  and  to  give  her  counsel. 
In  all  matters  of  behaviour,  such  as  foolish  talk  and 
unladylike — or  shall  I  not  rather  say  unwomanly — 
conduct  she  was  strict  and  vigilant  Such  things  never 
escaped  her,  and  her  manner  of  dealing  with  them 
individually  has  made  an  epoch  in  the  life  of  many  a 
girl,  the  transition  from  an  irreverent  to  a  reverent  state 
of  feeling  for  social  relationships. 

"We  are  of  course  all  familiar  with  the  view  that 
education  is  threefold,  that  it  concerns  itself  with  moral, 
intellectual,  and  physical  welfare.  But  there  was  a 
strength  and  elasticity  in  Miss  Buss'  feeling  about 
school  education  as  all-embracing  that  marked  it  as 
more  than  the  consequence  of  a  view.  Each  girl  was  a 
clearly  imagined  whole  to  her,  with  whose  deficiencies 
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and  needs  she  had  the  mother's  no  less  than  the 
teacher's  sympathy.  She  was  wonderfully  patient,  and 
sympathetic,  too,  with  foolish  mothers,  of  whom  there 
are  some.  She  had  a  kind  word  and  thought  for 
'  fads,'  strenuously  as  she  resisted  them.  Forty  years 
— thirty  years — ago,  the  *  fads '  that  had  to  be  resisted 
were  many  indeed. 

"  So  she  taught  us,  her  teachers,  the  duty  of  infinite 
pains,  infinite  hope  in  the  training  of  character.  She 
never  gave  a  girl  up  as  hopeless.  If  one  way  failed, 
then  another  must  be  found.  She  had  great  belief — 
a  belief  well  justified  by  facts — in  the  salvation  of 
character  by  way  of  the  rousing  of  intellectual  interests. 
It  was  curious  to  note  how  a  naughty  girl  improved  if 
she  grew  to  like  her  lessons.  Naughtiness  is  often 
unsteadiness  of  will,  and  intellectual  discipline  is  a 
steadying  influence.  Irrationality,  moreover,  is  the  cause 
of  much  moral  evil,  and  thoughtful  study  makes  for 
rationality.  It  may  be — I  am  much  disposed  to  think 
it  is — that  intellectual  training  effects  greater  moral 
improvement  in  women  than  it  does  in  men,  because  a 
woman's  faults  of  character,  on  an  average,  turn  more 
on  irrationality  and  lack  of  nerve  control,  while  the 
man's  faults  centre  in  his  profounder  self-absorption 
and  slower  sympathies. 

"  Character  as  the  prime  aim  of  education  soon 
became  the  key-note  of  the  North  London  practice.  It 
fell  in  with  this  that  great  attention  should  be  paid  to 
punctuality,  accuracy,  order,  method,  and  the  cultivation 
of  the  clerkly  business  abilities  generally.  Nor  should 
we  forget  that  simple  quality  of  respect  for  property, 
so  despised  of  boys,  on  which  the  head-mistress  laid 
much  stress  as  essential  for  girls,  and,  indeed,  a  part  of 
honesty.  In  very  early  days,  girls  spilt  ink  on  their 
dresses,  so  ink  ceased  to  be  part  of  the  regular  school 
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furniture,  and  is  only  given  out  when  required,  e.g.  for 
examinations,  by  the  mistress  in  charge  of  the  form. 
It  is  part  of  the  tradition  of  the  place — a  tradition  that 
will  now  be  a  tender  memory — that  the  giving  out  of 
the  ink  is  a  serious  responsible  act,  the  weight  of  which 
should  never  be  thrown  on  a  monitor  or  even  a  prefect. 
The  spilling  of  the  ink  is  an  evil  so  great  that  its  risk 
should  be  laid  only  on  the  shoulders  of  authority.  But, 
seriously,  this  is  symbolic  of  the  leading  idea  that  the 
duty  of  taking  proper  care  of  the  furniture  should  be 
taught  at  school  as  well  as  at  home. 

"  Nobody  but  a  schoolmistress — except,  indeed,  a 
schoolmaster — knows  to  what  depths  of  disorder  the 
youthful  mind  may  descend  in  writing  out  its  lessons. 
I  remember  how  it  astonished  me  when,  even  at  the 
North  London  Collegiate  School,  the  original  sin  of 
literary  untidiness  caused  itself  to  be  seen.  Well,  from 
the  beginning,  serious  war  was  made  upon  irregularities 
and  disorder  of  this  kind,  a  whole  system  of  school 
routine  growing  up  in  consequence,  much  of  which  has 
become  general  in  girls'  schools." 

"Order,  Heaven's  first  law,"  was  certainly  the  first 
law  of  school-life.  The  place  was  duly  provided,  and 
everything  had  to  be  in  its  place,  an  arrangement 
greatly  helped  by  the  Swedish  desks — one  for  each  girl, 
of  suitable  size — which  Miss  Buss  was  the  first  to 
introduce  into  England. 

Wherever  Miss  Buss'  influence  reached,  order  reigned. 
Everything  bore  witness  to  her  power  of  organization, 
and  everything  throughout  the  place,  down  to  the  work 
of  the  lowest  servant,  was  arranged  by  the  head  who 
said  of  herself,  "  I  spend  my  life  in  picking  up  pins  ! " 

The  highest  illustration  of  this  quality  comes  in  the 
story    of  Lord    Granville's   admiration   of  the    perfect 
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arrangements  on  the  Prize  Day  when  he  was  in  the 
chair.  He  could  not  forget  it,  and  spoke  of  it  to  Dr. 
Carpenter,  in  reference  to  the  giving  of  Degrees  at 
BurHngton  House.  Dr.  Carpenter  wrote  to  Miss  Buss 
to  ask  her  secret,  and  in  reply  she  went  herself  to 
Burlington  House  and  discussed  with  him  all  the 
arrangements,  which  consequently  went  off  in  perfect 
order. 

No  girl  in  either  school,  who  had  been  long  enough 
to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  place,  will  ever  during  the 
longest  life  be  able  to  look  with  indifference  on  an  ink- 
spot,  or  to  suppress  a  feeling  of  lofty  superiority,  if  she 
ever  has  occasion  to  pass  through  a  boys'  school,  and 
cast  a  glance  at  desks  or  floors  there.  And  few  will  be 
able  to  read  without  a  sympathetic  smile  or  sigh  a  little 
narrative  of  one  of  their  number  showing  what  came  of 
inadvertence  on  this  point — 

"  One  of  the  direst  days  in  the  whole  of  my  school  experience 
was  the  day  I  spilt  the  ink. 

"  The  accident  happened  on  a  Friday,  and,  since  the  event, 
Black  Friday  has  altered  its  position  on  the  calendar,  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned. 

"  The  terrible  meaning  the  words  '  spilt  ink '  convey  to  the 
mind  can  only  be  understood  by  those  who  know  how  dearly  Miss 
Buss  cherished  the  bright  appearance  of  our  beautiful  school,  and 
how  she  strove  to  raise  a  similar  feeling  in  us  by  occasionally  com- 
paring its  appearance  with  that  of  other  public  schools  (especially 
boys'),  and  by  having  every  spot  and  stain  forcibly  eradicated  as 
soon  as  incurred. 

"This  accident  happened  one  Friday  morning  just  before 
prayers,  and  was  not  confined  to  a  single  spot,  but  included  the 
contents  of  a  large  well-inkstand  provokingly  full. 

"  Hurrying  past  the  form-table  on  hearing  the  hall  bell,  a  long 
protruding  pen  caught  in  a  fold  of  my  dress,  the  whole  apparatus 
swung  steadily  round  and  fell  on  the  floor  with  a  hideous 
splash.  There  was  only  time  to  pick  up  the  stand  and  pen,  the 
ink,  alas  !  was  foolishly  left  to  soak  steadily  into  the  stainless 
floor. 
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"  That  morning  our  bright  little  service  seemed  interminably 
long,  and  several  notices  delayed  the  filing  off  of  the  classes  as 
speedily  as  usual. 

"  I  was  the  first  to  re-enter  our  room,  in  which  Fraiilein  stood 
alone  gazing  at  the  catastrophe. 

"  I  told  her  I  was  the  culprit,  and  mumbled  out  something 
about  '  telling  Miss  Buss.' 

"  Her  smile  and  quiet  remark,  '  She  vill  not  vant  much  telling,' 
were  hardly  reassuring. 

"  Fraiilein  was  quite  right  ;  Miss  Buss  did  not  want  any  telling, 
the  evidence  in  black  and  white  was  quite  sufficient.  She  never 
scolded  me  for  the  accident,  but  was  vexed  at  my  not  having 
informed  the  housekeeper  immediately,  instead  of  allowing  the  ink 
to  soak  comfortably  in  for  twenty  minutes. 

"  After  a  Uttle  chat  about  '  Presence  of  Mind,'  I  was  told  to 
repair  the  mischief,  and  attempt  to  get  the  stain  out. 

"  There  was  no  German  for  me  that  morning.  The  time 
was  occupied  in  scrubbing  the  floor  with  lemons.  During  the 
day  several  helped,  even  teachers  kindly  lending  a  hand,  but 
all  our  efforts  were  futile,  and  the  ink  obstinately  refused  to 
move. 

"  Later  on,  oxalic  acid  came  into  play,  Miss  Buss  personally 
superintending  the  performance,  and  being  really  anxious  in  case 
any  of  the  poison  should  perchance  cling  to  my  fingers. 

"  All  to  no  good  !  On  Monday  the  room  was  to  be  used  by 
the  Cambridge  examiners,  and,  as  a  last  resource,  the  carpenter 
and  his  plane  were  imperatively  summoned. 

"  So  ended  Black  Friday  ! 

"  I  had  bought  my  experience  in  the  ways  of  inkstands,  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  eradicating  stains,  and  a  life-long  lesson 
to  act  more  decisively,  paying  in  return  a  bill,  the  items  of  which 
ran  thus  :  the  cost  of  lemons,  oxalic  acid,  and  the  carpenter;  lost 
marks,  a  signature  in  the  defaulters'  book,  and  the  most  miserable 
day  of  my  school  experience." 

Mrs.  Bryant  continues — 

"In  the  wholeness  of  the  founder's  view  of  her  work, 
not  character  and  intellect  only,  but  physical  welfare 
no  less  belonged  to  the  school  aim.  Always,  in  some 
form  or  another,  she  had  this  in  mind.  The  most 
punctilious   care   was   taken    from  the  first  as  regards 
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sanitary  conditions  and  precautions  for  wet  days. 
Shoes  had  always  to  be  changed,  and  contrivances  for 
keeping  the  rest  of  the  clothing  dry — by  umbrellas, 
cloaks,  and  common  sense — were  part  of  the  moral 
order  of  the  place.  In  other  words,  it  was  treated  as 
a  breach  of  the  regulations  if  a  pupil  came  into  school 
with  her  dress  wet.  The  result  was,  and  is,  that  the  girls 
manage  to  keep  astonishingly  dry.  Like  other  sources 
of  evil,  this  one  has,  in  the  course  of  years,  tended 
naturally  to  decrease,  because  girls  are  more  sensibly 
dressed  than  they  were  twenty,  ten,  or  even  five  years 
ago.  It  is  an  amusing  symptom  of  the  hygienic  influence 
of  the  North  London  School  that,  in  my  quest  for 
properly  shaped  shoes,  I  find  it  best  to  fall  back  on  the 
neighbourhood  of  Camden  Road. 

"The  idea  of  regular  physical  education  was  early 
expressed  in  the  institution  of  calisthenic  exercises  for 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  light  lunch  in  the  middle 
of  the  morning.  The  idea  grew  and  became  more 
systematic  as  opportunity  made  its  development  possible. 
When  the  new  buildings  were  opened,  a  splendid 
gymnasium  had  been  provided  for  the  purpose.  Every 
girl  was  to  have  a  systematic  course  of  physical  training 
by  means  of  two  half-hour  lessons  in  the  week  from 
a  regularly  trained  teacher,  besides  the  ordinary  drill 
on  the  other  three  days.  But  there  might  be  abnormal 
girls  who  required  more  or  less  a  special  treatment, 
and,  reflecting  on  this  fact,  there  arose  in  Miss  Buss' 
mind  the  idea  that  the  physical  education  ought,  as  of 
course,  to  be  under  medical  supervision.  This  implied 
that  all  the  pupils  should  be  medically  inspected,  and 
it  goes  without  saying  that,  to  her  mind,  the  medical 
inspector  should  be  a  woman. 

"For  some  years  this  post  has  been  held  by  Miss 
Julia    Cock,   M.D.,  who   has  carried  out   a   system   of 
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observation,  and  record  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  but 
not  extending  to  anything  like  medical  attendance. 

"  The  first  and  essential  object  was  to  determine  what 
kind  of  physical  exercise  was  required  in  each  case. 
The  normal  girl,  and  the  majority  of  those  even  with 
defects,  would  be  sent  to  go  through  the  usual  course. 
For  defects,  special  treatment  by  exercise  would  be 
ordered,  and  this  given  in  the  afternoon.  Three  after- 
noons in  the  week  the  gymnasium  is  occupied  by  these 
special  gymnastic  classes,  and  the  record  of  physical 
improvement  made  is  worthy  perhaps  of  even  more 
praise  than  the  roll  of  examination  honours  won  by  the 
intellectually  able.  The  girls  who  do  best  with  much 
rest  and  little  exercise  are  also  found  out  and  dealt 
with  accordingly.  The  physical  character  of  each  is 
recorded  in  the  medical  book,  and  kept  for  reference. 

"Defects  of  eyesight  are  also  discovered  in  many 
cases,  and  the  parents  informed  that  there  is  need  to 
consult  an  oculist.  Other  physical  weaknesses,  as  they 
thus  come  to  light,  can  be  dealt  with  similarly  if  need 
be,  and  the  knowledge  of  them  is  most  valuable  in 
dealing  with  the  girls  in  their  work.  The  experiment 
of  medical  inspection,  as  Miss  Buss  tried  it  in  her 
school,  has  proved  an.  immense  benefit,  and  the  idea 
lay  very  near  her  heart  that  all  schools — especially  all 
girls'  schools — should  do  likewise.  It  is  one  of  my 
regrets  that  she  never  knew,  she  was  too  ill,  that 
three  memoranda  on  the  subject  were  given  in  evidence 
to  the  Royal  Commission  on  Secondary  Education,  one 
of  the  three  being  by  our  medical  inspector,  Miss  Cock, 
founded  on  the  experience  of  the  North  London 
Collegiate  School. 

"  As  regards  intellectual  education,  it  was  character- 
istic of  her  that  she  had  not  the  slightest  tendency  to 
attach   more    importance   to   her   own   than    to   other 
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subjects.  This  was  not  simply — it  was  partly — the  con- 
sequence of  an  all-round  logical  view ;  it  went  with  her 
elasticity  of  imagination  and  extraordinary  power  of 
entering  into  and  sympathizing  with  things  outside 
her  experience  in  the  ordinary  sense.  This  is  the  ideal 
Prime-Minister  quality,  and  it  was  hers.  She  was  not 
a  musician,  she  did  not  know  mathematics ;  but  I 
suppose  she  has  not  left  the  impression  more  strongly 
on  any  two  people  of  understanding  their  ideals  and 
supporting  them  with  enthusiasm  and  sympathy  than 
upon  Mr.  John  Farmer,  of  Balliol  College,  with  reference 
to  music,  and  upon  myself  in  mathematics.  And  in 
itself  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  she  struck  from  the 
very  beginning  on  the  idea  that  science  should  be  an 
essential  part  of  the  school  curriculum,  and  elaborated 
it  to  so  high  a  pitch  that  her  school  was  early  described 
by  others  as  par  excellence  'the  science  school.'  Her 
own  scholarship  was  great  in  History  and  in  French — 
genuine  fine  scholarship,  with  the  unrivalled  power  of 
graphic  description  and  interesting  memory  of  events 
which  make  history-teaching  and  is  so  rare,  and  with 
delightful  freshness  and  power  in  handling  a  language 
with  a  class.  On  this  side  of  her  work  she  was  her- 
self the  perfect  artist.  For  the  .study  of  science  there 
had  been  little  opportunity  in  her  girlhood,  but  just 
what  had  been  denied  her  was  just  what  she  most 
energetically  supplied.  I  think  she  would  have  been 
great  in  science  :  her  mind  was  scientific  in  its  ways  of 
work,  and  she  had  the  practical  constructive  talent  that, 
added  to  thinking  power,  makes  the  physicist.  The 
concrete  sciences  would  have  attracted  her  intellectually 
more  than  the  abstract. 

"But  in  her  ideal  of  education  she  came  quite 
naturally  and  easily  outside  her  own  intellectual  tastes 
and  acquirements.     So  natural  was  this  to  her  that  she 
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has  doubtless  left  the  impression  on  many  of  the  younger 
generation  that  she  was  mainly  a  great  administrator 
rather  than  also  a  great  teacher  with  special  tastes  and 
powers  of  her  own. 

"  Thus  it  was  the  more  natural  to  her  to  realize  in- 
stinctively, as  she  did  consciously,  the  doctrine  of  the 
harmonious  development  of  all  the  powers  as  the  aim 
of  the  school  education, 

"  Even  the  casual  observer  could  not  fail  to  have  been 
struck  by  the  ever-growing,  ever-assimilating  nature  of 
her  mind.  In  this  respect  she  never  grew  older  ;  never 
grew  as  middle-aged  as  many  people  are  mentally  at 
twenty-five.  Like  the  Athenians,  she  was  always  ready 
to  hear  some  new  thing.  She  was  ready  to  give  any 
reasonable  theorist  a  hearing,  though  not  necessarily  to 
erect  new  altars  to  his  ideals.  Whenever  she  heard  of 
any  idea  that  promised,  she  would,  in  later  years,  speak 
of  it,  and  have  it  discussed  at  our  teachers'  meeting. 
Then,  if  it  seemed  well,  we  would  hear  the  propagandist 
in  a  lecture,  and  afterwards  discuss  the  subject  again. 
The  sequel  depended  on  the  opinion  formed,  but  most 
new  ideas,  special  and  general,  came  our  way.  The 
Harrow  Music  School,  the  Royal  Drawing  Society,  and 
Miss  Chreimann's  Calisthenics  may  be  mentioned  in 
particular  as  having  received  her  recognition  very  early. 

"Mr.  Farmer  writes  as  follows  — 


"  Oxford. 
"Dear  Mrs.  Bryant, 

"  It  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  write  that  which  I  feel 
about  the  loss  of  Miss  Buss. 

"  Miss  Mary  Gurney  first  introduced  me  to  her. 

"Soon  after  that  she  asked  me  to  examine  the  music  in  the 

North  London  Collegiate  School.     I  was  afraid  at  first  that  she 

would  not  understand  my  point  of  view  with  respect  to  the  study 

of  music  in  high  schools.    But,  instead  of  being  misunderstood, 
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she  gave  me  her  sympathy  and  help  from  the  first  in  my 
endeavour  to  make  music  an  earnest  and  educational  part  of 
school-work. 

"  Miss  Buss  was  not  a  young  head-mistress  when  I  first  knew 
her;  but  she  was,  like  my  greatest  school-friend,  Dr.  Buller,  Miss 
Mary  Gurney,  and  the  dear  old  Master  of  Balliol,  fearless  in  her 
belief  in  all  that  was  for  the  good  of  schools,  and  especially  in 
the  redemption  of  music  from  being  a  time-wasting,  emotional 
accomplishment. 

"  Miss  Buss  allowed  me  to  introduce  the  Harrow  Music  School 
standard  text,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  do  away  with  the  mere 
swagger  of  certificate-giving,  and  to  make  it  more  a  test  of  the 
general  work  of  the  school  in  music.  She  was  always  so  glad  to 
find  that  the  majority  of  girls  who  did  well  in  music  were  just  those 
who  were  doing  well  in  other  school-work. 

"  I  shall  always  remember  her  patience  and  kindness  in  her 
presence  during  the  long  examinations.  She  was  never  shocked 
at  my  hopes,  mostly  very  wildly  expressed,  for  the  future  of  music 
in  the  education  of  girls. 

"  Music,  above  all  studies,  needs  backing  up  with  the  advantage 
of  a  thoroughly  good  education.  It  has  always  been  my  endeavour 
to  keep  it  from  encroaching  unfairly  on  the  time  and  strength  of 
the  girls.  Miss  Buss  understood  this,  and  helped  to  make  it 
understood. 

"  You  have,  my  dear  Mrs.  Bryant,  for  so  long  been  a  witness 
to  that  which  I  have  so  clumsily  described.     Please  forgive  me. 

"  Yours  very  truly, 

"John  Farmer. 

"  To  the  same  purpose  is  a  letter  from  Dr.  Ablett, 
head  of  the  Royal  Drawing  Society — 

"  So  many  evidences  have  come  to  me  of  the  great  part  Miss 
Buss  has  played  in  the  development  of  education,  and  she  gave 
such  willing  and  helpful  support  to  the  work  of  this  society  that 
I,  personally,  unfeignedly  mourn  her  loss. 

"  Our  council  will  be  sorry  to  lose  one  of  its  members  who,  by 
her  world-wide  reputation,  added  strength  to,  and  won  confidence 
for,  it. 

"Miss  Chreimann  also  bears  similar  witness — 
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"  Miss  Buss  was  amongst  the  first  to  introduce  into  her  school 
the  eclectic  (and  original)  series  of  physical  exercises  which  have 
been  termed  my  '  system,'  though  my  own  feeling  would  always  be  — 

'  For  forms  and  systems  let  the  fools  contest  : 
Whate'er  is  best  administered  is  best  I ' 

My  aim  is  to  secure  equal  balance  in  all  the  working  organs  of 
the  body,  with  permanence  of  function  and  steady  gain  in  beauty 
and  order,  rather  than  to  teach  any  particular  set  or  sets  of 
exercises. 

"  Miss  Buss  had  early  been  impressed  by  the  vastness  of  waste 
consequent  on  the  physical  disabilities  of  girls,  and  still  more  by 
the  need  of  the  grace  that  goes  with  well  managed  strength. 
It  was  for  these  ends  that  she  urged  me  to  give  my  time  to  the 
training  of  teachers,  and  the  subsequent  inspection  of  their  work, 
rather  than  to  the  endeavour  after  a  physical  culture,  which  she 
agreed  was  necessary,  but  which  was  years  in  advance  of  the  senti- 
ment, alike  of  the  parents  and  of  the  majority  of  educationalists. 

"  Miss  Buss  probably  did  more  than  any  other  public  school- 
mistress for  the  knowledge  and  adaptation  of  physical  training  to 
the  requirements  of  girls." 

In  conclusion,  Mrs.  Bryant  adds — 

"  It  was  with  the  same  eagerness  to  learn  and  get 
help  and  light  wherever  it  could  be  found  that  Miss  Buss 
welcomed  the  institution  of  the  University  Examina- 
tions for  schools  and  scholars.  Her  gratitude  to  the 
University  of  Cambridge  for  having  been  the  first  to 
come  to  the  help  of  the  girls  was  very  beautiful  and 
touching.  It  would  have  had  to  be  a  very  good  reason 
indeed  that  would  make  her  substitute  Oxford  for 
Cambridge,  and  the  loyalty  of  her  affectionate  pre- 
ference for  Girton  over  all  other  colleges  was  tender 
and  very  deep.  She  loved  Cambridge  as  if  it  had  been 
her  own  Alma  Mater.  It  was  the  Alma  Mater  of  so 
many  of  her  girls  in  the  early  struggling  days, 

"  I  spoke  of  energy  of  will  as  one  of  her  striking 
qualities,  and  her  whole  life  illustrates  this  so  well  that 
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it  only  remains  to  indicate  its  influence  on  the  inner 
life  of  the  school.  She  was  not  always  quick  to  decide 
unless  it  was  necessary,  and  then  she  decided  instantly. 
Otherwise  she  deliberated  before  decision  with  great 
care,  weighing  all  sides  of  the  matter,  as  she  would  say. 
But  once  decided,  she  acted  at  once,  and  kept  on  acting 
till  the  thing  was  done.  That  was  where  she  economized 
force,  and  in  it  lay  the  secret  of  much  of  her  power  and 
her  tradition.  Her  own  mind  did  not  admit  of  pause 
between  decision  and  act,  and  probably  there  was  no 
quality  in  other  people  which  tried  her  patience  more 
than  hesitancy  after,  it  was  certain  what  ought  to  be 
done.  How  natural  it  is  to  some  people  is  well  known, 
but  by  effort  and  practice  the  tendency  can  of  course  be 
mitigated,  if  not  cured.  North- Londoners,  from  associa- 
tion with  her,  got  into  the  way  of  resembling  her  to 
some  extent  in  this  respect.  It  became  the  habit  of  the 
place — may  it  long  continue — to  get  under  way  with 
one's  piece  of  work  the  instant  one  knew  what  it  was. 
I  am  very  inferior  to  many  of  my  colleagues  in  this 
respect,  and  only  disguise  the  fact  by  economy  of 
another  kind,  which  perhaps  goes  naturally  with  a 
more  slowly  moving  will ;  the  economy,  namely,  of 
doing  my  piece  of  work  so  that  it  has  not  to  be  done 
again.  But  for  simpler  things  there  is  no  call  for  this 
economy,  and  the  comfort  is  great  of  being  surrounded 
by  persons  whose  instinct  it  is  to  translate  the  idea  into 
the  action  at  once. 

"  Her  energy  was  her  most  obvious  quality  in  school. 
Everybody  saw  that,  and  each  felt  that  she  individually 
had  to  live  up  to  it.  Still  obvious,  but  deeper,  was  her 
boundless  faith  in  the  possibility  of  achieving  good  ends. 
The  choice  of  the  school  motto,  'We  work  in  hope,' 
was  characteristic.  She  pursued  her  ends  without  delay; 
she  pursued  them  also  with  the  confidence  that  in  some 
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way  or  other  they  would  one  day  be  gained.  About  her 
ends  her  will  would  be  inflexible  ;  about  the  means  of 
accomplishing  them  her  invention  was  elastic,  and  her 
mind  open.  And  I  suppose  few  persons  in  this  world 
ever  carried  out  their  ends  with  so  much  or  such  well- 
deserved  success.  Her  secret  was  to  be  uncompromising 
about  essentials  only. 

"  Her  faith  in  the  latent  possibilities  of  character, 
even  when  most  unpromising,  amounted  to  a  principle 
of  educational  action,  which  she  wielded  with  marvellous 
effect,  because  its  hold  was  even  more  strong  on  her 
heart  than  on  her  head.  She  seemed  almost  to  believe — 
but  this  is  an  exaggeration — that  any  one  could  be  made 
to  do  or  become  anything.  She  produced  wonderful 
results  in  the  way  of  training  up  efficient  workers 
when  others  would  have  despaired  ;  though  sometimes 
she  did  it  at  immense  cost  to  herself.  She  believed  in 
every  one,  but  she  would  let  bad  work  pass  with  no 
one.  She  was  at  once  the  strictest  of  critics  and  the 
least  despondent.  Thus  she  made  what  she  would  of 
many,  especially  of  those  who  had  very  much  to  do 
with  her  in  the  earlier  years.  Not  that  she  was  ignorant 
of  their  limitations  either,  but  limitations  did  not  trouble 
her.  She  had  absolutely  none  of  that  restless  critical 
spirit  which  requires  that  everybody  should  be  made  to 
order,  all  over  again,  and  different.  She  took  them  as 
they  were,  loved  them,  and  made  the  best  of  them  in 
both  senses. 

"  Every  girl  was  good  for  something  to  her  eye  and 
in  her  heart.  It  was  her  business — our  business — to 
find  out  how  the  most  could  be  made  of  her,  and  to 
make  it.  And  just  in  proportion  as  good  in  people  was 
the  reality  she  saw,  so  was  their  evil,  for  the  most  part, 
a  transitory  unreality.  Young  people  at  least  are  apt 
to  be  and  do  what  you  expect  of  them.     She  dwelt  on 
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the  good,  insisted  on  it  to  them,  wrestled  for  it  with 
them,  established  it  in  them,  and  straightway  forgot  the 
evil  or  remembered  it  only  as  a  passing  phase.  And 
the  sign  of  this  large-hearted  sympathy  in  an  optimistic 
temperament  is  shown  in  the  special  devotion  to  Miss 
Buss  of  all  the  so-called  naughty  girls. 

"  It  is  needless  to  enlarge  on  her  possession  of  the 
administrator's  gift  of  relying  with  generous  trust  upon 
her  tried  helpers.  This,  too,  was  in  her  a  matter  of  the 
heart  quite  as  much  as  of  the  head.  She  felt  about 
them  as  one  with  her  in  a  joint  work  of  which  in  all 
its  phases  she  spoke  as  'ours,'  not  as  'mine.'  It  was 
pleasanter,  more  natural  to  her,  to  be  the  controlling 
centre  of  a  plural  will  than  to  be  a  single  will  governing 
others  with  more  or  less  allowance  for  their  freedom. 
As  regards  the  question  of  the  relation  of  the  head  to 
her  assistants,  this  might  be  described  as  the  theory  of 
her  practice,  elastic  as  all  theories  must  be  in  a  mind 
of  truly  practical  genius.  She  believed  thoroughly  in 
the  legal  autocracy  of  the  head  as  the  best  form  of 
school  government,  but  in  her  view  of  the  autocrat's 
standard  for  himself  she  expected  him  to  exercise  rule 
with  due  regard  for  ministers  and  parliaments." 


I 


CHAPTER   X. 

THE   head-mistresses'  ASSOCIATION. 

"  L'Union  fait  la  Force." 

Probably  none  of  her  public  work  gave  Miss  Buss 
more  unqualified  satisfaction  than  the  Head-mistresses' 
Association,  of  which  the  first  germ  seems  to  be  con- 
tained in  a  passage  from  one  of  her  Journal-letters 
of  September,  1874,  written  from  Bonaly  Tower, 
Edinburgh — 

"  Miss  Beale  of  Cheltenham  called  on  me  the  day  I  was  in 
London.  .  .  .  She  and  I  think  we  must  form  an  Association  of 
Head-mistresses,  and  hold  conferences  occasionally,  in  order  to 
know  what  we  ought  to  assert  and  what  surrender. 

"  Dr.  Hodgson  showed  me,  in  the  '  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast- 
Table,'  a  passage  about  the  '  inembre  ^  question^  and  the  '  tnembre 
d  by-laws ;'  the  latter  is  called  ^ utt  Empereicr  manque^  and  is  the 
member  who  awes  the  rest  of  a  committee  by  his  rigid  adherence 
to  by-laws. 

"Just  think  of  men  discussing  for  hours  the  arrangements  of 
girls'  boarding-houses — how  the  beds  should  stand,  etc. !  " 

All  who  have  been  behind  the  scenes  in  the  de- 
velopment of  public  schools  for  girls  can  read  in 
between  the  lines  here  the  various  stages  by  which  the 
Association  of  Head-mistresses  came  into  being. 

The  question  of  the  management  of  these  new 
schools  was  naturally  one  of  supreme  interest  to  the 
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women  who  had  made  such  schools  possible.  When 
Miss  Davies  was  asked  by  Lord  Taunton,  during  her 
examination  by  the  Commission,  to  mention  any  point 
of  importance  in  connection  with  the  education  of 
women,  she  fixed  on  the  point  of  the  presence  of  women 
on  the  councils  of  girls'  schools,  on  equal  terms  with 
men,  and  not  on  any  separate  ladies'  committee.  She 
was  warmly  supported  by  Miss  Beale  and  Miss  Buss  in 
this  view  that,  for  the  management  of  girls,  women  were 
essential.  Miss  Buss,  in  a  letter  written  some  time  after- 
wards, but  before  the  change  in  her  own  schools,  sums 
up  the  whole  question  concisely — 

"If  your  plans  lead  you  to  prefer  a  committee  to  a  board  of 
trustees,  I  advise  you  not  to  allow  two  committees — one  of  gentle- 
men for  money  matters,  and  one  of  ladies  for  internal  arrange- 
ments. Two  committees  always  clash,  sooner  or  later.  The 
mistress  disagrees  with  the  ladies'  committee,  the  gentlemen 
interfere,  and  the  usual  result  is  that  the  ladies  resign  in  a  body. 
I  do  not  think  any  better  plan  can  be  devised  than  a  single  council 
of  men  and  women^  with  certain  well-defined  duties  to  perform, 
but  with  no  power  of  continual  and  daily  interference  with  the 
mistress.  In  this  opinion  I  am  unbiassed  by  personal  feeling, 
because,  as  this  school  is  my  own  property,  I  have  never  had  to 
work  with  a  committee.  But  I  hear  on  all  sides  of  the  difficulties 
which  arise,  and  which  are,  apparently,  to  be  prevented  only  by  the 
plan  I  have  suggested." 

Mrs.  Grey,  when  examined  on  March  25,  1873, 
before  the  "  Endowed  Schools  Committee,"  gave  her 
opinion  in  favour  of  women  on  the  governing  body  of 
every  school,  on  the  ground  that  a  ladies'  committee 
"  was  powerful  only  to  object  and  interfere,  but  power- 
less to  carry  into  effect  any  of  their  suggestions,  however 
valuable  these  might  be." 

It  is  evident  that  what  is  wanted  is  a  consultative 
body — a  sort  of  Privy  Council — to  advise  and  help  in 
matters   external,   and   in   cases   of   special   difficulty ; 
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whilst,  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  school,  the  head 
must  be  held  responsible.  It  would  follow  that,  to 
make  a  council  really  useful,  there  must  be  some  prin- 
ciple of  selection  to  secure  the  right  persons,  so  that  it 
should  not  be  said  in  the  future,  as  has  been  so  often 
possible  to  say  in  the  past,  that  "head-masters  and 
mistresses  are  chosen  with  care,  their  degrees,  experience, 
etc.,  all  sifted,  and  then  they  are  set  to  work  under  a 
governing  body  chosen  haphazard,  or  anyhow  !  " 

Most  of  the  great  schools  owed  their  prosperity  to 
the  skill  and  character  of  some  one  man  or  woman, 
and,  even  after  they  had  attained  success,  were  still 
dependent  on  their  head,  who,  instead  of  being  allowed 
free  play,  was  checked  and  thwarted  by  this  haphazard 
council — the  "  expert  "  being  under  the  control  of  the 
mere  "  amateur." 

In  such  cases,  the  "  managing  committee  "  is  clearly 
not  what  is  wanted.  Here  are  weighty  words  from  a 
head-mistress,  who  must  take  highest  rank  among  the 
"  experts  " — 

"  No  one  knows  how  much  of  one's  health  and  energy  is  lost 
to  the  school  by  the  anxieties  of  getting  those  who  do  not  under- 
stand the  complicated  machinery  not  to  interfere  with  things  with 
which  the  head  alone  ought  to  deal. 

"Governors  have  no  idea  of  the  worries  head-mistresses  have, 
when  hysterical  girls  invent  absurd  stories ;  when  parents  and 
doctors  attribute  every  illness,  real  or  imaginary,  to  lessons ;  when 
teachers  get  wrong,  or  when  they  suddenly  disappear,  take  head- 
mistress-ships elsewhere,  and  draw  away  their  friends  and  pupils. 

"  Then,  again,  the  governing  body  will  blame  for  the  inevitable, 
or  a  head  will  deal  with  ninety-nine  intricate  cases,  and  in  the 
hundredth  will  make  a  mistake ;  they  naturally  know  nothing  of 
the  former,  but  of  the  latter  they  hear,  only  to  condemn." 

This  is  one  very  important  side.  The  head  clearly 
has  very  definite  rights.  But,  there  is  also  the  other 
side,  and  the   members  of  the  council  have  also  their 
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rights.  Even  the  "  mere  amateur "  is  not  without 
rights,  as  a  person  who,  in  combining  special  interest 
in  education,  with  wider  and  more  varied  experience 
than  can  be  enjoyed  by  the  professional  educator,  is 
therefore  of  use  on  the  council  in  his  power  of  seeing 
things  from  the  outside,  and  thus  bringing  to  bear  on 
them  a  judgment  not  warped  by  mere  professional  bias. 
Even  on  the  most  haphazard  council,  the  persons  elected 
are  at  least  supposed  to  have  some  power  of  help. 
These  "  amateurs "  are  consequently  persons  who  are 
more  used  to  lead  than  to  follow,  to  take  the  active  rather 
than  the  passive  attitude,  and  to  whom  mere  acquiescence 
is  as  uncongenial  as  it  is  unaccustomed.  It  is  therefore 
easy  to  imagine  such  a  council  growing  restive,  even 
under  the  most  competent  leading,  and  asking,  "  Is  it 
really  our  whole  duty  to  sit  here  simply  to  register  the 
decrees  of  the  head-mistress  ?  " 

To  strike  the  happy  mean  between  tyranny  and 
subjection  is  the  duty  alike  of  the  governing  body  and 
of  head-master  or  mistress.  The  governing  body  must 
not  rule  ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  must  its  members  be 
too  passive,  or  acquiesce  when  they  ought  to  oppose. 
If  they  are  bound  to  follow  competent  leading,  they  are 
no  less  bound  to  dismiss  the  incompetent.  The  captain 
of  a  ship  gives  place  to  a  duly  accredited  pilot,  but  he 
is  none  the  less  bound  to  judge  whether  the  ship  is 
making  for  the  straight  course  or  not.  To  give  up  his 
command  into  unskilful  hands  is,  on  the  one  side,  as 
foolish  as  it  would  be  to  tie  the  pilot  to  the  mast,  and 
let  the  ship  go  down,  whilst  the  crew  dispute  for  the 
right  to  steer. 

It  is  evident  that,  with  the  best  intentions  on  both 
sides,  great  tact  and  forbearance  are  needed  to  pre- 
vent occasional  friction.  And  we  need  not  wonder 
that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was  on  most  governing 
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bodies  in  those  early  days  a  considerable  amount  of 
friction. 

Of  this  Miss  Buss  had,  in  her  own  experience,  com- 
paratively little  ;  but  what  she  had,  arose  entirely  from 
this  very  point.  She  had  arranged,  when  she  gave  up 
her  private  school,  that  it  should  be  in  the  hands  of  a 
body  of  trustees,  who  would  hold  it  for  the  public  good, 
but  who  were  not  intended  to  interfere  with  her  own 
development  of  the  work  which  she  had  herself  begun 
and  carried  on  to  success. 

As  the  founder  of  the  school,  and  as  a  life-member 
of  a  board  on  which  the  other  members  were  elected 
for  short  periods,  her  position  was  unique.  To  this, 
also,  must  be  added  the  fact  that,  for  the  first  two  years, 
the  new  schools  were  carried  on  by  means  of  her  own 
liberal  donations  and  those  of  her  personal  friends.  It 
was  not  to  be  expected  that  she  could  hold  the  same 
relation  to  her  governing  body  as  the  ordinary  head- 
mistress, who  is  appointed  by  them,  and  over  whom 
they  have  the  right  of  dismissal. 

It  was  perhaps  a  little  unfortunate  that  at  the  time 
of  special  difficulty,  the  chairmanship  seemed  to  have 
become  permanent  in  the  appointment  of  a  chairman, 
who,  however  fitted  for  the  post,  was  yet  only  imperfectly 
acquainted  with  the  early  history  of  the  school,  and, 
therefore,  not  unnaturally  gave  undue  weight  to  the 
help  given  by  the  Board,  regarding  the  new  scheme 
rather  as  an  entirely  fresh  departure,  than  as  what  it 
actually  was,  merely  the  expansion  of  an  existing 
organization,  and  still  dependent  on  the  skill  to  which 
it  owed  its  rise.  He  had  been  accustomed  to  long- 
established  foundations,  where  everything  went  by  rule, 
and  to  committees  where  the  word  of  the  chairman 
was  law.  Miss  Buss  was  used  to  supreme  power  over 
her  own  school,  and  she  was,  like  most  women  of  that 
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day,  unused  to  business  routine.  This  was,  moreover, 
one  of  the  very  first  governing  bodies  on  which  women 
were  elected  on  equal  terms  with  men.  Such  an 
arrangement  was  too  new  as  yet  to  go  without  hitch. 
It  would  follow,  quite  naturally,  that  men,  out  of  mere 
force  of  habit,  as  well  as  in  real  kindness  of  heart, 
should  adopt  a  paternal  and  authoritative  attitude 
towards  all  women,  even  to  those  most  competent  to 
stand  alone. 

Miss  Buss  was  by  nature  one  of  the  least  self- 
assertive  of  women.  She  had  always  been  helped  by 
some  strong  man,  and  had  accepted  all  help  with 
gratitude.  First  Mr.  Laing,  and  then  Dr.  Hodgson 
(with  her  father  and  brothers,  as  a  matter  of  course), 
had  been  recognized  as  friends  and  helpers. 

But,  at  the  same  time,  one  of  the  most  definite  aims 
of  her  life  had  been  to  raise  the  status  of  the  head- 
mistress to  the  same  level  as  that  of  the  head-master. 
For  the  sake  of  all  teachers — not  for  her  own  sake — 
she  deprecated  the  secondary  place  given  to  women 
who  were  doing  the  same  work  as  men.  She  also 
thought  the  internal  management  of  her  school  should 
be  left  to  her,  as  it  would  have  been  to  a  head-master  in 
her  place,  and  for  this  she  stood  firm,  even  when,  as  a 
matter  of  mere  feeling,  she  might  have  given  way,  for 
she  was  really  one  of  the  old-fashioned  women  who 
would  personally  endure  anything  for  the  sake  of 
peace. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  she  felt  some  things 
too  strongly,  and  that  she  misunderstood  others.  In 
those  days,  most  women  suffered  quite  needlessly  from 
sheer  ignorance  of  business  routine.  They  lacked  the 
training  and  discipline  which  carry  men  unscathed 
through  the  roughness  of  public  life.  Two  men  meeting 
on  a  committee  may  oppose  each  other  tooth  and  nail, 
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but  these  men  may  afterwards  go  home  and  dine  com- 
fortably together,  bearing  no  traces  of  the  'fray.  At 
that  date,  two  women,  after  a  similar  encounter,  would 
have  gone  their  separate  ways,  to  weep  over  a  solitary 
cup  of  tea,  and  when  next  they  met  would  pass  each 
other  with  the  cut  direct. 

To  a  woman  like  Miss  Buss,  nothing  of  this  sort 
would  have  been  possible,  for  even  if  she  had  not  had 
too  much  common  sense,  she  had  that  most  uncommon 
power  of  forgiveness  which  led  to  the  saying,  "If  you 
really  want  to  know  how  kind  Miss  Buss  is  you  must 
do  her  some  injury  !  " 

Nevertheless,  however  evanescent  her  feeling  might 
be,  she  did  for  the  time  feel  her  worries  very  intensely. 
It  chanced  that,  as  my  way  lay  beyond  Myra  Lodge, 
I  usually  drove  her  home  from  the  meetings,  and  she 
then  relieved  her  pent-up  feelings  by  rapid  discussion 
of  any  vexed  question  from  her  own  point  of  view. 
By  the  time  our  drive  ended,  she  was,  as  a  rule,  quite 
ready  for  her  ordinary  meal,  and  we  parted  more  often 
than  not  with  a  jest,  for  this  process  was  merely  a 
question  of  "  blowing  off  the  steam,"  and  I  served  as 
safety-valve.  It  was  entirely  a  matter  of  temperament. 
Whilst  some  temperaments  fail  to  perceive  the  exist- 
ence of  a  grievance  until  it  is  formulated  in  words, 
others  can  throw  off  in  words  all  the  bitterness  of  even 
the  worst  grievances.  Miss  Buss  belonged  to  the  latter 
class,  and,  as  I  understood  this  thoroughly,  I  could 
forget  her  words  as  soon  as  spoken.  Where  such  hasty 
utterances  were  taken  seriously  by  persons  of  the 
opposite  temperament,  she  was  at  times  seriously  mis- 
understood. 

During  the  nine  years  of  suspense  between  the 
changes  of  1870  and  the  opening  of  the  new  buildings 
in  1879  there  was  much  to  try  the  most  perfect  patience. 
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Here  is  a  little  note  showing  the  kind  of  thing  that  used 
at  first  to  cause  a  protest — 

"  My  very  dear  little  Annie, 

"  I  feel  a  little  ashamed  of  my  impatience  to-day,  but 
am  happy  to  find  that  Miss  Elford  was  in  the  same  frame  of  mind. 
Lady  X.  talked  quite  wildly  about  this  and  that,  and  what  ought 
or  ought  not  to  be.  These  ladies  have  not  an  idea  beyond  the 
parish  school,  where  the  lady  of  the  manor  is  supreme,  and  dictates 
to  the  children  what  they  shall  wear,  and  what  they  shall  not,  how 
to  do  their  hair,  etc.,  etc.  If  it  were  not  so  pitiable  in  its  ignorance 
I  could  find  it  in  my  heart  to  cry,  or  to  run  away  and  leave  the 
board  to  manage  its  schools. 

"  How  very  thankful  I  am  that  you  have  always  a  soothing 
effect  on  me.     My  dear  love  to  you, 

"  Arnie." 

This  was  probably  one  of  many  instances  in  which 
Miss  Buss  suffered  from  an  imperfect  knowledge  on 
the  part  of  the  public.  Endowments  for  girls'  schools 
were  still  so  novel  that  the  demand  for  money  for  the 
Camden  School  was,  in  some  absurd  way,  associated 
with  the  Founder,  as  if  she  were  herself  a  recipient, 
instead  of  being,  as  she  was,  one  of  the  most  generous 
of  donors,  giving  herself  and  her  means  for  the  public 
good. 

For  example  of  the  sort  of  trial  involved  in  working 
with  a  committee  to  one  so  used  as  Miss  Buss  had  been 
to  direct,  rapid  and  free  action,  we  may  take  an  experi- 
ence in  1872,  when  the  governing  body,  intent  only  on 
saving  her  trouble  in  the  temporary  absence  of  the 
Rev.  A.  J.  Buss  (Clerk  to  the  Board),  appointed  a  special 
Prize  Day  Committee.  It  had  been  decided  that,  to 
bring  the  work  more  clearly  before  the  public,  the 
Princess  Louise  should  be  asked  to  give  the  prizes  in 
the  Albert  Hall.  We  give  Miss  Buss'  report  from  her 
Journal-letters — 
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"June  22. 

"  I  went  yesterday  to  the  Albert  Hall  and  heard  that  it  was 
let  for  the  19th. 

"  The  secretary  was  very  polite,  however,  and,  finding  he  had 
to  do  with  a  princess,  got  the  date  altered  to  suit  us.  The  fees 
will  cost  ^30.  The  secretary  says  we  ought  to  distribute  bills 
through  the  exhibition,  besides  advertising,  and  let  people  in  who 
choose  to  pay  for  entrance.  This  will  require  consideration  on 
Monday. 

"  Mr.  Roby  will  speak,  and  I  mean  to  ask  him  to  say  what 
Miss  Davies  has  done  for  education.  On  Saturday  there  is  a 
conference  of  teachers  in  the  rooms  of  the  Society  of  Arts.  We 
shall  see  plenty  of  people  there,  and  can  ask  some  one  to  speak. 
Dr.  Lyon  Playfair  is  to  take  the  chair. 

"  For  the  day  itself  we  must  invite  thousands.  Every  member 
of  Parliament,  every  member  of  a  city  company,  every  clergyman 
and  Nonconformist  of  note.  Invite  all  the  press,  all  known 
educationalists,  etc.,  etc. 

"  Let  us  hope  we  shall  have  our  own  hall  by  next  year,  and 
then  we  shall  not  need  to  go  away  from  home." 

"July  2. 

"  Mr.  Forster  can't  take  the  chair.  Lord  Derby  declines,  and 
now,  at  2  p.m.,  comes  a  note  to  say  the  Princess  Louise  will  not  be 
able  to  attend! 

"  Dr.  Storrar  goes  to-morrow  morning  to  see  Mr.  Holzmann, 
and  consult  with  him.     We  hope  to  get  access  to  Princess  Mary. 

"  If  not  where  are  we  ?  Curiously  enough,  this  sort  of  thing 
does  not  worry  me — at  least,  not  much.  .  .  .  Nothing  but  the 
necessity  of  working  with  other  people  would  have  made  me  allow 
the  matter  to  be  so  delayed.  Jtcne  is  our  month,  and  always  has 
been.  However,  I  am  quite  cool  about  matters.  The  inevitable 
must  be  endured." 

"  Myra  Lodge,  July  1 1,  8  a.m. 
"  The  chairman  sends  Col.  Airey's  note  to  say  Princess  Mary 
declines.     I  shall  go  at  once  to  consult  Mr.  Elliott." 

"  202,  Camden  Road,  July  11,  11  a.m. 

"  Mr.  Elliott  is  going  to  try  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh.  I  am 
to  get  rid  of  the  Albert  Hall,  however,  cotite  qtce  coute. 

"  Everything  is  at  a  standstill.  Never  in  my  working  life  has 
there  been  such  a  complete yfaj^c" 
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"July  13. 

*'  I  must  write  later  to  answer  your  notes  fully,  but,  at  8  o'clock 
this  morning,  I  went  to  our  vicar,  Mr.  Cutts,  for  a  note  to  the 
bishop's  chaplain,  whom  I  do  not  know.  I  then  went  to  Mr. 
Elliott ;  returned  to  breakfast,  and  then  dashed  out  with  the  fixed 
determination  not  to  return  until  the  Prize  Day  arrangements  had 
been  made. 

"  I  drove  in  the  storm  to  St.  James'  Square  (London  House^, 
Bishop  not  there,  but  at  Fulham ;  drove  to  Fulham,  sent  in  my 
note  to  the  chaplain,  who  saw  me  at  once,  and  asked  me  to  go  to 
the  bishop.  I  said  I  wanted  to  ask  a  question,  and  would  not 
disturb  him  if  possible.  So  Mr.  Gamier  took  in  my  message, 
'  Would  the  bishop  preside  for  even  half  an  hour  at  our  meeting — 
on  any  hour  and  any  day  in  the  next  fortnight.' 

"  The  bishop  positively  had  not  one  hour  available.  He  went 
through  his  list,  but  he  would  give  me  Monday,  the  29/^,  at  3  o'clock. 
Of  course  I  accepted,  rushed  away  to  St.  James'  Hall — not  to  be 
had  anyhow  for  two  months — thence  to  Willis'  Rooms,  which  we 
can  have. 

"  How  much  I  regret  allowing  a  committee  to  be  formed  !  If 
Mr,  Elliott,  Mr.  Danson,  and  I  had  been  empowered  to  act,  we 
should  have  had  one  of  the  Princesses.  There  would  have  been 
no  delay  by  notes  going  first  to  the  chairman  and  then  having  to 
be  sent  to  me.  If  I  had  had  the  note  of  Princess  Louise's  secretary 
at  8  a.m.,  by  10  I  should  have  been  at  her  house,  and  should 
certainly  have  got  an  introduction  to  Princess  Mary.  In  this  case, 
the  memorial  to  the  latter  would  have  been  in  her  hands  by 
Saturday  morning,  instead  of  Tuesday !  and  woXild  have  been 
accompanied  by  a  note  from  either  Princess  Louise  or  Lord  Lome. 

"  Don't  think  me  very  egotistical,  but  don't  expect  me  to  summon 
a  committee  for  the  Prize  Day  again. 

"  I  shall  quietly  go  my  own  way  now,  and  do  the  things.  That 
last  committee  took  up  two  hours  and  twenty-five  minutes  of  my 
time  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  for  what?  (I  told  you  two  hours, 
but  made  a  mistake.) 

"  I  forgot  to  say  I  went  to  the  printer,  ordered  all  the  invita- 
tions, and  expect  them  on  Monday.  But  Willis'  Rooms,  though 
handsome,  are  not  large.  With  every  card  we  will  send  out  the 
slip  about  Princess  Louise's  failure  in  her  engagement." 

The  meeting  went  off  as  well  as  these  meetings 
always  did.     But  next  year  the  Princess  Mary  of  Teck 
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was  secured  without  difficulty  ;  as  well  as  afterwards 
several  other  members  of  the  Royal  Family,  including 
even  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales. 

It  must  have  been  at  this  period  that  an  equally 
characteristic  little  story  is  told.  Miss  Buss,  in  the 
height  of  her  vexation,  sought  comfort  beside  her  sister 
and  her  boy.  As  she  entered  the  room,  she  exclaimed, 
"  This  is  what  I  have  brought  on  myself,  and  for  what  ?  " 
with  an  impatient  stamp  of  her  foot.  Baby  Frank  lifted 
his  great  eyes  solemnly  to  his  aunt,  and,  with  a  deliberate 
stamp  of  his  baby  foot,  echoed,  "  And  for  vot  ? "  on 
which,  as  she  clasped  him  in  her  arms,  all  her  indigna- 
tion vanished  in  a  shower  of  kisses. 

But  that  she  did  not  demand  mere  acquiescence 
from  her  friends  is  proved  by  many  of  her  letters,  one 
of  which  may  be  given,  not  only  as  showing  her  many- 
sidedness,  but  also  as  revealing  the  true  humility  which 
was  the  secret  of  her  strength. 

She  had  been  long  overstrained  by  anxiety  and  sus- 
pense, and  had  to  some  extent  lost  patience  under  the 
many  demands  on  her.  At  one  time,  indeed,  she  even 
entertained  serious  thoughts  of  resigning  her  post  unless 
things  could  be  made  easier  for  her  by  the  assurance  of 
greater  freedom  of  action.  On  the  occasion  of  this 
particular  letter,  the  usual  talk  had  failed,  and  I  must 
have  written  that  same  evening  still  more  strongly, 
urging  either  a  more  complete  submission  to  the  in- 
evitable, or  else  some  bold  stroke  for  liberty.  She 
thus  responds — 

"  Late  as  it  is,  and  in  spite  of  a  distressing  headache,  I  must 
just  write  a  few  words  to  say  how  much  I  love  and  thank  you  for 
your  note.     The  advice  in  it  I  will  try  to  follow. 

"  Yet,  dearest  Annie,  it  tears  me  in  pieces  to  have  to  be  always 
asserting  myself.  But  it  seems  to  me  to  be  impossible  to  go  on 
without  a  certain  amount  of  freedom  of  action. 

R 
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"  Dearest  Annie,  I  sobbed  myself  to  sleep  like  a  child,  such  a 
thing  not  having  occurred  for  years.  The  Mystery  of  Pain  ! — if  it 
were  a  clear  duty  to  bear  it,  I  would  go  through  anything,  but  I 
cannot  see  the  duty,  and  can  feel  the  pain.  .  .  . 

"  You  must  take  me  as  I  am,  dear  Annie,  with  all  my  failings. 
If  I  am  too  impetuous,  too  energetic,  too  rash,  these  are  all  part  of 
such  virtues  as  I  may  possess,  and,  without  the  two  first,  the  work 
that  I  have  done  would  never  have  been  done  ;  and  the  last  1  do 
not  think  I  am.  Other  feelings,  of  course,  I  have,  unconscious  and 
unknown  to  me.     But  take  me  as  I  am.. 

"  I  had  a  long  and  grave  talk  to  Miss ,  who  counsels  fight, 

but  not  on  any  personal  ground.  She  says,  '  Resign,  if  there  is 
interference  with  the  mistress'  liberty  of  action.  That  is  a  public 
question,  and  one  of  public  interest.' 

"  She  was  so  good  and  loving  ;  she  was  so  tender  ;  and  she  is 
so  wise  and  calm. 

"  She  told  me  some  of  her  own  worries,  and  said  that  some- 
times she  quivered  in  every  nerve  at  her  own  council  meetings. 
People  came  in  and  asked  for  information,  involving  hours  of  work 
for  no  result  ;  ignored  all  that  had  been  done,  and  talked  as  if 
they  alone  had  done  everything  and  knew  everything.  She  urged 
me  to  try  and  be  zVwpersonal,  so  to  speak ;  to  remember  that  these 
and  similar  difficulties  would  always  occur  where  there  are  several 
people.  She  said  that  luoineti  were  always  accused  of  being  too 
personal,  and  harm  was  done  by  giving  a  handle  to  such  an 
assertion. 

"  Dearest  Annie !  I  must  try  to  follow  your  advice,  and  think  of 
the  work  and  not  of  myself.  Please  help  me  !  Be  a  true  friend, 
and  don't  fear  saying  even  unpleasant  things  to  me  if  you  think 
them  deser\'ed.     I  shall  not  quarrel. 

"  Worried  and  annoyed  as  I  have  been,  I  have  never  in  my 
whole  life  been  cut  by,  or  had  a  quarrel  with,  even  the  most  absurd 
parent  !  But  you  know  I  am  to  give  in  my  resignation,  if  a  public 
question,  such  as  payment  of  teachers,  hours  of  work  etc.,  is 
raised." 

There  were  few  head-mistresses  who  in  those  early 
days  escaped  some  such  trouble.  Referring  to  one  very 
well-known  instance,  in  1874,  Miss  Buss  remarks — 

"  I  see  they  are  still  in  a  state  of  fight  at  Milton  Mount  ;  there 
seems  to  have  been  a  great  storm  at  the  annual  meeting.     I  am  so 
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sorry  for  Miss  Hadland,  who  is  one  of  the  best  and  bravest  women 
I  know.  I  feel  that  she  has  fought  for  a  principle,  and  not  in  mere 
self-assertion.  It  is  hard  discipline  to  be  thwarted  at  every  turn 
when  she  has  only  a  single  eye  for  the  children's  best  education 
for  this  life  and  the  next.  Any  worries  that  I  have  had  in  the  past 
sink  into  insignificance  compared  with  Miss  Hadland's." 

The  recurrence  of  such  difficulties  rendered  it  de- 
sirable that  the  head-mistresses  should  take  counsel 
together,  and  try  to  secure  some  firm  and  settled  line  of 
action  which  might  lead  to  the  avoidance  of  misunder- 
standings between  themselves  and  their  governing  bodies. 

There  was  already  in  existence  a  very  useful 
"  Schoolmistresses'  Association,"  of  which  the  head- 
mistresses were  all  members.  But,  as  including  assistant- 
mistresses,  private  governesses,  and  even  the  "  mere 
amateur,"  these  meetings  were  better  adapted  for  the 
discussion  of  general  educational  questions  than  for  the 
special  difficulties  of  one  branch  of  the  profession. 

Miss  Buss  had  been  one  of  the  most  active  members 
of  the  Schoolmistresses'  Association,  which  had  its  origin 
in  a  suggestion  made  by  Miss  Davies,  to  which  reference 
is  made  in  a  letter,  dated  December,  1865,  from  Miss 
Buss  to  Miss  Davies — 

"  I  think  your  proposal  about  the  meetings  admirable.  The 
first  meeting  with  men,  Mr.  Fitch,  or  some  one,  in  the  chair  ;  the 
rest  modelled  on  the  Kensington  Society.^    But  where  you  will  get 

*  The  "  Kensington  Society,"  to  which  reference  is  here  made,  is  thus 
described  by  Miss  Davies — 

"  The  Kensington  Society  was  not  exactly  an  educational  union,  though 
it  arose  out  of  the  agitation  for  the  local  examinations.  I  had,  in  working 
for  that,  made  acquaintance,  partly  by  correspondence,  with  a  good  many 
people  of  kindred  interests.  It  seemed  a  pity  that  we  should  lose  sight  of 
each  other  when  that  particular  bit  of  work  was  accomplished  ;  so  a  little 
society  was  formed  to  meet  and  read  papers  from  time  to  time.  Mrs. 
Manning,  the  step-mother  of  Miss  Adelaide  Manning,  was  president,  and 
as  the  meetings  were  often  held  at  her  house  in  Kensington,  we  took  that 
name.  Miss  Buss  was  a  member,  but  did  not  take  an  active  part.  This 
society  lived,  I  think,  for  about  three  years. " 
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your  papers  from,  is  the  question  !     There  is  so  little  leisure  in  a 
teacher's  life. 

"  I  think  it  would  be  useful  and  pleasant  to  meet  the  Assistant- 
Commissioners,  and  hear  some  of  their  experience.  Such  a  meeting 
might  be  annual,  and  the  others  quarterly.  I  mean  a  mixed 
meeting  of  men  and  women  for  the  annual,  because,  after  the 
Commission  ceases  to  sit,  I  suppose  the  Assistant-Commissioners 
will  disappear." 

The  Schoolmistresses'  Association  was  finally  started 
in  April,  1867,  with  Miss  Davies  as  honorary  secretary. 
Miss  Buss  became  president  in  the  second  year. 

In  an  early  report,  reference  is  made  to  a  suggestion 
from  Miss  Clough,  which  led  to  the  first  action  having 
for  its  object  co-operation  among  teachers.  It  was 
ascertained  that — 

"  While  practically  schoolmistresses  were  singularly  isolated, 
some  teachers  having  scarcely  so  much  as  a  speaking  acquaintance 
with  any  professional  associate,  such  isolation  was  involuntary, 
and  felt  to  be  a  great  drawback  to  usefulness.  It  was  agreed  to 
meet  together,  at  stated  times,  for  the  discussion  of  subjects 
specially  interesting  to  teachers." 

A  Library  Committee,  with  Miss  Gertrude  King  as 
secretary,  undertook  the  formation  of  a  Teachers' 
Library,  and  of  a  Registry  for  Professors.  With  the 
exception  of  the  attempt  of  the  Governesses'  Benevolent 
Institution,  this  seems  to  have  been  the  first  effort  made 
by  any  educational  body  towards  duly  qualified  and 
certified  teaching. 

The  meeting  mentioned  in  Miss  Buss'  letter  was 
held,  early  in  1866,  at  the  house  of  Miss  Garrett  (Mrs. 
Garrett-Anderson),  and  was  attended  by  several  of  the 
Assistant  -  Commissioners,  and  by  other  persons  in- 
terested in  the  new  movements.  Matters  relating  to 
the  Schools  Inquiry — still  in  progress— were  discussed, 
as  well  as  the  question  of  education  in  general. 
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A  valuable  series  of  papers  on  general  educational 
points,  by  able  writers,  was  issued  by  the  association, 
and  various  teclinical  questions  were  fully  discussed  ;  but 
the  larger  movements,  such  as  the  Local  Examinations, 
and  the  proposed  Woman's  College  at  Hitchin,  occupy 
a  very  prominent  place  in  the  report  which  dwells  on 
what  is  the  true  basis  of  any  useful  association — 

"Apart  from  any  tangible  results,  it  has  been  felt  that  the 
recognition  of  a  common  bond — the  kindling  of  zeal  and  courage, 
by  the  contact  of  congenial  minds — the  cheering  consciousness  of 
sympathy  in  working  together  for  a  great  end,  amply  justify  the 
existence  of  such  an  association." 

The  Schoolmistresses'  Association  continued  its  work 
until  the  increase  of  the  new  Endowed  Schools  made  a 
division  of  its  members  into  three  distinct  classes,  head- 
mistresses, assistant-mistresses,  and  private  governesses. 
The  two  first  formed  themselves  into  distinct  associa- 
tions, while  the  third  was  absorbed  by  the  Teachers' 
Guild,  which  also  drew  in  the  amateurs. 

Having  fostered  and  protected  this  threefold  fruitage 
up  to  the  period  of  ripening,  the  parent  association  then 
fell  apart,  its  work  being  done. 

The  Teachers'  Guild  was  originated  by  Miss  Buss, 
at  a  meeting  held  on  February  7,  1883,  at  the  North 
London  Collegiate  School  for  Girls.  On  May  16  it 
was  formally  inaugurated  at  a  meeting  of  the  School- 
mistresses' Association,  and  it  was  then  taken  up  warmly 
by  the  Head-mistresses'  Association. 

Of  the  rise  of  the  Assistant-mistresses'  Association, 
Miss  E.  P.  Hughes  writes,  referring  to  the  help  given 
by  Miss  Buss — 

"  In  1884,  at  a  little  meoting  in  my  room  at  Newnham,  it  was 
decided  to  start  the  Assistant-mistresses'  Association,  the  initiative 
being  left  to  Mrs.  Corrie  Grant,  Miss  Eves,  and  myself.  I  wrote 
to  Miss  Buss  and  to  several  other  leaders   in  education,     Miss 
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Buss'  answer  was  the  first  we  received,  and  I  distinctly  remember 
the  impression  it  produced.  She  sympathized  keenly  with  the 
desire  for  union,  seeing  at  once  the  possible  danger  of  antagonism 
to  other  associations,  but  also  seeing  the  way  to  avoid  this  danger. 
Without  her  sympathy  and  advice  I  do  not  think  the  association 
would  have  been  started  just  then."  ^ 

Miss  Buss  and  Miss  Beale  may  claim  to  have  started 
the  Head-mistresses'  Association,  with  the  help  of  Miss 
H.  M.  Jones  and  a  few  others,  who  met  at  Myra  Lodge 
in  the  Christmas  vacation  of  1873,  to  formulate  its 
constitution. 

In  her  memorial  notice,^  Miss  Toplis  tells  us  that  the 
name  of  this  new  association  was  due  to  Miss  Buss,  as 
she  says — 

"  How  many  of  those  who  now  hold  the  honourable  position 
and  title  of  head-mistress  know  that  they  owe  this  title  to  her  ? 
She  had  succeeded  in  convincing  the  authorities  that  in  the  new 
schools  which  were  to  come  into  existence  a  woman  could  be  the 
actual  head,  and  that  there  was  no  need  to  put  her  and  her  school 
under  a  man  as  director  (which  was  the  only  idea  that  occurred  to 
them) ;  and  then  arose  this  question,  what  should  the  lady  be 
called  .'' — superintendent,  lady-principal,  director  ?  '  A  thought 
flashed  into  my  mind,'  she  used  to  say,  '  if  head-master,  why  not 
head-mistress,  as  the  exact  equivalent  ? '  And,  much  to  my 
surprise,  the  suggestion  was  immediately  accepted." 

Miss  Buss  became  president  of  the  association,  re- 
taining the  office  till  the  end,  when  her  place  was  taken 
by  Miss  Beale  ;  the  duties  during  the  long  illness  being 
undertaken  by  Miss  H.  M.  Jones,  as  deputy-president. 

'  That  Miss  Buss'  interest  did  not  relax  is  shown  by  the  resolution 
passed  by  the  Assistant-mistresses'  Association  after  the  news  of  her 
death  :  "  A  great  loss  has  fallen  on  the  profession,  a  loss  we  should  call 
irreparable  did  we  not  know  that  no  devoted  service  dies,  but  lives  and 
bears  fruit  in  many  wonderful  and  unexpected  ways.  A  great  worker  has 
been  called  to  her  rest,  and  we  who  remai»  seem  little  as  compared  with 
her  who  is  gone.  As  teachers  we  must  all  feel  how  much  we  have  lost, 
while  to  some  the  loss  is  dearer  and  more  personal." 

^  Educational  Review,  January,  1895. 
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Miss  H.  M.  Jones,  in  a  letter  on  Christmas  Day, 
1894,  speaks  for  the  whole  body  in  her  expression  of 
sorrow — 

"  How  many  will  feel  to-day  that  they  have  lost  a  friend  on 
whose  judgment  and  advice  they  could  always  rely!  Few  women 
have  exercised  so  great  an  influence  on  the  educational  movements 
of  the  present  day,  and  still  fewer  have  worked  so  hard  as  she  has 
done  to  secure  the  greatest  possible  advantages  to  the  girls  of  this 
and  future  generations.  She  will  be  greatly  missed  and  greatly 
mourned. 

"  It  is  just  twenty-one  years  ago  that  a  few  of  us  head- 
mistresses met  during  the  Christmas  holidays  to  establish  the 
Association,  of  which  she  has  since  then  been  the  honoured 
president,  and  in  which  she  always  took  so  great  an  interest.  In 
fact,  as  you  know,  Miss  Buss  has  been  foremost  as  a  leader  in  all 
our  deliberations  and  in  all  our  efforts." 

Miss  Elsie  Day,  of  the  Grey  Coat  Hospital,  West- 
minster, adds  a  very  interesting  fact  in  the  history  of 
the  Association  ;  as,  after  the  expression  of  personal 
grief,  *she  says — 

"  She  was  emphatically  the  mother  of  the  head-mistresses.  We 
looked  to  no  one,  as  we  did  to  her,  for  wise  and  loving  help.  For 
myself,  I  can  only  say  I  have  loved  her  for  twenty  years. 

"  What  I  am  anxious  for  is,  that  in  any  notice  of  her,  when  it 
would  be  suitable,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  it  was  at  her 
request  that,  when  the  Head-mistresses'  Association  met  here,  in 
1885,  there  was  a  special  celebration  for  the  Association.  She 
wrote  in  the  sweetest  and  most  modest  way,  asking  me  if  I  saw  my 
way  to  it,  and  Canon  Furse  celebrated  at  my  request.  Such  an 
early  celebration  has  been  held  and  much  appreciated  almost  every 
year  since. 

"  It  is  because  I  believe  that  I  have  had  the  credit  of  initiating 
this  that  I  am  desirous  that  it  should  be  known  that,  although  I 
made  the  arrangements,  the  thought  was  hers.  We  want  to  help 
the  younger  heads  to  realize  her  beautiful  unwitting  saintliness." 

Another  friend   among  the   head-mistresses,  whom 
she  often  visited,  tells  how  at  night  Miss  Buss  liked 
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that  they  should  kneel  down,  and  together  say  the 
Veni  Creator} 

Those  who  knew  her  best  know  best  the  force  of 
the  description  given  of  her  by  her  friend  Miss  Beale  in 
her  deeply  appreciative  sketch  ^ — 

"  How  full  of  prayer  was  her  life  only  a  few  intimate  friends 
know  ;  one  felt  that  for  her  the  words  were  true,  '  They  that  wait 
on  the  Lord  shall  renew  their  strength  ; '  and  one  is  glad  to  think 
that  these  words  are  in  a  higher  sense  true  for  her  now — 

*  I  count  that  heaven  .itself  is  only  work 
To  a  surer  issue,' 

and  that  those  who  have  entered  into  rest,  yet  rest  not,  but  in 
their  glorified  life  give  utterance  to  that  fuller  vision  of  holiness 
which  was  once  hidden  by  the  clouds  of  earth." 

The  prayerful  attitude  of  spirit  characteristic  of  all 
who  live  "  as  seeing  things  invisible  "  must  tend  to  the 
graces  of  simplicity  and  humility.  Nothing  was  more 
touching  than  to  note  these  special  graces  in  one  so 

*  This  simplicity  and  devoutness  are  well  shown  in  a  letter  to  my 
father,  in  reply  to  a  poem  which  he  had  sent  her.  He  was  for  many  years 
an  invalid,  and  Miss  Buss  kept  him  in  constant  remembrance  in  sending 
flowers  or  books.     She  knew  that  she  was  never  forgotten  in  his  prayers — 

"  Myra  Lodge,  December  4,  1883. 
"Dear  Mr.  Ridley, 

"  It  is  very  good  of  you  to  write  to  me,  and  I  shall  take  great 
care  of  your  letter.  Miss  Rickey's  poem  is  very  beautiful  and  suggestive. 
In  my  intensely  active  life  I  do  feel,  at  times  especially,  the  need  of 
spiritual  uplifting.  Early  last  week,  before  your  letter  came,  I  had  felt 
this  from  joining  a  communion  service  in  the  house  of  a  dear  friend, 
whose  only  child,  a  grown-up  son,  was  dangerously  ill. 

"I  know  very  little  of  thought-transference,  but  I  wonder  whether  in 
some  wonderful  and  mysterious  way  this  craving  was  made  known  to  you. 
"  With  my  love  and  earnest  thanks, 

"  Believe  me,  dear  Mr.  Ridley, 

"Yours  most  truly, 

"Frances  M.  Buss." 

*  Guardian,  January  9,  1895. 
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strong  and  so  capable,  so  eager  and  impetuous,  and 
dowered  with  a  will  that  swept  everything  before  it. 
Her  own  personal  wants  were  of  the  simplest,  and  no 
one  ever  gave  less  trouble  to  those  around  her.  From 
Mr.  Latham,  who,  as  secretary  to  the  Endowed  Schools' 
Commission,  saw  most  of  her  in  her  public  life,  comes 
a  very  striking  testimony  to  this  point  in  her  character 
when,  after  acknowledging  with  full  appreciation  how 
she  "  has  done  the  state  good  service,"  he  adds — 

"  The  simplicity  of  her  life  and  the  tranquiUity  of  her  demeanour 
ahvays  seemed  to  me  to  mark  her  out  in  rather  a  special  way 
among  her  comrades  in  the  cause  of  the  education  of  women 
and  girls,  of  which  she  was  a  most  distinguished  pioneer." 

Amid  the  apparently  endless  multiplicity  of  her 
objects  in  life  ran  the  one  simple  purpose  of  faithful 
service,  and  thus  in  all  complexity  there  was  still  a 
complete  order.  Confusion  is  the  result  only  of  the 
clash  of  selfish  aims  with  social  duties.  To  the  "  heart 
at  leisure  from  itself"  life  must  always  remain  simple 
and  harmonious. 

To  this  humility  Miss  Beale  also  bears  witness, 
touching  first  on  a  point  of  special  interest  in  connection 
with  their  professional  work — 

"  The  next  thing  that  struck  us  was  her  generosity,  not  only  in 
money — though  that  was  very  great — but  in  personal  service,  in 
thoughtfulness  of  others.  If  there  was  any  improvement  she  could 
suggest  in  organization,  in  methods  of  teaching,  she  made  it  her 
business,  at  no  little  expense  of  money  and  time,  to  distribute  the 
information  to  others  ;  never  considering  them  as  rivals,  but  as 
fellow-workers,  in  a  common  cause. 

"  Next  to  her  charity,  one  was  impressed  by  her  htiviility.  '  Let 
each  esteem  other  better  than  themselves,'  was  the  rule  of  her  own 
life,  while  she  always  seemed  to  look  for  excellences,  rather  than 
failings,  and  to  seek  to  develop,  in  all,  the  right  emulation,  '  If 
there  be  any  virtue,  any  praise,  think  of  these  things.'" 
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One  of  our  greatest  teachers  tells  us  that  "  the  test 
of  a  truly  great  man  is  his  humility,"  and  certainly  to 
the  small,  self-centred  soul  no  grace  is  more  difficult  of 
attainment. 

This  humility  was  very  striking  in  its  contrast  with 
the  strength  and  power  of  this  strong  woman.  In  things 
large  or  small  it  was  the  same  ;  she  was  the  first  to  admit, 
either  to  teachers  or  pupils,  any  error  of  judgment,  or  any 
small  seeming  inconsiderateness,  so  easy  in  her  terribly 
overcrowded  life.     Of  this,  one  of  the  staff  says  aptly — 

"  She  had  also  the  power,  so  often  wanting  in  a  strong  leader, 
of  acknowledging  a  mistake.  I  shall  never  forget  the  impression 
made  on  me  on  receiving  a  note  from  her,  apologizing  for  what  I 
might  perhaps  characterize  as  a  failure  in  courtesy.  That  was 
several  years  ago,  but  even  then  she  was  able  to  plead  the  pressure 
on  her  nerves  of  the  work  whose  magnitude  none  of  us  can  ever 
know." 

And  one  of  the  party  of  a  Roman  holiday  relates, 
with  moist  eyes,  how,  one  day  when  she  had  retired  to 
her  room,  up  a  long  flight  of  stairs,  she  heard  a  knock 
at  the  door,  and  there  found  Miss  Buss,  who  had  fol- 
lowed her  all  the  way  up  just  to  say,  "  I  am  afraid, 
my  dear,  that  I  passed  you  without  saying  good  morn- 
ing ;  but  I  was  thinking  of  something  else  at  the 
moment,  and  only  remembered  it  afterwards  !  " 

In  speaking  of  "our  dear  friend  and  helper,  Miss 
Buss,"  Miss  Cooper,  of  Edgbaston,  takes  up  the  lesson 
of  the  life  just  closed,  as  she  says — 

"  The  whole  of  the  educational  world  will  grieve,  and  will  feel 
the  void  caused  by  her  death.  But  the  full  realization  of  the  loss 
can  only  be  felt  by  those  who  were  drawn  into  the  more  intimate 
personal  and  professional  relations  in  which  Miss  Buss  showed 
her  great  and  generous  spirit  in  the  best  aspect. 

"It  is  of  the  greatest  help  to  remember  the  brave  and  loving 
spirit  just  gone  from  us,  and  to  recall  not  only  her  words  of  hope 
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and  cheer  to  us,  but  also  her  encouragement  to  take  up  her  work 
when  it  had  perforce  to  be  given  up ;  and,  in  our  turn,  to  help  the 
younger  members  of  our  profession  both  in  their  own  daily  needs 
and  difficulties,  and  also  in  their  endeavour  after  a  life  that  should 
realize  the  highest  ideals  with  which  such  leaders  as  Miss  Buss 
have  inspired  us. 

"  From  such  help  as  she  gave  us^  one  learns  the  gospel  of  help- 
fulness for  others,  and  her  life  has  inspired,  and  will  continue  to 
inspire,  some  of  the  best  work  that  has  made  education  a  real  and 
valuable  thing  for  the  women  of  England — work  which  has  still 
to  develop  into  greater  usefulness  as  greater  opportunities  are 
presented  to  it." 

And,  over  and  over,  from  the  younger  members  of 
the  association,  come  in  varying  form  the  same  heart- 
felt utterances  of  personal  loss,  as  in  this — 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  she  helped  me  from  the  first  time 
I  met  her,  when  I  went  from  the  Cambridge  Training  College  to 
work  under  her  at  her  own  school,  till  I  left  to  become  head  of  the 
West  Ham  School.  There  I  rejoiced  in  having  her  as  one  of  my 
governors,  and  there  she  has  given  me  help  and  encouragement 
that  I  never  can  repay.  But  I  know  I  am  only  one  of  many  whom 
she  taught  and  advised  without  a  thought  of  the  trouble  to  herself." 

Never,  surely,  had  formal  vote  of  condolence  less  of 
mere  form,  or  more  of  love  and  sorrow  than  that  sent 
by  the  Head-mistresses'  Association  to  the  friends  of 
their  "  honoured  and  beloved  president,"  as  they  say — 

"  As  a  body,  we  lament  the  loss  of  our  head  ;  as  individuals,  we 
mourn  a  dear  and  honoured  friend,  who,  whether  in  the  cause  of 
public  progress  or  of  private  friendship,  was  ever  ready  to  spend 
herself,  her  time,  and  thought  for  others,  and  share  with  them  the 
fruits  of  her  sound  judgment  and  experience. 

"  We  appreciate  most  thoroughly  the  splendid  work  that  she 
accomplished  in  the  sphere  of  education,  and  the  important  part 
she  played  in  gaining  for  women  the  great  educational  advantages 
which  they  now  enjoy,  but  for  the  moment  we  are  more  disposed 
to  dwell  upon  her  personal  influence,  her  wide  sympathies,  her 
never-failing  readiness  to  give  help  and  counsel,  her  public  spirit, 
and  her  loyal,  affectionate  disposition." 
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"  That  human  beings,  whether  male  or  female,  come  into  the  world  not 
merely  to  'get  a  living,'  but  to  live ;  that  the  life  they  live  depends  largely 
on  what  they  know  and  care  about,  upon  the  breadth  of  their  intellectual 
sympathy,  upon  their  love  of  truth,  upon  their  power  of  influencing  and 
inspiring  other  minds  ;  and  that,  for  these  reasons,  mental  culture  stands 
in  just  as  close  relation  to  the  needs  of  a  woman's  career  in  the  world  as  to 
that  of  a  man — all  these  are  propositions  which,  if  not  self-evident,  are  at 
least  seen  in  a  clearer  light  by  the  people  of  our  generation  than  by  their 
predecessors." — ^J.  G.  Fitch. 

"  The  thing  that  vexes  me  is  the  entirely  ignoring  Miss  Emily 
Davies,  to  whose  hard  work  it  may  fairly  be  said  the  whole  move- 
ment is  due.  She  memorialized  the  Endowed  Schools  Commission 
to  include  girls  in  their  inquiries  ;  she  bore  the  brunt  of  the  fight 
about  getting  the  Cambridge  Local  Examinations  open,  and  she 
called  Girton  into  existence." 

So  wrote  Miss  Buss  to  Dr.  J.  G.  Fitch,  in  1879,  when 
roused  to  protest  against  some  statements  in  a  book 
entitled,  "  Girls  and  Colleges  for  Women,"  which  ap- 
peared at  that  date,  and  especially  to  protest  against 
what  invariably  roused  her  deepest  ire — the  failure  to 
give  honour  where  honour  was  due.  Of  her  it  might 
always  be  said  that  she  fulfilled  the  lovely  law  of 
Christian  life,  "  In  honour  preferring  one  another." 
As  Miss  Davies  says,  in  reference  to  the  passage  just 
quoted,  "  It  was  like  Miss  Buss,  so  full  as  she  was  of 
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generosity,   to    be  eager   in    protest   against  what  she 
regarded  as  a  slight  to  another,  not  herself." 

Constantly  recurrent,  in  speech  and  in  writing,  do 
we  find  testimony  of  the  value  attached  by  Miss  Buss 
to  the  University  Local  Examinations,  of  which  she  was 
among  the  first  to  make  use. 

It  was  in  consequence  of  the  exertions  of  Miss 
Davies,  assisted  by  Miss  Bostock,  of  Bedford  College, 
and  a  small  band  of  steady  supporters,  that,  in  1863, 
girls  were,  for  the  first  time,  and  in  an  informal  way, 
allowed  to  try  the  examination   papers  set  for  boys.^ 

It  was  not  then  known  if  they  were  even  capable  of 
the  necessary  mental  effort.  The  result,  however,  proved 
so  satisfactory  that  the  next  year  saw  the  formation  of 
a  "  London  Centre  for  Girls,"  of  which  Miss  Davies  was 
honorary  secretary  until  Girton  took  up  her  time,  when 
she  was  succeeded  by  Mrs.  Wm.  Burbury. 

To  the  first  irregular  examination  in  1863  Miss  Buss 
sent  in  25  girls  out  of  the  total  of  80.  Much  to  her 
surprise,  ten  of  her  pupils  failed  in  arithmetic,  with 
the    result    that    she    so    reorganized    her    system    of 

'  Extract  from  the  first  circular — 

"A  committee  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  interested  in  female  education 
have  made  arrangements  for  holding  examinations  of  girls  in  connection 
with  the  University  of  Cambridge,  commencing  December  14.  Prizes  and 
certificates  of  proficiency  will  be  awarded  by  the  committee,  following  the 
recommendations  of  the  examiners. 

"  The  examinations  will  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  Regulations 
of  the  Cambridge  Local  Examination,  but  in  a  private  manner  and  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  ladies  of  the  committee. 

"  The  committee  included  the  names  of  Miss  Bostock,  Miss  Isa  Craig, 
Russell  Gurney,  Esq.,  G.  W.  Hastings,  Esq.,  James  Heywood,  Esq.,  Dr. 
Hodgson,  Mrs.  Manning,  Mrs.  Hensleigh  Wedgwood,  Mr.  H.  R.  Tom- 
kinson,  Esq.,  with  Lady  Goldsmid  as  treasurer,  and  Miss  Emily  Davies  as 
hon.  sec.  The  same  committee  worked  for  Girton  College,  with  the 
addition  of  Lady  Stanley  of  Alderley,  Lady  Augusta  Stanley,  Miss  ShirrefT, 
Mrs.  Russell  Gurney,  Miss  Ponsonby,  Miss  Rich,  Miss  F.  Metcalfe,  Mr* 
Bryce,  Mr.  Roby,  and  Mr.  Gorst." 
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teaching  that  henceforth  few  of  her  girls  failed  in  that 
subject. 

Between  the  years  1871  and  1892  no  less  than  1496 
pupils  passed  in  the  Cambridge  Local  Examinations,  of 
whom  494  took  honours. 

There  is  an  amusing  letter  to  Miss  Davies  just  before 
the  examination  of  1865,  which  shows  how  these  things 
looked  thirty  years  ago — 

"  12,  Camden  Street,  Dec.  5,  1865. 

"My  dear  Miss  Davies, 

"  Pray  excuse  my  not  answering  your  note  till  now.  I 
am  literally  '  over  head  and  ears  '  in  work.  There  is  so  much  to 
look  after  just  now, 

"  Those  dreadful  Cambridge  examiners  !  Their  digestion 
would  certainly  be  impaired  if  they  only  knew  how  indignant  I 
am  with  them.  Why,  the  time  hitherto  allowed  for  an  examina- 
tion is  an  '  insult  'to  us ;  but  now  they  have  added  '  injury,'  by 
curtailing  the  time  for  English  subjects — English,  too  !  TJie  subject 
in  which  a  girl  might  hope  to  pass  with  credit !  But  we  must 
endure  it,  as  we  can't  cure  it. 

"  No  doubt  _>'tf«  are  blissfully  ignorant  of  the  change.  You  are 
not  an  unfortunate  schoolmistress,  with  a  reputation  to  maintain  ! 

"  And  our  girls  !  We  sometimes  think  they  have  taken  leave 
of  their  senses.  Either  we  have  taken  up  too  much,  or  they  are 
hopelessly  stupid.     I  almost  fear  the  former. 

"  Is  the  Cambridge  Exam,  to  take  place  at  that  room  in 
Conduit  Street  ?  And,  please  let  the  unhappy  victims  have  plenty 
of  paper  before  the  bell  rings.  And  I  hope  Miss  Craig  or  Miss 
Bostock,  or  some  one,  will  be  there  to  help  you  in  distributing  the 
examination  papers,  wherever  there  is  any  English  going  on,  for 
even  one  minute  is  worth  something  when  the  time  is  so  limited. 

"  I  hope  this  is  not  asking  too  much  ;  it  is  for  all,  at  any 
rate.  .  .  . 

"  Believe  me, 

" '  Genuinely  and  heartily  '  yours, 
*'  My  dear  Miss  Davies, 

"Frances  M.  Buss. 

"  I  mean  to  worr>',  worry,  worry  for  a  carte  de  visile  of  you. 
If  you  do  not  give  way,  then  I  shall  worry,  worry,  worry  Mrs. 
Davies." 
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In  the  same  letter  Miss  Buss  says — 

"  I  am  half- inclined  to  think  of  trying  inspection  next  year  on 
our  own  account ;  the  expense  would,  however,  be  one  consideration, 
but  the  experiment  would  be  worth  trying." 

In  1864,  Miss  Buss  had  been  inspected  by  Mr. 
Fearon,  on  behalf  of  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission, 
and  her  account  of  it  to  her  sister  is  very  characteristic. 
That  the  inspector  did  not  share  her  own  estimate  of 
her  girls  is  proved  by  the  place  given  to  her  school,  and 
by  the  invitation  to  appear  before  the  Commissioners 
in  1865. 

"  Camden  Street,  June  24,  1864. 

''  Mr.  Fearon  is  such  a  nice  man  !  I  like  him  much  (as  I  said 
to  Miss  Begbie,  I  have  taken  to  liking  people  lately  :  Economics, 
I  suppose).  He  knows  what  he  is  about  ;  is  quick  without  being 
abrupt  ;  and  most  certainly  taught  me  a  good  deal.  It  was  really 
wonderful  to  see  how  rapidly  he  arrived  at  an  estimate.  The 
morning  was  spent  in  getting  information  out  of  me  about  the 
history,  birth,  growth,  management,  income,  etc.,  of  the  school. 

"  He  went,  however,  to  calisthenics,  and  also  through  all  the 
rooms,  counting  those  who  were  present,  and  comparing  them 
with  the  registers.     After  lunch,  he  examined  the  upper  third  in 

arithmetic,  dictation,  reading,  geography,  requesting  Miss to 

give  a  history  lesson  before  him. 

"  The  children  did  the  wildest  things  !  I  could  have  annihi- 
lated them  over  and  over  again.  One  young  monkey  said  the 
'  Artie  '  Ocean  was  in  some  ridiculous  place.  He  said,  '  What  ?  ' 
She  answered,  '  Artie'  He  said,  '  Spell  it  ! '  To  which,  with  the 
most  graceful  complaisance,  she  said  '  a-r-t-i-c'     Was  she  not  a 

wretch?  Miss 's  lesson  was  horrible— she  dropped  a  few  /^'s,  and 

asked  foolish  questions,  which  produced  equally  absurd  answers. 
For  instance,  she  asked  some  question  about  the  death  of  Rufus, 
to  which  the  reply  was,  '  Oh,  they  carried  him  away  in  a  dust- 
cart ! '  '  William  the  Conqueror  left  the  Holy  Land  to  Robert.' 
When  corrected,  the  children  said,  '  Oh,  well,  it  was  Canaan.' 

"They  were  restless  and  fidgety,  did. not  obey  orders;  and, 
in  fact,  were  as  dreadful  as  they  could  be.  If  the  first  class  do  not 
acquit  themselves  relatively  better,  our  report  will  be  a  queer  one. 
I  have  made  an  appeal  to  them. 
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'•  The  inspection  has  produced  the  pleasing  result  that  our 
children  are  not  near  the  average  of  the  same  age  in  a  National 
School.  No  grant  under  the  revised  code  would  be  given  to  us. 
Charming,  is  it  not?  In  spelling,  for  instance,  the  National 
School  children  are  allowed  only  an  average  of  one  mistake  in  a 
class.  Our  little  ones  made  eight  and  a  half  each  instead  of  one 
each.  In  arithmetic,  the  standard  is  half  a  mistake,  and  ours 
made  two  and  a  half.  The  copy-books  were  reported  as  bad  ; 
everything  was  bad  !  But  I  do  not  mind,  provided  the  elder  girls 
come  out  well." 

The  next  experience  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
much  happier,  for  on  July  7  she  says — 

"  I  could  not  write  yesterday.  There  were  so  many  callers, 
and  the  fact  is  that,  since  the  inspection  of  yesterday,  I  have 
collapsed,  bodily  and  mentally  ! 

''  The  heat,  too,  is  dreadful,  and  I  am  quite  overdone  with  it. 
The  whole  of  last  evening  and  this  morning,  except  for  an  hour, 
I  lay  half  unconscious  on  the  bed  or  sofa,  incapable  of  reading, 
thinking,  or  sleeping.  I  am  in  a  state  of  tears  whenever  I  think 
of  Wednesday.  I  do  not  say  the  girls  have  not  done  well.  In 
comparison,  probably,  with  others,  very  well ;  but  they  did  not  do 
their  best. 

"  In  a  really  easy  arithmetic  paper,  not  one,  or  only  one,  touched 
the  decimals.  In  history,  they  sat  doing  nothing  iox  twenty  minutes, 
although  there  was  a  question,  '  The  dates  of  following  battles.' 
Actually,  not  one  girl  in  my  division  attempted  to  give  the  least 
account  of  the  battle,  or  result,  or  anything  about  it  but  the  bare 
date,  which,  of  course,  in  half  the  cases,  would  be  wrong  ;  because 
in  our  examinations,  they  said,  it  was  of  no  use  to  do  more  than 
the  absolute  answer  to  the  question.  Is  it  not  cruel  to  me,  after 
my  life  has  been  given  to  the  work  ?  " 

A  letter  dated  1869,  five  years  later,  shows  how 
Miss  Buss  must  have  profited  by  the  experience  of  this 
inspection,  for  she  writes  in  very  good  spirits  of  the 
results  of  the  Cambridge  Local  Examinations — 

"  All  our  girls  have  passed  except  one.  Six  of  Miss  Metcalfe's 
have  passed,  one  with  second  class,  and  one  with  third  class 
honours.     My  list  is  good.     Esther  Greatbatch  has  first  class,  and 
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two  have  third  class.  Of  seniors,  two  have  third  class  ;  so  we  have 
five  honours.  Three  of  the  girls  are  distinguished  in  Religious 
Knowledge.     On  the  whole  we  have  done  well." 

In  1876,  after  another  inspection,  the  tone  changes 
again,  and  we  find,  in  comparing  1864  with  1876,  that 
the  times  have  changed  also.  Miss  Buss  thus  writes 
to  me,  during  the  inspection,  which  seems  to  have  been 
enlivened  by  suppers,  in  which  the  girls  showed  off"  their 
domestic  accomplishments,  everything,  including  bread, 
being  made  by  their  own  hands — 

"  You  cannot  imagine  how  much  the  inspection  puts  on  me. 
Luckily,  we  like  our  examiner  7^ery  much  indeed,  and  that  lightens 
our  work.  Shall  I  say  this,  after  seeing  his  report  ?  He  must  find 
fault — that  is  the  business  of  inspectors — their  raison  d'etre.  If 
he  finds  defects,  the  existence  of  which  I  do  not  suspect,  I  shall 
not  mind  so  much,  because  that  will  be  a  case  of  living  and  learn- 
ing. But  I  am  conceited  enough  to  think  that  I  could  be  an 
inspector  myself !  We  had  a  fine  supper  last  night,  cooked  by 
the  lady-cooks !  They  were  so  happy  !  Ella  will  tell  you  all 
about  it  some  time." 

That  particular  report  does  not  happen  to  be  before 
me,  but  there  is  a  letter  from  one  of  H.M.  Inspectors 
of  Schools,  written  to  Miss  Buss,  in  1887,  which  may 
stand  as  representative — 

"  I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  the  North  London  Collegiate 
School  last  week,  under  the  able  guidance  of  Miss  Dillys  Davies. 
I  was  very  sorry  not  to  see  you,  so  that  I  might  express  to  you 
how  delighted  I  was  with  all  I  saw.  I  have  seen  no  better 
appointed  school.  I  have  long  considered  your  school — judged 
by  results— as  the  best  girls'  school  in  England,  but  I  had  never 
seen  the  admirable  rooms  and  apparatus. 

"  I  have  often  named  the  school  to  lady-friends,  but  I  find  that 
there  is  still,  alas  !  a  terrible  blindness  as  to  what  constitutes  true 
education,  and  the  unfortunate  girls  are  sent  to  be  finished  in  the 
usual  orthodox  way  in  the  usually  indifferent  establishments. 
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"Permit  me  to  add  one  more  congratulation  (to  the  thousands 
you  must  have  already  received)  in  appreciation  of  the  noble  work 
you  are  doing." 

The  advance  was  strikingly  rapid.  In  1863,  it  was 
not  even  known  whether  girls  were  able  to  undertake 
the  work  required  for  the  Cambridge  Local  Examina- 
tions. Even  in  1876,  Miss  Buss  writes  thus  of  the 
results,  which  had  not  quite  satisfied  the  honorary 
secretary  of  her  centre,  as  compared  with  those  of  the 
year  before — 

"  But  please  remember  that  last  year  the  senior  Cambridge 
girls  formed  the  highest  class  ;  this  year  there  are  thirty- two  girls 
in  a  higher  division,  studying  for  the  London  University  Matricu- 
lation. Our  girls  have  this  year,  in  the  greater  number  of  cases, 
gone  up  at  sixteen,  instead  of  seventeen,  and  that  makes  a  differ- 
ence. We  shall  send  up  twelve  or  fourteen  for  the  Matriculation 
in  May.  Sara  Burstall,  two  terms  only  from  Camden  School,  and 
my  scholar,  gets  half  the  ^12  prize  offered  to  the  best  senior  girls. 
Mr.  Browne  wrote  to  me  to  say  so.     I  ought  to  be  content." 

For  some  years  Miss  Buss  sent  her  pupils  to  the 
first  London  centre  at  Burlington  House,  where  Miss 
Davies  was  very  much  struck  by  the  way  in  which 
she — who  had  done  so  much  to  forward  the  movement 
— took  her  place  simply  and  quietly  among  the  others, 
whose  part  had  been  merely  to  accept  what  had  been 
done  for  them. 

But  when  the  school  in  Camden  Road  had  acquired 
rooms  large  enough  to  meet  the  Cambridge  require- 
ments, Miss  Buss  considered  it  would  be  well  to  form 
a  new  centre,  and  asked  me  to  undertake  the  corre- 
spondence involved.  Miss  Davies  writes  in  reply  to 
my  first  note — 


"  Your  suggestion  of  a  centre  for  North  London  strikes  me  as 
an  admirable  one.  I  should  like  to  have  a  cordon  of  centres  all 
round  London,  and  we  seem  now  to  be  making  a  beginning  to  it. 
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Would  it  be  possible  to  have  also  a  St.  John's  Wood  Centre  ?  We 
found  last  year  that  Bayswater  was  of  no  use  to  St.  John's  W^ood. 
Whether  this  district  would  produce  enough  candidates  to  support 
a  centre  of  its  own  I  do  not  know.  ...  I  am  so  glad  you  are 
taking  up  this  matter  so  energetically  and  judiciously.". 

In  July,  1872,  Miss  Buss  sent  me  a  list  of  ladies 
who  had  agreed  to  act  as  the  committee  of  the  Regenfs 
Park  Centre.  When  we  remember  that  the  duties 
included  attendance  for  the  honorary  secretary  from 
9  a.m.  till  9  p.m.,  for  three  or  four  days  out  of  the  six, 
and  that  two  or  more  ladies  of  the  committee  must  be 
present  whenever  an  examination  is  going  on,  it  will 
be  seen  that  this  meant  work.  This  first  list  met 
with  warm  approval  from  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Browne,  at 
Cambridge,  as  showing  the  interest  taken  in  the  then 
new  movement  by  persons  known  in  the  educational 
world.  We  find  here  the  names  of  Mrs.  Charlton 
Bastian,  Mrs.  Fox  Bourne,  Miss  Orme,  Mrs.  Percy 
Bunting,  Mrs.  J.  G.  Fitch,  Mrs.  Hales,  Mrs.  Henry 
Morley,  and  Mrs.  Williamson.  Mrs.  Avery,  Miss  Sarah 
Ward  Andrews,  Miss  Agnes  Jones,  Miss  Swan,  and 
myself  completed  the  first  list.  My  sister.  Miss  J.  T. 
Ridley,  was  appointed  honorary  secretary,  and  re- 
mained in  this  post  till  1894,  when  she  was  succeeded 
by  Miss  Hester  Armstead,  who  had  been  a  most  suc- 
cessful candidate  in  both  Junior  and  Senior  Examina- 
tions, before  distinguishing  herself  in  the  Cambridge 
Classical  Tripos. 

The  number  of  candidates  increased  so  rapidly  that, 
in  1873,  it  was  necessary  to  arrange  an  Islington  Centre 
to  take  the  North  London  pupils,  and,  in  1874.  to  open 
the  St.  John's  Wood  and  Hampstead  Centre,  of  which 
Miss  Swan  became  the  able  honorary  secretary  for  over 
twenty  years.  If  we  could  have  foreseen  such  results, 
the   natne  of  Res^enfs  Park  Centre  would   never  have 
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been  given  to  the  original  centre,  which  would  have 
been  known,  from  the  first — as  what  it  so  soon  became 
— the  centre  for  the  pupils  of  Miss  Buss'  schools 
only. 

There'is  a  letter  from  Miss  Buss,  in  reference  to  the 
one  difficulty  which  ever  occurred  at  this  centre,  which 
has  interest  in  showing  her  on  both  sides  :  the  gracious 
and  the  severe.  A  girl  had  broken  the  rules,  and 
was,  therefore,  condemned  to  forfeit  her  examination, 
the  honorary  secretary  pleading  in  vain  against  this 
fiat— 

"  Just  a  line,  dear  Jeanie,  to  express  to  you,  on  my  own  part 
and  that  of  the  teachers  in  the  Cambridge  Forms,  my  and  their 
hearty  thanks  for  all  the  work  you  have  done  for  us  this  week. 
Everything  has  gone  admirably,  and  my  share  of  the  work  was 
never  less  burdensome.  Indeed,  /  have  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  Cambridge  work  except  look  on  ! 

"  Do  not  think  me  a  monster,  but,  of  all  the  hard  lessons  I  have 
had  to  learn,  none  has  been  so  hard  as  the  one  which  makes  me, 
for  the  inovieni,  not  only  refuse  sympathy,  but  actually  speak 
harshly — if  there  is  a  stronger  word  I  would  use  it.  In  the  years 
to  come,  I  hope  many  a  woman  will  thank  me  in  her  heart  for 
behaving  harshly  to  her  in  her  girlhood,  in  all  matters  of  tears  or 
want  of  self-control,  and  so  putting  before  her  another  ideal :  that 
of  the  woman  strong  to  bear,  to  endure,  to  suffer,  rather  than  that 
of  the  weak  woman  always  ready  to  give  way  at  the  least  difficulty. 
Afterwards  I  always  reason  out  the  whole  matter  ;  but  it  is  always 
afterwards ;  never  at  the  time. 

"  My  love  to  you,  Annie,  and  your  father. 

"  Always  yours  aflfectionately, 

"  Frances  M.  Buss." 

The  following  note  to  Miss  Buss  from  one  of  the 
examiners  of  the  Regenfs  Park  Centre  shows  how  much 
she  had  to  do  with  the  decision  to  print  the  girls'  names, 
as  the  boys'  names  had  always  been  printed  ;  a  step 
then  regarded  as  a  rather  alarming  innovation  : — 
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"March  2,  1874. 
"  I  have  had  some  conversation  with  the  other  members 
of  the  Local  Examinations  Syndicate,  and  I  think  I  am  warranted 
in  expressing  an  opinion  that  if  the  subject  of  the  printing  of  the 
girls'  names  in  the  published  lists  were  again  brought  before  the 
Syndicate  by  a  representation  signed  by  influential  local  secretaries 
and  others  who  are  interested  in  the  question,  it  would  meet  with 
a  different  solution  than  it  has  done  heretofore,  thanks  to  the 
remarks  you  have  made  to  me  of  your  own  experience. 

"  I  told  Mr.  Browne  in  our  last  conversation  that  I  thought  the 
best  way  to  bring  the  matter  before  us  again  would  be  for  me  to 
write  to  you,  and  give  you  an  intimation  of  the  present  feeling,  and 
you  would  know  through  whom  to  move." 

In  the  same  spirit  in  which  she  had  entered  into 
the  Cambridge  Local  Examinations  did  Miss  Buss 
throw  herself  into  the  larger  work  which  soon  engrossed 
Miss  Davies,  viz.  the  development  of  Girton  College. 
The  members  of  the  Kensington  Society  were  the  first 
supporters  of  this  movement,  one  of  the  leaders  being 
Mrs.  Manning,  who,  with  Miss  Davies  and  Mr.  Sedley 
Taylor,  and  Mr.  Tomkinson,  took  part  in  the  first 
meeting  of  a  committee,  on  December  5,  1867,  to  con- 
sider "  A  Proposed  College  for  Women." 

In  1869  a  house  was  taken  at  Hitchin,  where  five 
students  were  received,  Mrs.  Manning  acting  for  the 
first  three  months  as  Lady  Principal.  She  was  succeeded, 
for  the  next  year,  by  Miss  Emily  Shirreff,  who  relates 
that  a  proposition  to  go  as  missionary  to  Fiji  would  at 
that  time  have  caused  less  amazement  to  her  friends 
than  this  venture  into  untried  ways.  Miss  Davies 
herself  was  the  first  Head  at  Girton. 

The  effort  to  obtain  the  ^13,000  required  for  the 
new  buildings  was,  like  all  other  early  efforts  of  the 
kind,  a  work  of  courage  and  patience.  The  first  ^1000 
was  given  by  Madame  Bodichon,  and  the  same  sum  by 
Miss  E.  A.  Manning,  while  £%qoo  had  been  collected  by 
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the  committee.  One  of  the  things  hard  to  bear  by  those 
who  had  made  it  possible  to  take  such  a  step  was  the 
foundation  of  the  new  Holloway  College,  with  magni- 
ficent buildings  for  which  there  were  then  no  students, 
whilst  Girton  was  still  struggling  for  the  merely  neces- 
sary accommodation  needed  for  its  students  actually  in 
residence. 

Occupied  as  she  was  with  the  same  effort  to  obtain 
funds  for  her  own  schools.  Miss  Buss  could  not  give 
much  pecuniary  help.  But  she  did  help  very  largely 
by  her  influence,  being  always  and  everywhere  an  able 
propagandist  of  the  new  ideas. 

Side  by  side  with  the  Girton  movement  went  another 
which  began  with  a  set  of  lectures  started  by  the  Cam- 
bridge Ladies'  Association,  in  January,  1870,  to  enable 
women-students  to  take  advantage  of  the  instruction 
offered  by  Trinity  College.  For  the  accommodation  of 
ladies  attending  these  lectures  a  house  in  Cambridge 
was  taken  by  Mr.  Sidgwick,  Miss  Clough  being  placed 
at  the  head  of  it.  This  beginning,  known  as  Merton 
Hall,  developed  rapidly  into  the  present  Newnham 
College,  with  its  now  fine  building,  possessing  the 
advantage  over  Girton — which  is  distant  three  miles  out 
of  Cambridge — of  being  within  easy  access  to  all  the 
advantages  of  the  University. 

The  work  at  Newnham  differs  from  that  at  Girton 
in  offering  a  special  examination  for  women,  under  the 
authorization  of  the  University  and  with  certificates, 
but  not  demanding  the  same  work  from  women  that 
was  imperative  for  men. 

From  the  first,  Miss  Davies  and  her  friends — Miss 
Buss  being  very  firm  on  this  point — had  steadily  resisted 
every  offer  that  made  a  separation  between  men  and 
women.  They  demanded  for  women  the  very  same 
curriculum  as  that  expected   from    men.      The   trend 
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of  public  opinion  has  on  the  whole  been  in  this  direction 
during  the  later  progress  of  the  movement,  and  although 
several  difficult  questions  are  still  to  be  solved,  few  now 
doubt  that  in  the  beginning  it  was  expedient  to  make 
the  demand  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  made. 

Miss  Buss  made  frequent  visits  to  Girton  and  to 
Newnham,  having  a  succession  of  pupils  there.  I 
remember  her  enjoyment,  as  well  as  my  own,  as  she  took 
me  to  see  them  for  the  first  time,  when  we  lunched  at 
Girton  with  Miss  Bernard,  and  afterwards  had  tea  with 
Miss  Clough,  at  Newnham  ;  in  both  Colleges  being  shown 
about  by  old  pupils,  delighted  to  show  their  pretty 
rooms  to  their  dear  friend. 

The  present  head  of  Girton  writes,  now  that  these 
visits  are  of  the  past — 

"  It  is  not  merely  the  thought  of  what,  with  her  great  abilities 
and  vast  stores  of  experience,  she  might  still  have  accomplished,  if 
she  had  been  spared  in  health  and  strength  till  old  age  overtook 
her,  but  the  feeling  that  the  world  and  her  friends  are  so  much 
poorer  by  the  loss  of  one  of  the  best  and  truest  women  that  ever 
lived,  that  fills  me  with  regret.  As  you  know,  it  has  been  my 
privilege  to  count  her  among  my  staunchest  friends,  and  I  feel 
that  to  me,  at  least,  one  unfailing  source  of  sympathy  and  support 
is  lost  now  that  she  is  gone.  There  are  others  who  can  tell  better 
than  I  can  what  her  help  meant  to  the  college  in  early  days.  I 
know  well  how  much  it  has  owed  to  her  in  later  times,  and  in  how 
many  ways  we  shall  miss  her  now." 

Miss  Helen  Gladstone  gives  another  side  of  the 
work — 

"  I  sincerely  wish  that  I  could  show  my  respect  and  affection 
for  Miss  Buss  by  attending  either  or  both  services  to-morrow  ; 
but  I  am  too  far  off  to  make  it  possible.  I  most  truly  lament  her 
death,  and  I  feel  most  grateful  to  her  for  her  splendid  work  for 
not  merely  education,  but  Church  education.  It  was  in  connection 
with  such  work  that  I  knew  her  best,  and  gained  the  privilege  of 
forming  a  friendship  with  her." 
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I  have  been  favoured  by  Mr.  Menzies  with  an  in 
teresting  account  of  an  experiment  of  great  importance 
in  the  early  days  of  the  University  movement,  in  which 
Miss  Buss  took  an  active  part.  When  Miss  Davies 
first  propounded  her  scheme  to  the  Schoolmistresses' 
Association,  it  was  regarded  by  most  of  the  members  as 
a  thing  impossible.  Mrs.  Menzies,  one  of  the  members, 
was  known  to  have  been  educated  by  her  father,  Dr. 
King,  on  the  same  lines  as  his  boy-pupils.  Her  class- 
mates, as  men,  won  University  honours,  while  Mrs. 
Menzies  went  on  with  her  studies  at  home  with  so 
much  success  that  in  after-life  she  was  able  to  act  as 
a  classical  "  coach  "  to  young  men  preparing  for  the 
University. 

Her  opinion  of  the  subject  of  the  University  career 
for  girls  was  naturally  of  weight ;  and  she  was  asked  to 
answer  these  two  important  questions — 

"(i)  Could  girls,  beginning  their  classical  studies  at  fourteen 
or  fifteen  years  of  age,  be  able  to  hold  their  ground  when  placed 
in  competition  with  young  men  who  had  begun  the  same  studies 
in  their  eighth  or  ninth  year  ?  (2)  Would  it  be  necessary  to  alter 
the  entire  system  of  teaching  in  girls'  schools,  so  as  to  make 
classics  the  dominant  study  from  the  age  at  which  boys  usually 
began  ?  " 

As  Mrs.  Menzies  was  unacquainted  with  everything 
connected  with  girls'  schools,  she  was  unable  to  give 
any  definite  opinion.  She  had  taught  Latin  and  Greek 
to  a  few  ladies,  but  these  had  always  been  above  the 
schoolgirl  age. 

Here  Miss  Buss'  practical  turn  of  mind  came  to  the 
rescue.  She  first  proposed  that  Mrs.  Menzies  should 
take  a  senior  class  in  the  North  London  School,  and 
make  the  experiment ;  and  when  she  found  that  Mrs. 
Menzies  was  unable  to  give  the  time  required  for  going 
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to  Camden  Town,  she  then  chartered  an  omnibus,  and 
sent  the  pupils  to  the  teacher. 

We  hear  that,  at  first,  the  size  of  the  class  rather 
alarmed  Mrs.  Menzies,  but — 

"  she  soon  felt  at  ease  with  girls  so  sympathetic,  earnest,  and  in- 
telligent. She  determined  to  keep  them  to  Latin  exclusively,  and 
see  how  far  she  could  carry  them  on  in  the  limited  time,  without 
strain.  Long  before  the  end  of  the  term,  she  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  girls,  trained  as  these  had  been,  could  easily,  by  the 
time  they  were  admissible  to  the  University,  be  perfectly  able  to 
pass  the  preliminary  examination,  and  do  as  well  as  the  freshmen 
who  usually  go  up  for  it.  She  was  of  opinion  that  the  time  given 
by  boys  to  athletics  lost  them  the  advantage  which  their  six  or 
seven  years'  earlier  start  might  otherwise  have  given  them." 

Mr.  Menzies  concludes — 

"  This  important  experiment,  which  the  foresight  and  manage- 
ment of  Miss  Buss  made  possible,  showed  the  schoolmistresses 
that  these  pupils  could  obtain  the  advantage  of  University  train- 
ing without  any  alteration  of  their  studies  up  to  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years  of  age.  In  consequence,  such  of  the  schoolmistresses  who 
had  hesitated  about  Miss  Davies'  University  scheme,  were  recon- 
ciled to  it,  and,  in  course  of  time,  approved  of  it." 

In  February,  1873,  there  is  a  report  in  the  Union 
Journal  of  the  first  examination  for  the  Mathematical 
Tripos,  held  at  Cambridge,  in  connection  with  Girton 
College.  Miss  S.  Woodhead  was  examined,  by  the 
official  examiners,  in  their  private  capacity,  and  they 
reported  on  her  papers  according  to  the  University 
standards.  The  marks  assigned  would  have  placed 
Miss  Woodhead  among  the  senior  optimes,  i.e.  in  the 
second  class  of  mathematical  honours.  In  April,  1873, 
Miss  Cook  and  Miss  Lumsden  took  what  would  have 
been  second-  and  third-class  honours. 

At  the  usual  Convocation  of  the  University  of 
London,  held  on  May  12,  1874,  Dr.  Storrar  presiding, 
it  was  moved  by  the  Rev.  Septimus  Buss,  and  finally 
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resolved,  "That,  in  the  opinion  of  Convocation,  it  is 
desirable  that  women  should  be  permitted  to  take 
degrees  in  the  University  of  London." 

This  resolution  was  warmly  supported  by  that  un- 
failing friend  of  the  higher  education  of  women,  Dr. 
J.  G.  Fitch,  who  stood  his  ground  against  the  not  less 
warm  opposition,  headed  by  Dr.  Quain,  who,  referring 
to  Mrs,  Somerville,  asked  "  if  the  University  was  to  go 
for  a  new  charter  just  to  further  the  ambition  of  a  few 
exceptional  women  ?  "  Dr.  Gibson,  also  in  opposition, 
urged  that  a  woman  could  not  take  up  a  University 
course  without  detracting  from  her  other  powers,  for,  as 
woman  was  differently  organized,  it  was  necessary  to 
give  her  a  different  education  ;  and  he  asked  "  if  the 
University  was  to  direct  its  work  by  general  wants,  or 
by  exceptional  wants — the  wants  of  a  few  masculine 
women  ?  " 

From  the  fact  that  many  of  Miss  Buss'  pupils  were 
resident  in  London,  it  followed  that  most  of  them  were 
likely  to  avail  themselves  of  the  facilities  of  the  London 
University,  even  apart  from  the  fact  that  London  was 
the  first  to  grant  degrees,  an  event  of  great  excitement 
to  all  women,  of  which  Miss  Buss  writes  in  1878 — 

"  The  great  thing  of  last  week  is  the  opening  of  the  examina- 
tions and  degrees  of  London  University  to  women  !  An  immense 
concession,  and  one  which  must  be  followed  in  time  by  the  older 
universities. 

"  It  is  just  fifteen  years  ago  since  the  agitation  began  about 
opening  the  local  examinations,  and  now,  I  suppose,  the  cause  is 
won  along  the  whole  line." 

In  a  "Note  on  the  Origin  and  History  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  London"  {University  Calendar\  we  find  this 
record — 

"The  experiment  of  offering  encouragement  for  women  to 
pursue  a  course  of  academic  education,  was  at  first  tried  under 
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limitations  which  somewhat  impeded  its  success.  Under  the 
powers  given  in  the  Charter  of  1867,  women  were  not  rendered 
admissible  to  the  ordinary  examinations,  but  two  forms  of  certifi- 
cate were  offered  to  female  students — the  one  general,  and  the 
other  of  higher  proficiency.  In  the  scheme  for  both  examinations, 
prominence  was  given  to  those  subjects  which  it  was  presumed 
that  women  and  their  teachers  would  prefer.  But  the  number 
availing  themselves  of  this  privilege  was  small,  and  the  privilege 
itself  was  not  highly  valued.  Moreover,  it  was  found  that  the 
chief  distinctions  attained  by  women  in  these  examinations  were 
not  gained  in  the  special  subjects,  but  in  the  classical  languages 
and  in  science.  It  was  urged  by  the  teachers  that  women  did  not 
desire  a  scheme  of  instruction  exclusively  devised  for  their  use, 
but  would  prefer  to  have  access  to  the  ordinary  degrees  and 
honours,  and  to  be  subject  to  the  same  tests  of  qualification  which 
were  imposed  on  other  students. 

"After  much  discussion,  the  Senate  and  Convocation  agreed 
to  accept  from  the  Crown,  in  1878,  a  Supplemental  Charter,  making 
every  degree,  honour,  and  prize  awarded  by  the  University  acces- 
sible to  students  of  both  sexes  on  perfectly  equal  terms.  The 
University  of  London  was  thus  the  first  academical  body  in  the 
United  Kingdom  to  admit  women  as  candidates  for  degrees.  The 
record  of  the  results  which  have  followed  this  measure  will  be 
found  in  the  statistical  tables  and  in  the  honours  and  distinctions 
which  have  since  been  won  by  female  candidates." 

On  the  point  of  granting  degrees,  on  the  same 
terms  for  women  as  for  men,  Miss  Buss  was  always 
most  decided.  She  endeavoured  to  carry  the  Head- 
mistresses' Association  with  her  in  presenting  a 
memorial  to  the  University  authorities,  but  in  this  she 
failed,  as  is  shown  in  the  following  letter  to  Miss 
Davies — 

"  Myra  Lodge,  July  24,  1877. 
"  My  dear  Miss  Davies, 

"  It  was  so  impossible  to  agree  at  our  committee  yester- 
day that  we  gave  up  the  idea  of  sending  a  memorial  from  the 
Head-mistresses'  Association. 

"  At  the  committee,  only  five  would  vote  for  the  degree  on 
absolutely  equal  terms,  and  eight  were  against  it.     Of  the  absent 
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members  five  wrote  against  it,  so  there  would  have  been  a  large 
majority  against. 

"  Each  mistress  can  sign  the  memorial  she  prefers.  So,  I 
suppose, '  we,'  that  is,  my  colleagues  and  I,  had  better  sign  your 
memorial. 

"  I  heard,  for  the  first  time,  that  men  from  the  affiliated  colleges 
— Nottingham,  for  example — cculd  get  a  degree  without  the 
Little-Go,  and  with  only  two  years'  residence.  This,  if  correct,  does 
modify  things  a  little.  I  heard,  also,  that  Dr.  Sidgwick  would 
vote  for  the  degree  being  given  on  the  same  terms  as  now,  i.e.  I 
suppose,  on  Girton  and  Newnham  lines. 

"  Yours  always  truly, 

"  Frances  M.  Buss. 

"  My  young  people  were  delighted  with  their  visit  to  Girton." 

In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Fitch,  dated  July  24,  1879,  Miss 
Buss  thus  expresses  her  satisfaction  with  the  success  of 
the  efforts  in  this  direction — 

"Dear  Mr.  Fitch, 

"Many  thanks  for  your  kind  note,  which  gave  me 
great  pleasure.  I  am  glad  to  know  that  our  friends  are  satisfied 
with  the  result  of  their  exertions  on  our  behalf  so  far. 

"  The  fight  was  hard.  I  wonder  how  the  women  will  do  in  the 
B.A.  and  B.Sc.  Examinations. 

"  Cheltenham  has  done  as  well  as  usual.  Nine  candidates  out 
of  ten  passed  in  this  last  matriculation  examination. 

"  We  are  exceptionally  fortunate  this  year,  but  our  success  is 
largely  owing  to  my  accomplished  and  brilliant  young  fellow- 
worker,  Mrs.  Bryant,  who  is  as  good  and  charming  as  she  is 
clever. 

"  I  thank  you  most  heartily  for  your  congratulations,  dear 
Mr.  Fitch. 

*'  Believe  me, 

"  Yours  always  truly, 

"  Frances  M.  Buss. 
"To  J.  G.  Fitch,  Esq.,  M.A." 

In  1 88 1,  Mrs.  Grey  writes  to  Miss  Buss  from 
Naples,  on  the  receipt  of  the  Cambridge  Caleyidar — 
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"  This  scheme  seems  as  good  as  we  could  expect,  and  em- 
bracing all  the  most  important  points  so  contended  for.  On  the 
whole,  when  I  recollect  the  indifference,  and  sometimes  the  con- 
temptuous opposition  that  one  met  with,  even  when  I  first  read 
a  paper  on  the  subject,  some  six  years  ago,  I  think  the  progress 
has  been  unexpectedly  rapid  ;  and  it  will  be  indefinitely  accele- 
rated when  the  Universities  (or  Cambridge  alone)  have  published 
their  scheme." 

It  is  only  by  carefully  contrasting  the  state  of  girls' 
education  in  1863  with  what,  in  1895,  is  accepted  as  the 
natural  order  of  things,  that  we  can  estimate  duly  the 
value  of  the  work  done  by  the  leaders  in  this  move- 
ment, amongst  whom  prominent  places  must  be  assigned 
to  Emily  Davies  and  Frances  Mary  Buss. 

We  have  a  pleasant  little  glimpse  of  the  relations 
that  existed  between  the  two  friends  in  a  note  found 
among  Miss  Buss'  most  treasured  possessions,  with  a 
piece  of  needlework,  marked  in  her  writing,  as  "  worked 
by  Miss  Davies," 

"8,  Harewood  Square,  Dec.  20,  1890. 
"Dear  Miss  Buss, 

"I  am  sending  you,  in  a  separate  packet,  marked,  'to 
await  return,'  in  case  you  have  already  left  town,  a  chair-back, 
which  I  have  had  great  pleasure  in  working  for  you.  Will  you 
accept  it  as  a  small  token  of  affection  and  good  will  ?  I  have 
thought  much  of  you  while  putting  in  the  stitches,  and  of  the 
high  and  noble  qualities  which  I  have  had  so  many  opportunities 
of  observing  during  our  long  and  unbroken  friendship. 
"  All  Christmas  blessings  to  you  and  yours. 

"  Ever  yours  sincerely, 

"  Emily  Davies." 

As  a  summing-up  of  Miss  Buss'  attitude  with  regard 
to  this  great  question,  I  am  indebted  to  Mrs.  Bryant 
for  the  following  remarks  which  embody  the  results 
of  many   a   consultation   between   the   head   and    her 
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sympathetic  colleague,  whose  own  career  is  so  strikingly 
illustrative  of  the  whole  question  : — 

"  In  the  earlier  years  of  the  Cambridge  Colleges,  Miss  Buss 
was  one  of  the  most  ardent  supporters  of  the  attempt  to  win  for 
women  admission  to  the  opportunities  and  recognition  of  the  older 
Universities.  The  part  she  took  was  the  very  useful  one  of  sup- 
plying students  trained  in  her  school,  few  of  whom  would  probably 
have  gone  oa  to  a  college  career  but  for  the  stimulus  of  her  advice 
and  encouragement.  Times  have  greatly  changed  since  then. 
At  that  time  there  was  a  small  band  of  women  bent  on  carrying 
out  an  ideal  which  is  now  partly  fulfilled,  and  very  widely  accepted, 
and  there  were  a  I&^n  girls,  growing  into  womanhood,  with  the 
eager  thirst  for  knowledge  that  defies  obstacles.  These  latter 
were  the  first  Cambridge  students.  But  the  great  mass  of  social 
feeling  was  hostile,  or  at  the  best  contentedly  acquiescent  in  the 
existing  state  of  affairs.  It  was  for  the  conversion  of  this  conser- 
vatively acquiescent,  but  not  hostile,  feeling,  that  missionary  effort 
was  needed,  and  Miss  Buss,  among  her  girls  and  their  parents,  was 
the  most  ardent  and  convincing  of  missionaries.  She  would  capti- 
vate intellectually,  and  persuade  morally,  the  girl  whom  she  saw  as 
destined  for  the  higher  intellectual  things,  and  she  would  educate 
or  persuade  the  parents  to  take  her  view,  or  at  any  rate,  give  it  a 
trial.  As  a  matter  of  course,  we  now  ask  of  an  elder  girl  in  school 
what  she  intends  to  do  in  her  after-career,  and  the  majority  of 
girls,  or  their  parents,  have  some  idea,  or  are  trying  to  form  one. 
But  in  the  early  seventies  it  was  not  so,  and  Miss  Buss  created 
ideals  of  the  future  for  individuals  out  of  little  more  than  her 
perception  of  their  capabilities. 

"  With  regard  to  the  difference  of  ideal  end  between  the  two 
Cambridge  Colleges,  Miss  Buss,  with  her  usual  balance  and 
moderation,  held  that  the  greater  liberty,  as  regards  time  of 
residence  and  studies,  allowed  at  Newnham,  was  very  serviceable 
to  a  large  class  of  students,  especially  at  the  beginning,  whose 
circumstances  and  opportunities  did  not  allow  that  they  should 
completely  carry  out  the  regular  University  conditions.  But  she 
had,  nevertheless,  no  doubt  at  all  that  the  full  University  course, 
and  the  University  degree  as  its  recognition,  was  the  end  to  be 
achieved  by  all  who  could  achieve  it.  If  the  University  were  in 
need  of  reform,  if  more  liberty  should  be  allowed  as  regards  Greek 
in  particular,  then,  it  seemed  to  her,  that  question  should  be  fought 
out  for  both  sexes  alike,  since  there  was  no  peculiar  reason  why 
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women  specially  should  abstain  from  the  classics.  But,  to  her  mind, 
the  over-balancing  consideration  was  that  the  principle  of  equality 
in  the  race  for  such  intellectual  privileges  as  could  be  won,  should 
be  broadly  asserted  in  the  most  emphatic  way — '  a  fair  fight,  and 
no  favour,'  as  she  often  said.  She  made  no  assumption  about  the 
extent  of  the  average  woman's  powers,  but  she  smiled  over  the  a 
priori  views,  once  so  common,  which  settled  beforehand  what 
their  tastes  should  be — for  literature,  for  botany,  perhaps,  for 
modern  languages,  certainly  not  for  mathematics.  So  her  sym- 
pathies, regarding  the  ultimate  end  to  be  attained,  leaned  to  the 
system  of  Girton  College,  which  fulfilled  all  the  University  con- 
ditions, and,  pending  the  grant  by  the  University  of  degrees, 
stamped  each  Girton  student  with  a  mark  equivalent  to  graduation 
in  all  respects.  The  unlimited  liberty  of  choice  allowed  to  the 
women  students  at  Oxford  was,  to  her,  a  great  stumbling-block. 
'  It  is  impossible  to  follow  the  variety  of  the  Oxford  course  in  all 
its  windings,'  she  would  say ;  '  or  to  make  out  clearly  what  an 
Oxford  woman  has  done.'  And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Oxford  women  who  have  done  the  best  courses  do  suffer  seriously 
in  the  practical  world  by  the  very  indefinite  character  of  the 
general  stamp  they  wear.  This,  indeed,  has  come  to  be  an  im- 
portant argument  in  favour  of  the  grant  of  the  Oxford  degree  to 
the  fully  qualified  women. 

"  In  these  latter  years,  however,  she,  like  others,  felt  that  there 
was  hope  of  great  things,  educationally,  in  the  development  of 
thought  among  the  younger  generation  at  Oxford.  How  deeply 
interested  she  was  in  the  Conference  on  Secondary  Education  at 
Oxford  !  It  was  a  great  disappointment  to  her  that  on  account  of 
illness  she  could  not  be  present.  Telling  her  all  about  it  afterwards 
was  part  of  the  conference  to  me. 

"  As  regards  the  stumbling-block  of  compulsory  Greek,  it  may 
be  worth  while  to  say  a  word  here  which  should  tend  to  dispel  the 
fear  that  the  requirement  of  Greek  at  the  Universities  will  make 
Greek  a  necessary  class-subject  in  the  first-grade  schools.  It  has 
not  had  this  effect  so  far,  I  believe,  in  any  of  the  schools  supplying 
students  to  Girton.  Only  the  small  band  of  girls  destined  for  a 
University  course  make  it  a  study.  In  our  practice  at  the  North 
London  Collegiate  School,  it  is  alternative  with  French,  as  Latin 
is  with  German  ;  and  it  always  comes  late  in  the  course.  We  see, 
however,  that  it  is  taught  well,  very  well,  when  it  comes. 

"On  May  15,  1878,  on  the  occasion  of  the  presentation  of  de- 
grees at  the  University  of  London,  the  Chancellor,  Lord  Granville 
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made  the  great  announcement  that  henceforth  women  should  be 
eligible  for  all  the  degrees  and  honours  of  the  University.  I 
was  with  Miss  Buss  in  the  gallery  ;  it  was  a  thrilling  moment.  The 
concession  was  unexpected,  and  it  was  so  perfectly  complete. 
There  were  no  reservations  in  it,  no  locked  doors,  no  exclusion  from 
rights  in  the  government  of  the  University,  or  from  eligibility  for 
any  of  its  posts.  The  time  for  experiment  was  over,  and  the  test 
had  been  approved ;  the  time  for  half-measures  was  over  too. 
There  never  was  a  concession  more  freely  or  more  graciously 
made,  and  with  a  largeness  of  wisdom  and  sympathy  which  can- 
not be  honoured  too  much. 

"At  the  same  time,  it  was  announced  that  the  University  would 
institute  a  diploma  for  teachers,  and  thus  another  much-desired 
end  was  also  fulfilled.  '  I  care  for  that  almost  as  much,'  she  said. 
But  the  prime  interest  centred  in  the  grant  of  the  degrees.  How 
overjoyed  she  was  !  '  What  will  j^w  do  ?  '  she  said  to  me.  '  I  will 
learn  Latin,'  I  said ;  '  matriculate  in  January,  and  go  on  for  the 
Doctor  of  Science  degree  in  Philosophy.' 

"In  later  years  we  did  not  sit  in  the  gallery,  however  late  we 
came,  but  in  the  front  row.  She  never  failed  to  come,  not  even 
last  year,  when,  indeed,  she  found  the  effort  trying.  It  was  such 
a  pleasure  to  her,  year  by  year,  to  see  the  number  of  girl-graduates 
grow  ;  and  she  rejoiced  as  much  in  the  success  of  others  as  in 
that  of  her  own  flock.  It  was  characteristic  of  her  selflessness,  her 
magnanimity,  that,  instead  of  presenting  her  distinguished  pupils 
herself,  she  handed  over  to  me  from  the  first  that  honourable  duty. 
'  She  liked  it  better  so,'  she  said.  But  thus  it  was  in  all  things  : 
wherever  there  was  honour,  she  put  me  forward  to  share  it.  For 
herself  she  sought  nothing." 


PJuJto.  by  Elliott  and  Fry. 

MISS   BUSS  AND   DR.    SOPHIE   BRYANT. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

TRAINING  COLLEGES  FOR  TEACHERS. 

"The  science  of  education,  so  little  thought  of,  so  contemptuously 
ignored,  is  the  crowning  science  of  all,  for  it  is  the  application  of  all  the 
sciences  to  the  production  of  the  highest  result — the  perfect  man." — From 
a  paper  read  by  Mrs.  Grey  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  1874. 

In  1873,  the  theory  and  practice  of  education  were 
still  so  far  apart  that,  in  the  March  number  of  The 
Journal  of  the  Women  s  Education  Union  of  that  year, 
we  find  the  following  very  definite  statement : — 

"  Training  colleges  do  not  exist ;  the  expense  of  founding  them 
would  place  them  almost  hopelessly  out  of  reach,  though  something 
might  have  been  done  by  following  up  the  example  of  the  Home 
and  Colonial  in  their  private  department.  Mrs.  Wm.  Grey  pro- 
posed a  plan  for  a  class  of  student  teachers  to  form  part  of  every 
large  school,  which  was  adopted  by  the  Public  Day-school  Company, 
who  are,  however,  not  yet  in  a  position  to  try  it.  It  has  also  been 
approved  by  Miss  Buss  and  Miss  Beale,  and  is  already  in  operation 
in  Camden  Town." 

In  October,  1872,  Miss  Buss  and  Miss  Doreck,  the 
two  ladies  on  the  council  of  the  College  of  Preceptors, 
had  brought  forward  a  scheme  for  establishing  a 
"  Training  class  of  lectures  and  lessons  for  teachers  ; " 
and  as  a  consequence  of  this  effort  the  office  of  "  Pro- 
fessor of  the  Science  and  Art  of  Education  "  was  offered 
to  Mr.  Joseph  Payne,  whose  inaugural  address  was  given 
on  January  30,  1873.     Miss  Buss  and  Miss  Doreck  took 
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an  active  part  in  bringing  together  the  seventy  students 
(chiefly  women)  who  attended  these  lectures.  At 
Norwich,  Dr.  Hodgson  spoke  with  strong  approval  of 
the  step  taken  by  the  College  of  Preceptors  in  founding 
a  professorship  of  the  theory  and  art  of  education,  and 
of  their  choice  of  Mr.  Payne  to  fill  this  post.  He  spoke 
of  the  success  of  Mr.  Payne's  lectures  in  London  and  in 
Edinburgh,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  such  professor- 
ships would  ere  long  be  established  "  in  one  or  more  of 
the  chief  Scottish  Universities  also,"  and  added  that 
"they  were  strongly  to  be  desired  for  the  English 
Universities  also." 

Of  Mr.  Payne's  lectures  there  is  a  notice  in  the 
March  Education  Journal  of  the  same  year — 

"  The  object  of  the  whole  course  is  to  show  that  there  are 
principles  of  education  on  which,  in  order  to  be  efficient,  practice 
must  be  founded ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  there  is  a  science  of 
education,  in  reference  to  which  the  art  must  be  conducted,  and  the 
value  of  its  processes  tested." 

Miss  Buss'  feeling  about  these  lectures  is  shown  in  a 
letter  written  in  1876,  soon  after  the  death  of  her  much- 
valued  friend — 

"  Because  I  have  not  enough  to  do,  I  am  working  up  an  attempt 
to  raise  a  little  memorial  to  Mr.  Payne,  the  ablest  teacher  I  have 
ever  known — except  Dr.  Hodgson — and  the  man  who  has  raised 
the  noblest  ideal  before  the  profession.  It  cuts  me  to  the  heart 
to  see  his  name  lost  to  posterity,  and  after  several  fruitless  attempts, 
it  seems  I  must  set  the  ball  rolling.  Will  you  or  your  father  give 
something  ?  I  want  the  memorial  to  be  a  prize  or  scholarship  in 
the  new  Teachers'  Training  Society." 

Many  a  successful  head-mistress  must  thank  Miss 
Buss  for  her  recommendation  to  these  lectures.  Mrs. 
Bryant  and  Miss  Cooper,  of  Edgbaston,  were  among 
the  students,  and  both  became  Fellows  of  the  College. 
A  letter  from  Miss  Frances  Lord  says,  in  1873 — 
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"  I  am  attending  Mr.  Payne's  lectures,  as  you  told  me  to  do. 
My  sister  Emily  goes  too,  and,  as  a  teacher,  makes  remarks  that 
Mr.  Payne  thinks  well  of.  If  she  ever  takes  up  Kindergarten  work 
(as  I  want  her  to  do),  she  will,  I  am  sure,  be  greatly  helped  by  these 
lectures.  My  friends,  the  Wards,  find,  as  we  do,  that  the  questions 
Mr.  Payne  asks  draw  largely  on  common  observation  such  as  we 
have  been  practising  and  have  been  wanting  to  know  the  value  of." 

Mr.  Payne  called  attention  to  the  principles  of 
Kindergarten  work,  a  subject  brought  to  the  front  by- 
Miss  Shirreff,  who  wrote  a  series  of  articles  in  1874,  in 
the  Journal,  leading  to  the  formation  of  the  Frcebel 
Society,  of  which  Miss  Doreck  was  the  first  president, 
and  Miss  E.  A.  Manning  the  honorary  secretary.  Miss 
Manning  read  a  paper  on  the  subject  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Social  Science  Congress,  in  the  same  year. 

Miss  Doreck  had  been  elected — at  Miss  Buss'  sug- 
gestion— on  the  council  of  the  College  of  Preceptors,  and 
the  two  worked  very  heartily  together.^  On  April  16, 
1874,  the  two  ladies  formed  part  of  a  deputation  by 
appointment  to  urge  on  the  Duke  of  Richmond  the 
formation  of  a  Training  College  for  Teachers. 

The  design  of  the  deputation  was — 

"  to  have  the  scholastic  professors  placed  on  a  similar  footing  to 
that  of  law  and  physics,  and,  in  order  to  assist  the  Government  in 
effecting  that  end,  the  College  of  Preceptors  was  ready  to  under- 
take the  requisite  corresponding  functions  of  the  Law  Institution, 
the  College  of  Surgeons,  or  a  Pharmaceutical  Society." 

The  principle  at  stake  may  be  considered  the  central 
thought  of  the  whole  life  of  Frances  Mary  Buss.  To 
raise  the  ideal  of  teaching,  and,  with  this,  the  status  of 
the  teacher,  was  the  most  definite  purpose  of  this  life  ; 
and,  as  means  to  an  end,  she  recognized  from  the  very 

'  Miss  Doreck's  special  work  was  Kindergarten  teaching,  then  quite  a 
.novelty  in  England.  Miss  Buss  once  said,  '•  We  shall  not  have  thorough 
education  till  we  have  the  Kindergarten ; "  but  she  could  only  help  this 
movement  on  by  helping  others  to  do  it. 
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first  the  supreme  importance  of  training  for  the  work. 
In  her  youth,  the  elementary  school  teacher  was  the 
only  person  happy  enough  to  receive  this  preparation 
for  his  duties.  All  the  rest — as  was  candidly  avowed 
by  one  of  the  foremost  schoolmasters  of  the  day — had 
to  gain  their  experience  at  the  cost  of  their  first  pupils. 

To  her  own  mother  Miss  Buss  was  largely  indebted 
for  the  insight  which  made  her  a  leader  in  the  train- 
ing-college movements.  When  Mrs.  Buss  decided  on 
opening  her  school  in  Clarence  Road,  she  had  the  bold 
thought  of  preparing  herself  for  the  venture  by  going 
through  the  course  offered  at  the  Home  and  Colonial 
Institute  to  elementary  teachers.  At  this  distance  of 
time,  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  duly  the  originality  and 
the  strength  of  mind  implied  in  such  a  step.  In  the 
"  forties,"  the  beaten  track  on  which  ladies  were  ex- 
pected to  walk  securely  was  very  straight  and  very 
narrow.  But  this  bold  step  was  taken,  and  it  resulted 
in  a  permanent  broadening  of  the  way  for  all  who  came 
after,  since  the  class  for  the  training  of  secondary  teachers 
was  a  direct  result  of  Mrs.  Buss'  own  action.  In  this 
class,  all  the  teachers  of  Miss  Buss'  schools  received 
their  training,  and  it  is  of  interest  to  note  among  the 
earliest  students  the  names  of  Anne  Clough,  the  founder 
of  Newnham  College,  and  of  Jane  Agnes  Chessar,  a 
teacher  of  very  remarkable  power,  who  was  one  of  the 
first  ladies  elected  on  the  School  Board. 

It  might  possibly  have  been  due  to  the  influence  of 
the  Rev.  David  Laing  that  Mrs.  Buss  originated  her 
plan,  but  the  credit  remains  with  her  of  being  the  first 
in  the  field  of  action.  The  idea  of  training  governesses 
was  suggested  as  early  as  1843,  on  the  council  of  the 
Governesses'  Benevolent  Institution,  but  no  action  was 
taken  before  1848,  even  to  form  classes. 

We  have  seen  that,  as  early  as  1872,  Miss  Buss  had 
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the  dream  of  a  training  college  attached  to  her  own 
school.  This  she  gave  up  later  in  favour  of  the  Maria 
Grey  Training  College.  In  November,  1872,  Miss  Beale 
writes  to  her — 

"  I  did  think  much  of  our  conversation  about  training  gover- 
nesses, and  we  have  arranged  to  receive  about  six  on  the  same 
terms  as  the  '  Home  and  Colonial.'  They  can  for  this  not  only 
attend  here  but  go  to  certain  lessons  on  Method  at  the  Normal 
Training  College." 

The  Training  Department  of  the  Cheltenham  Ladies' 
College  is  now  one  of  the  distinct  branches  of  work 
there,  including  Kindergarten  training,  with  the  novel 
feature  of  a  small  Kindergarten  for  children  of  the 
elementary  class,  serving  as  a  training  school. 

It  was  not  till  1877  that  Mrs.  Grey  succeeded  in 
opening  the  college  which  now  bears  her  name,  up  to 
which  she  and  Miss  Shirreff  had  been  working  in  the 
Teachers'  Training  and  Registration  Society,  one  of  the 
ofifshoots  of  the  Women's  Education  Union. 

For  details  of  this  work  I  am  indebted  to  Miss 
Shirreff,  and  also  to  Miss  Agnes  J.  Ward,  one  of  the 
first  principals  of  the  college. 

The  council,  in  addition  to  Mrs.  Grey  and  Miss 
Shirreff,  consisted  of  Miss  Chessar,  Dr.  E.  A.  Abbott, 
Mr.  J.  H.  Rigg,  Mr.  R.  N.  Shore,  Mr.  C.  H.  Lake,  and 
Mr.  Douglas  Galton.  The  articles  of  association  were 
drafted  by  Mr.  William  Shaen,  who,  till  his  death,  in 
1886,  was  a  generous  and  true  friend  to  the  college. 

Miss  Louisa  Brough  became  secretary,  under  Mrs. 
Grey,  as  organizing  secretary.  Unhappily,  after  work- 
ing for  a  year  or  so,  Mrs.  Grey's  health  broke  down, 
and  she  was  ordered  abroad.  It  was  then  that  Miss 
Buss  came  to  the  front,  though  she  had  been  quietly 
helpful  from  the  beginning.  Some  letters  to  her  from 
Rome  show  Mrs.  Grey's  estimate  of  this  help — 
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"  23,  Piazza  de  Spagna,  Roma, 

"Feb.  It,  1879. 

"  It  is  really  too  good  of  you,  in  the  midst  of  your  hard-worked 
life,  to  make  time  for  writing  me  such  a  charming  long  letter  as  I 
received  a  few  days  ago.  .  .  .  We  have  left  the  hotel,  and  have  very 
sunny  rooms  just  at  the  foot  of  the  great  stairs.  How  I  wish  you 
were  over  the  way,  where  !  used  to  pick  you  up  two  years  ago, 

"  Except  from  yourself,  we  hear  hardly  anything  from  the 
college.  Your  hopeful  report  is  a  great  joy  to  us,  because  you 
know  the  difficulties  so  well  that  you  will  never  be  over  sanguine. 
How  kind  it  is  of  you  and  Miss  Chessar  to  work  for  it  as  you  do, 
and  Dr.  Abbott  deserves  more  thanks  than  I  can  express.  I  would 
like  to  write  to  him  only  I  feel  it  would  be  imposing  on  him  a  letter 
to  write,  and  that  would  be  no  kindness.  Will  you  tell  him  this 
when  you  meet,  and  something  of  what  we  both  feel  about  his 
generous  gift  of  time  and  thought  to  the  institution  that  we  have 
cared  for  so  earnestly  and  are  driven  to  forsake.  .  .  .  We  must,  as 
you  say,  make  our  scheme  as  we  go  along,  and  large  numbers 
would  be  an  embarrassment.  As  to  funds,  you  make  no  complaint, 
and  that  is  comforting.  .  .  .  Once  the  college  is  in  settled  good 
work,  and  the  Cambridge  scheme  is  published,  1  cannot  doubt  that 
many  will  be  found  to  help." 

Mrs.  Grey  was  never  strong  enough  to  return  to  the 
work  so  near  her  heart,  and  her  great  comfort  was  in 
the  thought  that  with  Miss  Buss'  oversight  it  must  go 
on  successfully.  On  the  occasion  of  a  presentation  to 
Mrs.  Grey  of  a  beautiful  casket,  with  an  address  from 
the  Girls'  Public  Day-school  Company,  Miss  Shirreff 
writes  thus  to  Miss  Buss — 

"  We  are  both  of  us  touched  to  the  heart's  core  by  your  letter. 
Such  words  from  one  who  has  herself  been  so  brave  and  so 
successful  a  pioneer  in  the  cause  of  woman's  education  are  the 
highest  testimonial  we  could  receive,  and  we  value  them  as  such. 
And  a  large  debt  we  owe  to  you  also,  for  all  the  practical  organiza- 
tions of  our  schools  we  learnt  from  you.  .  .  . 

"  I  may  honestly  say  that  the  receipt  of  that  address,  and  the 
additional  gratification  of  seeing  yours  and  Miss  Beale's  name 
attached  to  it,  gave  my  sister  the  only  real  pleasure  she  has  felt 
during  the  weary  months  of  this  year.     The  less  she  hopes  ever  to 
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regain  her  power  of  work  the  more  she  values  that  testimony  to  the 
worth  of  her  past  work. 

"We  have  had,  of  course,  much  passing  enjoyment  in  the 
beautiful  scenery  we  have  dwelt  amongst,  but  there  is  a  dark  shadow 
over  all.  It  is  not  perhaps  reasonable,  when  sixty  is  long  passed, 
to  mourn  that  an  active  career  is  stopped  short,  but  you  know 
better  than  any  one  how,  in  dealing  with  education,  one  must  still 
feel  that  no  one  worker  can  be  spared — do  we  not  know  how  all  the 
best  are  overworked  ?  " 

Miss  Ward  gives  us  an  interesting  sketch  of  the 
growth  of  the  work  from  the  first. 

"  The  aims  of  the  society  were  mainly  to  provide  for  the  pro- 
fessional training  of  teachers  above  the  elementary.  This  training 
included  both  theoretical  knowledge  and  practical  skill.  Unen- 
dowed as  the  society  was,  it  was  necessary  to  create  a  guarantee 
fund,  and  this  was  done  by  a  iew  friends,  while  Miss  Buss,  sparing 
no  pains  to  induce  teachers  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages 
offered,  contributed  also  from  the  first  in  money.  At  length,  after 
the  tentative  stage  of  providing  lectures  for  teachers,  the  council  of 
the  society  were  fortunate  enough  to  secure  from  the  Rev.  Wm. 
Rogers  the  use  of  some  rooms  in  Skinner  Street,  Bishopsgate,  which 
served  as  a  college  for  students,  and  leave  for  their  students  to 
practise  teaching  in  the  large  and  interesting  girls'  school  which 
now,  thanks  to  the  Dulwich  Endowment  Fund,  lately  available,  is 
handsomely  housed  in  Spital  Square,  E.  In  1878,  however,  when 
the  Training  College  opened,  the  school  was  in  other  and  less 
convenient  buildings.  These  have  now  disappeared,  to  make  way 
for  the  Great  Eastern  Railway's  vast  extension. 

"  Miss  Alice  Lushington  was,  in  1878,  appointed  principal  of  the 
college,  and  held  the  post  till  1 880,  when  Miss  Agnes  J.  Ward  became 
principal.  Miss  Buss  lost  no  opportunity  of  urging  the  development 
of  the  work.  She  was  indefatigable  in  her  attendance  at  council 
meetings,  and  eager  to  show  her  strong  appreciation  of  professional 
training  by  appointing  as  mistresses  in  her  school  those  who  had 
gone  through  a  course  partly  theoretical  and  partly  practical. 
Towards  the  end  of  1880,  owing  to  her  strong  feeling  that  the 
society  should  possess  its  own  practising  school,  the  council 
acquired  the  lease  of  No.  i,  Fitzroy  Square,  and  there,  in  January, 
1881,  under  the  headmistress-ship  of  Miss  Lawford  (now  of  the 
Camden  School  for  Girls),  a  day  school  was  opened  and  named 
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after  Mrs.  Wm.  Grey.  In  1885,  it  became  the  chief  practising 
school  of  the  society  which  in  that  year  transferred  the  Training 
College  to  Fitzroy  Street  from  Bishopsgate.  From  that  year,  also, 
the  college  was  called  "The  Maria  Grey  Training  College."  Miss 
Buss  was  at  that  time  desirous  of  affiliating  the  college  to  her 
schools  ;  but  after  mature  consideration  the  council  held  that  it 
was  better  to  pursue  a  more  independent  course,  and  wait  until 
they  could  establish  their  work  on  a  permanent  foundation.  This 
they  accomplished  in  1892,  when  their  large  College  for  Teachers, 
Day  School  for  Girls,  and  Kindergarten  were  all  transferred  to 
Brondesbury,  where  they  are  finally  located  in  a  building  which  cost 
;^ 1 3,000.  This  sum  was  collected  by  the  energy  and  devotion  of 
the  council,  and  in  this  heavy  task  of  collecting  a  fund  for  a  work 
the  value  of  which  only  experts  could  be  expected  fully  to  appreciate, 
Miss  Buss  took  for  years  an  active  part.  Her  name  on  the  council 
was  of  signal  use  in  certain  directions,  notably  in  the  matter  of  the 
Pfeiffer  bequest.  The  sum  of  ^4000  finally  obtained  by  the  college 
from  the  trustees  enabled  the  council  to  complete  their  building 
and  start  their  important  work  under  Miss  Alice  Woods  as  principal. 
The  council  thus  provided  for  pupils  from  three  years  old  upwards, 
in  surroundings  at  once  adequate  and  suitable.  Miss  Buss'  strong 
faith  in  the  importance  of  the  council's  work,  to  education  at  large, 
her  strenuous  support  in  its  early  years  of  trial,  her  generous 
recognition  and  appraisement  of  the  efforts  of  the  staff,  were  as 
helpful  as  they  were  unflagging." 

The  feeling  of  the  council  at  the  great  loss  which 
they  sustained  in  the  removal  of  one  who  had  done 
so  much  for  the  college,  is  given  in  the  minute  which 
recorded  that  loss — 

"It  was  moved  by  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Sharpe,  chairman,  seconded 
by  J,  G.  Fitch,  Esq.,  and  carried  unanimously  :  That  the  council 
of  the  Maria  Grey  Training  College,  in  tendering  an  expression 
of  their  deepest  sympathy  with  the  family  of  the  late  Frances 
Mary  Buss,  desire  to  place  on  record  their  sense  of  the  irreparable 
loss  which  the  cause  of  education  in  general,  and  of  women's 
education  in  particular,  has  sustained  by  her  lamented  death  ;  the 
council  have  also  to  deplore,  on  their  own  account,  the  loss  of  a 
highly  valued  colleague,  whose  long  and  active  co-operation  in 
their  work  of  training  women-teachers  for  secondary  schools  con- 
tributed  largely  to   the  success   already  attained,   and  to   whose 
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practical  experience  and  wide-minded  aims  the  council  looked  for 
still  further  support  in  the  future." 

Nothing  could  show  more  distinctly  the  rapid  growth 
of  interest  among  women  in  higher  education  than  a 
comparison  of  the  help  given  to  Mrs.  Grey  for  the 
Training  College  with  that  given  to  Miss  Davies  and 
to  Miss  Buss  for  Girton  and  for  the  North  London 
Collegiate  School.  Only  a  single  decade  had  elapsed. 
In  1 87 1,  it  was  so  hard  to  get  even  ;^io  donations,  that 
the  gift  of  ;^  1000  to  Girton  from  Madame  Bodichon  and 
from  Miss  E.  A.  Manning,  and  Miss  Ewart's  ^1000  for 
the  Camden  School,  shine  out  like  beacon-lights.  In 
1 88 1,  for  the  Training  College,  we  are  dazzled  by  the 
general  blaze :  Lady  Farrer,  Mrs.  Pennington,  and  Mrs. 
Winckworth  give  each  i^iooo,  and  Miss  Ewart  and 
Miss  Soames  each  ^500.  Mr.  Tomlinson  also  adds 
;^lc>oo,  which,  with  ^^"4000  from  the  Emily  Pfeififer 
Bequest,  gives  the  college  its  start  free  from  debt. 

I  have  no  record  of  Miss  Buss'  gifts,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  about  her  having  done  a  fair  share  in  this  move- 
ment so  specially  interesting  to  her.  When  the  Maria 
Grey  College  was  safe,  and  pursuing  its  successful  course, 
a  fresh  departure  was  originated  by  Miss  Buss.  It  was 
hardly  to  be  expected  that  graduates  of  Girton  and 
Newnham  would  come  to  London  to  be  trained,  and  it 
therefore  seemed  desirable  to  offer  training  at  Cambridge. 

On  April  6,  1885,  Miss  Buss  writes  to  me — 

"  I  am  begging  for  help  towards  starting  an  experiment  at 
Cambridge  for  a  class  for  training  the  Girton  and  Newnham 
students  as  teachers  before  they  enter  their  profession.  They  will 
not  go  to  Bishopsgate,  but  we  (herself  and  Mrs.  Bryant)  think  they 
may  be  induced  to  stay  in  Cambridge  for  a  time. 

"  Cambridge  is  wiUing,  and  a  suitable  lady  is  ready.  A  house 
for  seven  students  can  be  had.  Mrs.  Bryant  is  to  harangue  the 
Tripos  students  on  the  duty  of  fitting  themselves  for  their  work, 
and  I  am  promised  help  to  the  extent  of  ;^5o,  but  we  must  raise 
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£200,  and  Cambridge  cannot  do  this.  I  think,  if  we  can  induce 
the  students  to  be  trained,  their  fees  will  cover  expenses,  but  we 
must  guarantee  at  least  ;^ioo  to  Miss  Hughes,  the  mistress. 

"  Will  you  (or  can  you,  rather,  with  your  other  claims)  help  ? 
Can  you  tell  me  where  to  apply  for  more  ?  I  have  these  promises  : 
F.  M.  B.  ;^io  (for  three  years),  Miss  Soames  ^10,  Mrs.  Bryant 
£\o,  Mr.  Brooke  Lambert  ;^5,  Mr.  T.W.  Sharpe  ^5,  Mrs.  Micholls 
^5,  and  Miss  Behrens  _;^5." 

My  name  was  added  to  this  list,  and  I  find  another 
letter  dated  April  i,  1891,  when  Miss  Buss  writes 
again — 

"  Do  you  know  any  one  who,  for  the  sake  of  education,  would 
buy  a  house  in  Cambridge,  and  let  it  at  once  to  the  committee  of 
the  Teachers'  Training  College?  It  would  be  a  safe  investment, 
and  the  committee  could  certainly  pay  four  per  cent.  A  splendid 
opportunity  of  getting  three  adjoining  and  connected  houses  offers. 
The  college  is  successful,  but  the  Cambridge  people  are  poor,  in 
one  sense,  as  they  are  given  to  plain  living  and  high  thinking  rather 
than  to  money  making  !  Of  course  it  would  be  easier  if  the  three 
houses,  each  at  ^1200,  could  be  got,  but  the  committee  would 
probably  take  one,  and  the  others  might  be  got  by  leaving  a 
mortgage  on  them. 

"  I  hardly  think  it  right  to  take  one  myself,  as  I  have  No.  202 
on  me  till  the  end  of  the  year;  and  the  leases  of  87  and  89,  in 
King  Henry's  Road,  and  the  house  85  next  door,  and  this  will 
probably  be  on  my  hands  till  the  end  of  my  life." 

In  October  of  the  same  year,  she  sent  out  a  letter  to 
her  friends  bringing  forward  a  scheme  to  secure  a  suitable 
building  by  starting  a  company  to  raise  the  necessary 
capital  in  i^io  shares,  to  pay  four  per  cent.  She  men- 
tions that  she  and  Mrs.  Bryant  are  ready  to  put  down 
their  names  for  £7^0  between  them,  and  asks  for  more 
names,  before  the  first  meeting  of  the  committee,  with 
an  earnestness  which  could  not  be  refused.  In  the  end, 
however,  illness  prevented  further  effort  on  her  part, 
and  the  v\ork  was  done  by  others.  Mrs.  Bryant  gives 
some  interesting-  details — 
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"  My  personal  knowledge  of  her  work  in  this  field  has  to  do 
with  the  history  of  the  Cambridge  Training  College.  We  were 
much  exercised  in  mind  by  the  fact  that  the  women  educated  at 
the  Universities  persisted  in  neglecting  professional  training. 
Either  they  despised  it,  or  they  could  not  afford  it,  or  they  did 
not  like  it,  and  could  get  entrance  into  the  schools  without  it. 
Miss  Buss,  in  her  straightforward  practical  way,  wondered  that 
they  did  not  see  their  own  need  of  it ;  she  thought  it  so  obvious 
that  a  person  undertaking  a  delicate  task  ought  to  learn  as  much 
as  possible  about  the  ways  in  which  it  is  and  can  be  done.  I  also 
wondered  at  the  absence  of  desire  in  well-trained  minds  to  get  at 
a  theory  of  their  art  founded  on  a  knowledge  of  its  bottom  sciences. 
There,  however,  was  the  fact,  and  there  was  serious  danger  that 
the  credit  of  training  as  a  practical  success  would  be  impaired  by 
the  flow  into  the  Training  College  of  the  less,  and  the  avoidance 
of  it  by  the  more  educated  women.  Of  course  we  could  convert 
and  persuade  the  able  North  London  girls,  but  these  were  only 
a  handful  comparatively,  and  after  three  years  at  college  they  were 
naturally  not  so  docile  to  our  ideas.  Could  anything  be  done  to 
avert  this  growing  danger  that  the  teaching  profession  should  fall 
into  the  two  classes  of  those  who  were  highly  educated  and  not 
trained,  and  of  those  who  were  trained  but  not  highly  educated. 

"  We  used  to  discuss  the  fact  and  its  causes.  Vis  inertia  cer- 
tainly had  much  to  do  with  it.  The  Head-masters'  Conference  had 
passed  resolutions  in  favour  of  training,  but  they  had  not  raised  a 
finger  to  support  the  Training  College  intended  to  supply  them 
with  masters.  The  head-mistresses,  in  larger  numbers,  believed, 
but  it  was  not  always  convenient  to  insist  on  training  as  a  necessary 
qualification  in  their  intending  mistresses.  How  was  this  inertia 
to  be  overcome,  unless  an  enthusiastic  belief  could  be  awakened 
in  the  young  intending  teachers  ? 

"  Such  a  belief  was  far  from  forthcoming.  Indeed,  our  chief 
stumbling-block  lay  in  the  distrust  with  which  the  ordinary 
academic  mind  was  apt  to  look  on  the  ideal  of  training.  At  the 
bottom  of  it  lay,  no  doubt,  a  prejudice  against  the  methods  of  the 
elementary  training  colleges,  and  an  unexamined  fear  that  all 
training  must  be  more  or  less  of  that  type.  Otherwise  it  seemed  to 
be  for  the  most  part  a  vague  distrust  inarticulate,  unargumentative, 
but  strong.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were  leaders  of  thought  in 
the  universities  who  believed  that  there  was  a  great  work  to  be 
done  in  the  development  of  educational  theory  and  practice.  In 
witness  of  their  faith,  Cambridge  had  not  only  instituted  a  teachers' 
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examination,  but  had  established  courses  of  lectures  on  teaching 
which  were  at  that  time  barely  attended. 

"  So  the  idea  naturally  shaped  itself  that  training  should  be 
carried  out  under  University  influences,  that  this  would  insure  for  it 
the  influence  of  the  soundest  theoretic  ideas,  and  also  that  it  might 
benefit  by  subjection  to  the  criticism  of  the  academic  mind.  A  closer 
contact  between  the  Training  College  and  the  Women's  Colleges  at 
Cambridge  would  tend  certainly,  we  thought,  to  better  understanding 
and  mutual  adaptation.  The  practical  thing,  then,  to  be  done  was 
to  establish  a  Training  College  for  Women  at  Cambridge. 

"  Miss  Clough,  Mrs.  Verrall,  and  Dr.  James  Ward  were  heartily 
in  favour  of  the  establishment  of  such  a  college,  and  several  other 
Cambridge  friends,  including  the  present  Bishop  of  Stepney,  so 
well  known  at  Cambridge  as  Canon  Browne,  and  Miss  Welsh  of 
Girton,  approved  the  proposal  from  the  first.  We  held  preliminary 
consultations,  Mrs.  Verrall  acting  as  secretary,  while  Miss  Buss 
representing  the  schoolmistresses,  and  Dr.  Ward  the  University, 
formed  a  powerful  combination  of  enthusiasm  and  conviction  in 
favour  of  the  attempt.  There  were  many  difficulties  ;  we  were  not 
rich  in  money-bags,  and  everything  depended  on  finding  the  right 
person  to  act  as  principal.  But  there  was  a  student  at  Newnham 
who  took  the  first  place  in  the  Moral  Science  Tripos,  known  to  Miss 
Clough  as  an  able  woman,  to  Miss  Beale  as  a  gifted  teacher,  and 
to  Dr.  Ward  as  a  talented  pupil,  and  the  matter  was  settled  by  the 
acceptance  of  the  principalship  by  Miss  E.  P.  Hughes  in  June, 
1885.  In  the  September  of  that  year,  the  college  was  opened  in  a 
few  small  cottages  near  Newnham.  A  guarantee  fund  was  formed, 
and  Miss  Buss  guaranteed  ;^ioo.  Students  came,  though  of 
University  students  but  a  few,  and  by  the  zealous  economy  and 
good  management  of  Miss  Hughes  the  college  paid  its  way.  In 
1887,  it  was  moved  into  better  houses  in  Queen  Anne's  Terrace, 
and  this  year  it  has  at  last,  after  ten  years,  moved  into  suitable 
college  buildings.  Miss  Buss  never  ceased  to  take  the  keenest 
interest  in  its  success,  though  of  late  years  she  was  not  able  to  take 
an  active  part.  It  will  always  be  a  matter  of  deep  regret  to  those 
of  us  who  knew  how  dear  its  progress  was  to  her  that  she  never 
even  saw  the  new  building.  From  time  to  time  she  had  hoped 
to  pay  another  visit  to  Cambridge  when  she  was  stronger  in  health. 

"  Referring  to  '  Miss  Buss'  earliest  attempts  to  start  the  training 
college,'  Dr.  Ward  writes  saying  how  he  remembers  the  regularity 
of  her  attendance  at  the  earlier  meetings  of  the  committee,  and 
'  her  anxiety  to  get  Newnham  and  Girton  interested.'    She  brought 
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the  scheme  for  the  college  before  the  Head-mistress'  Association, 
secured  their  interest  and  an  arrangement  by  which  a  representa- 
tive on  the  college  council  was  to  be  appointed  by  them.  Miss 
Conolly  for  several  years  was  the  representative." 

Miss  Hughes  adds  some  interesting  memories  of  the 
help  given  by  Miss  Buss  and  Miss  Clough,  as  she  says — 

"  One  of  the  most  useful  parts  of  my  education  at  Cambridge 
was  the  opportunity  of  talking  over  this  educational  experiment 
with  these  pioneers.  I  shall  never  forget  their  patience  under  the 
difficulties  that  were  always  springing  up,  their  wise  foresight  to 
prevent  such  difficulties,  their  earnest  desire  not  to  make  unneces- 
sary enemies,  and,  at  the  same  time,  their  persistent  intention  to 
carry  out  the  experiment.  I  remember  the  wonderful  insight  into 
character  which  Miss  Buss  showed,  and  how  quick  she  was  to  note 
the  strength  and  value  of  each  additional  member  of  the  committee. 
She  had  her  own  views,  clear  and  definite,  and  for  some  of  them 
she  was  ready  to  fight ;  but  she  was  quite  reasonable  and  ready  to 
be  persuaded  that  the  special  conditions  of  Cambridge  required 
special  arrangements.  When  a  beginning  at  last  seemed  possible 
my  heart  so  failed  me  that  I  felt  unfit  for  the  post,  and  had  almost 
decided  not  to  apply  for  it.  Miss  Buss  came  from  London  to  talk 
it  over,  and  I  then  realized  how  much  her  heart  was  set  on  the 
scheme,  and  how  much  she  had  thought  about  it.  .  .  .  When  we 
began,  Miss  Buss  came  often  to  see  us,  keenly  interested  in  all  our 
doings  and  in  the  many  and  great  difficulties  that  tried  even  my 
optimism.  I  should  certainly  have  given  up  in  despair  but  for  her 
help  and  advice.  .  .  . 

"  I  have  found  few  persons,  few  women  especially,  who  are 
capable  of  seeing  a  subject  in  its  right  perspective,  grasping  its 
fundamental  points  and  being  full  of  enthusiasm,  but  without 
spending  time  and  energy  in  elaborating  its  details.  Miss  Buss 
had  this  unusual  power  to  an  unusual  extent,  and,  in  addition  to 
this,  she  had  a  strong  interest  in  details  when  they  were  brought 
before  her  notice.  I  was  struck  with  the  marked  difference  between 
her  treatment  of  work  for  which  she  was  responsible  and  that  in 
which  she  was  interested  but  not  finally  responsible.  In  her  own 
school  she  was  not  only  interested  in  every  detail,  but  felt  herself 
responsible  for  it.  Sometimes,  indeed,  those  who  loved  her  wished 
that  she  could  have  realized  that  her  own  strength  and  energy  were 
far  more  valuable  to  the  school  than  were  the  details  on  which 
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these  were  spent.  On  the  other  hand,  I  think  one  of  the  best 
lessons  she  ever  taught  me  was  the  vast  importance  of  looking  after 
•every  detail  one's  self.  Her  attitude  towards  our  own  college  was 
quite  different ;  and,  interested  as  she  was  in  every  detail,  however 
small,  she  always  seemed  to  realize  the  two  or  three  important 
points  which  must  never  be  lost  sight  of,  and  to  be  perfectly  willing 
to  allow  others  to  settle  the  detail.  I  mention  this  because  it  was 
suggested  to  me  when  she  helped  to  start  this  college  that  she  was 
so  accustomed  to  be  responsible  for  every  detail  in  her  own  large 
institution  that  she  would  probably  wish  to  exercise  the  same 
management  in  our  college.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth,  for  she  always  knew  the  line  beyond  which  help  and  sugges- 
tion ceased  to  be  real  help.  ... 

"The  college,  however  poor  in  one  sense,  is  rich  in  memories 
of  her  interest  in  it.  She  made  so  many  visits  in  early  days,  chatted 
with  the  students,  sent  us  books  and  pictures,  and  loved  us  and 
believed  in  us  with  a  love  and  faith  which  will  go  far  to  make  us 
what  she  hoped  we  might  become  ! 

"  What  I  owe  to  her  personally  I  cannot  put  into  words.  Her 
belief  in  me  was  a  constant  inspiration,  and  her  love  for  me  a 
constant  comfort.  My  life  is  infinitely  richer  because  I  have 
known  and  loved  her,  and  I  am  hoping  to  pay  interest  on  the 
heavy  debt  I  owe  her  by  holding  out  occasionally  a  helping  hand 
to  other  teachers. 

"  I  often  think  that  we  cannot  yet  realize  the  vast  difference  it 
has  made  to  our  development  of  secondary  education  for  girls  that 
our  pioneers  were  large-hearted,  unselfish  women  like  Miss  Buss, 
Miss  Clough,  and  Miss  Davies.  We  are  passing  on  to  new  times 
and  new  difficulties,  having  lost  many  of  the  old  leaders,  but  the 
memory  of  their  wise  words  and  brave  deeds  is  still  with  us,  and 
I  do  not  think  that  English  teachers  will  ever  forget  the  life  of 
Frances  Mary  Buss." 


Note. — At  the  opening  of  the  new  buildings  of  the  Cambridge 
Teachers'  College,  by  the  Marquis  of  Ripon,  on  October  19,  1895, 
fullest  recognition  was  given  by  all  the  speakers  to  Miss  Buss' 
share  in  the  origination  of  this  work.  The  ceremony  began  by  the 
planting  of  trees  to  the  memory  of  Miss  Buss  and  of  Miss  Clough, 
by  the  Rev.  S.  Buss  and  Miss  B.  A.  Clough  ;  followed  by  the 
"  Hymn  of  Work,"  which  has  for  motto— 

' '  We  work  not  for  school,  but  for  life ; 
We  toil  not  for  time,  but  for  eternity." 


CHAPTER   XIII. 

GENERAL   INTERESTS. 

"  Works  are  no  more  than  animate  faith  and  love." 

Longfellow. 

In  spite  of  the  heavy  demands  of  her  own  special  duties, 
Miss  Buss  found  time  for  much  public  work  in  which  to 
use  her  large  experience. 

She  always  knew  exactly  what  she  was  doing  and 
what  she  intended  to  do.  In  the  expressive  colloquialism, 
she  was  "  all  there,"  and  she  was  always  there.  What- 
ever she  knew  she  knew  well,  putting  it  in  its  own 
place,  ready  for  use.  The  half-knowledge,  with  its  con- 
sequent mental  vagueness,  that  contents  most  of  us  was 
impossible  to  a  mind  so  clear  and  strong. 

And  she  knew  her  own  limitations,  never  professing 
to  go  beyond.  When  we  remember  how  wonderfully 
vivid  her  imagination  really  was,  we  are  surprised  that 
it  could  so  be  held  in  leash.  In  art  she  gave  it  free  play  ; 
and  also  in  history — the  story  of  human  life  which  is 
the  subject  of  art — she  could  let  herself  go.  We  who 
knew  her  in  Rome  could  never  question  her  power  of 
imagination. 

In  Italy,  she  not  only  found  but  she  used  her  wings. 
Elsewhere,  her  imagination  found  fullest  scope  in 
glorifying  common  things  ;  in  seeing  through  the 
commonplace,  thus  consecrating  common  duties,  and 
calling  out  the  best  and  highest  in  common  persons — 
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possibly  a  form  of  genius  more  rare  than  that  which 
can  turn  out  fine  verse  or  fine  pictures. 

Here  is  a  list  of  work  which  it  overwhelms  the 
average  mortal  merely  to  contemplate.  But  wherever 
she  found  herself  she  worked,  and  nothing  that  she 
undertook  to  do  was  left  undone. 

Miss  Buss  was  a  governor  as  well   as  founder  of   her    own 
schools. 

She  was  president  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Head-mistresses' 
Association. 

She  was  on  the  council,  and  on  three  committees  of  the  Teachers' 
Guild,  of  which  she  was  a  founder. 
She  was  on  the  council  of-- 

The  Cheltenham  Ladies'  College, 
The  Church  Schools'  Company, 
The  Maria  Grey  Training  College  for  Teachers, 
The  Cambridge  Training  College  for  Teachers, 
The  Royal  Drawing  College, 

The  Woman's  Branch  of  Swanley  Horticultural  College. 
She  was  a  governor  of — 

University  College,  London, 
Milton  Mount  College, 
Aberdare  Hall, 
West  Ham  Girls'  School, 
Grey  Coat  School,  Westminster, 
Sarah  Bonnell  School, 

London  School  of  Medicine,  and  was  also  on  the 
Committee  of  the  National  Health  Society. 
As  well  as  an  associate  of — 
College  for  Working  Women, 
London  Pupil  Teachers'  Association, 
University  Association  for  Women  Teachers, 
Art  for  Schools  Association,  and  of  the 
Somerville  Club. 
She  was  interested  in — 
The  London  Institution, 
Governesses'  Benevolent  Institution, 

Foremost  among  later  works  must  come  the  Teachers' 
Guild,  of  which  the  first  origin  is  due  to  Miss  Buss.    Like 
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most  things  undertaken  for  or  by  women,  it  began  on 
the  strictly  practical  or  economic  side ;  though  it  now 
embraces  the  highest  ideals  of  educational  possibilities. 
It  is  now  devoted  to  securing  the  best  conditions  on 
which  the  teacher  can  best  grow  ;  but  the  first  start  had 
to  deal  with  the  question  how  the  teacher  might  live 
at  all. 

And  as  we  found  the  germ  of  all  the  higher  educa- 
tion for  girls  in  the  "  Report  of  the  Governesses'  Bene- 
volent Institution,"  we  find  ourselves  going  back  to  that 
Report  for  the  origin  of  the  Guild  which  aims  at  the 
highest  development  of  the  teacher. 

Governesses,  as  a  class,  come  to  poverty  and  depend- 
ence not  from  extravagance  or  self-indulgence,  but  from 
sheer  self-sacrifice,  in  unselfish  devotion  to  the  claims 
of  relatives,  and  to  no  class  is  thrift  more  difficult.  The 
effort  to  make  it  possible  was  from  the  first  one  of  the 
leading  impulses  of  Miss  Buss'  work.  As  early  as  1866, 
a  letter  from  Dr.  Hodgson  shows  that  she  had  then 
discussed  the  subject  with  him — 

..."  You  may  remember  the  tenor  of  my  remarks  in  Camden 
Street  "on  the  '  Reports  of  the  Governesses'  Benevolent  Institution.' 
When  I  spoke  of  saving  for  one's  self,  I  wished  merely  to  give,  for 
completeness'  sake,  the  other  side  of  your  phrase  '  saving  yr<7;«  our 
friends^  The  duty  and  advantage  of  saving  are  common  to  both 
sexes.  Individual  cases  might  be  dealt  with,  or  judged,  according 
to  circumstances  ;  but  the  general  doctrine  must  be  preached  with- 
out reserve. 

"It  would  be  much  nearer  my  notion  to  say  :  '  Earn  sixpence 
a  day  (if  you  cannot  earn  more),  and  save  out  of  it  di  penny,  oc,  if 
that  be  not  possible,  then  a  halfpenny,  or  if  that  be  not  possible, 
then  7L  farthing.  In  any  amount,  however  small,  let  the  claims  of 
the  future  be  recognized.  .  .  .  Let  the  general  duty  and  wisdom 
of  saving  be  taught  and  recognized.  Then  let  the  needful  allow- 
ances be  made  in  individual  cases.  It  may  be  more  meritorious, 
because  more  difficult,  for  one  person  to  save  ;^5  than  for  another 
to  save  ;^5oo.     Let  each  judge  himself  as  he  would  another." 
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No  subject  was  more  constantly  present  to  Miss 
Buss*  mind,  but  no  practical  steps  were  taken  till,  on 
December  2,  1881,  the  Women's  Education  Union 
appointed  a  special  committee  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion of  establishing  a  Teachers'  Provident  Association, 
of  which  Miss  Buss  was  a  member,  with  Mr.  G.  C.  T. 
Bartley,  Mr.  Rowland  Hamilton,  and  Mr.  Shaen  ;  Mrs. 
Burbury  acting  as  honorary  secretary. 

In  1882,  a  plan  was  submitted  to  the  Head-mistresses' 
Association,  of  which  Miss  Buss  thus  writes  to  me — 

"  Our  Provident  Association  is  not  yet  started,  but  I  do  not 
despair.  A  lady  is  at  work  getting  up  figures,  and  if  all  is  well  in 
October,  we  shall  go  at  it  again.  By  '  we  '  I  mean  the  Association 
of  Head-mistresses.  We  want  a  sensational  article  for  our  Provi- 
dent movement.  Will  you  write  it?  I  mean,  we  want  the  fact 
of  death  in  the  workhouse,  misery  known  to  the  Ladies'  Guild,  etc., 
brought  out." 

As  member  of  one  of  the  Relief  Committees  of  the 
Working  Ladies'  Guild — a  society  founded  by  Lady 
Mary  Feilding  for  the  help  of  distressed  gentlewomen — 
I  had  heard  much  of  the  sufferings  of  governesses,  and 
had  discussed  with  Miss  Buss  the  best  ways  of  giving 
relief.  At  her  request,  I  now  wrote  a  paper  on  "  Thrift 
for  Teachers,"  in  which  I  suggested  some  co-operation 
between  the  Ladies'  Guild  and  "  some  possible  Guild  of 
Teachers^  This  paper  appeared  in  November,  1882,  in 
Miss  L.  M.  Hubbard's  Work  and  Leisure,  a  magazine 
containing  the  germ  of  many  now  important  works. 
In  August,  1 88 1,  Miss  Hubbard  had  published  a  paper 
on  "  Co-operation  among  Governesses,"  which  was  fol- 
lowed, in  December,  by  a  meeting  to  consider  the 
scheme  finally  taking  form  as  the  "  Women  Teachers' 
Self-Help  Society  " ;  with  a  Provident  Fund  and  Free 
Registry. 

Miss  Hubbard  suggested  printing  off  some  copies 
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of  my  paper,  which  Miss  Buss  circulated  among  the 
Schoolmistresses'  and  Head-mistresses'  Associations ; 
but  no  immediate  practical  results  followed,  nor  did 
anything  come  of  a  consultation  with  Mr.  Heller  to 
consider  amalgamation  with  his  Provident  Association 
of  Elementary  Teachers. 

It  was  not  till  December  i  that  Miss  Buss  wrote— - 

"  I  think  something  might  come  of  the  notion  of  the  '  Guild.' 
The  only  thing  is  that  it  does  .not  seem  sufficiently  definite  and 
practical.  .  .  .  We  have  secured  the  services  of  a  very  able 
woman,  Miss  Beth  Finlay,  as  lecturer  on  *  Savings.'  She  is  ready 
to  take  the  matter  up  as  soon  as  we  shall  have  arrived  at  some 
conclusion." 

On  February  7,  1883,  a  small  preliminary  meeting 
was  held  in  the  Library  of  the  North  London  Collegiate 
School,  of  which  Miss  Buss  writes  on  January  26 — 

"  I  saw  Miss  Ward  of  the  Training  College  on  Wednesday, 
and  find  that  she  is  very  anxious  about  a  Provident  Scheme,  She 
also  thinks  well  of  the  Teachers'  Guild  Movement.  She  suggests 
that  we  should  hold  a  very  small  meeting  of  a  few  earnest  persons. 
Will  you  be  able  to  come,  and  suggest  some  names  of  those  whom 
you  think  we  might  ask  ? " 

The  ladies  present  at  this  meeting  were  Miss  Buss, 
Miss  Metcalfe,  Miss  Agnes  J.  Ward,  Miss  Dunlop,  Miss 
Hodge,  Miss  Rouquette,  Miss  Townsend,  the  Misses 
Ridley.  Some  others  were  invited  who  were  unable 
to  be  present. 

From  the  minutes  taken  on  this  occasion,  I  find  that 
Miss  Buss  read  a  report  which  had  been  presented  to  the 
Head-mistresses'  Association,  and  discussion  followed  on 
each  point  of  this  report.  It  was  finally  agreed  that  the 
Provident  and  the  Aid  Societies  must  be  kept  apart. 

The  name  was  changed  to  that  of  "  Teachers'  Pro- 
vident Guild."    A  committee  was  formed  of  the  persons 
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then  present,  and  Miss  Jenny  Rundell  was  proposed  by 
Miss  Ward  as  honorary  secretary,  with  the  address  of 
the  Training  College,  then  in  Skinner  Street 
On  March  12,  1883,  Miss  Buss  writes — 

"  At  a  committee  meeting  of  the  Head-mistresses'  Association 
held  last  Thursday  it  was  resolved  to  establish  a  Teachers'  Guild,  . 
the  objects  of  which  were  to  be — 

(i)  To  provide  mutual  help  and  sympathy. 

(2)  To  maintain  a  high  standard  of  moral  and  mental  education. 

(3)  To  encourage  provision  for  sickness  and  old  age,  and  to 
found  Homes  of  Rest  and  Associated  Homes. 

(4)  To  assist  teachers  in  obtaining  situations. 

This  action  was  confirmed  on  March  i6th,  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Schoolmistresses'  Association,  when  Miss 
Agnes  J.  Ward  read  her  paper  on  the  "  Principles  and 
Practice  of  Thrift  among  Teachers."  At  this  meeting 
a  sub-  committee  was  formed  to  establish  the  Teachers' 
Guild. 

The  Guild  was  definitely  organized  at  the  Conference 
of  Head-mistresses,  held  in  June,  1883.  at  Croydon, 
when  Miss  Hadland,  Head-mistress  of  Milton  Mount 
College,  offered  her  services  as  honorary  secretary,  if 
the  purposes  of  the  Guild  might  be  widened  by  the 
omission  of  the  word  "  Provident."  Miss  Hadland  also 
secured  the  use  of  an  office  in  the  Memorial  Hall,  Far- 
ringdon  Street,  lent  by  her  friend  the  Rev.  R.  J.  Verrall. 
The  clerical  work  was  done  at  Milton  Mount  College, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Rev.  R.  Guest. 

A  provisional  committee  met  fortnightly,  working 
out  the  constitution  of  the  Guild,  till,  on  February  23, 
1884,  the  inaugural  meeting  was  held  in  the  rooms 
of  the  Society  of  Arts,  with  the  Right  Hon.  A.  J. 
Mundella  in  the  chair,  and  with  an  attendance  of  the 
leading  educationalists,  whose  interest  had  been  excited 
in  the  new  work. 
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At  this  meeting,  Mr.  Storr  stated  that  he — 

"  thought  it  only  right  that  the  names  should  be  given  of  the  two 
ladies  to  whom  mainly  this  movement  owes  its  initiative.  One  is 
Miss  Buss — not  only  the  doyenne  of  head-mistresses,  but  the 
mother  of  us  all — I  mean  of  us  *  Brethren  of  the  Guild.'  To  Miss 
Buss'  energy  all  the  earlier  results  are  due  before  the  accession  of 
Miss  Hadland  as  honorary  secretary,  of  whom  it  may  be  said  that 
without  her  unwearied  labours  during  these  eight  months  this 
meeting  could  not  have  been  held." 

Miss  Hadland  resigned  her  post  as  honorary  secretary 
to  Mr.  Jocelyn  De  Morgan,  who  was  appointed  secretary, 
in  the  new  rooms  taken  for  the  Guild  at  i,  Adam  Street, 
Adelphi.  He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Garrod,  at  19, 
Buckingham  Street,  and  in  the  present  office,  74,  Gower 
Street. 

With  the  appointment  of  Canon  Percival  as  president 
of  the  Guild,  Miss  Buss  and  Miss  Hadland  retired  from 
public  view,  but  for  some  time  they  continued  to  exert 
a  very  strong  influence.  Miss  Buss  was  especially 
active  in  the  appointment  of  the  secretaries,  making  full 
inquiry  before  proposing  the  candidate,  as  she  had  very 
high  ideas  of  the  qualifications  for  this  office.  The 
value  of  the  Guild  in  raising  the  professional  aspect  of 
teaching  soon  became  evident  to  her,  and  she  omitted 
nothing  that  could  work  to  this  end. 

The  same  feeling  for  struggling  teachers  that  led  to 
the  formation  of  the  Teachers'  Guild  moved  Miss  Buss 
in  the  origination  of  the  "  Teachers'  Loan  Society." 
The  idea  itself  seems  to  come  from  Miss  Beale,  who 
thus  refers  to  it  in  a  letter  to  Miss  Buss,  dated  November 
20,  1882— 

"  I  have  not  yet  had  time  to  give  the  loan  system  a  fair  trial, 
but  I  have  no  doubt  of  its  success.  ...  I  think  there  should  be 
such  a  society  attached  to  every  large  school,  and  a  small  number 
— say,   a  triumvirate — should    administer    the  funds.     We  have 
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assisted  five  now.  ...  I  do  hope  something  will  be  done  to  establish 
some  such  system.  It  is  so  much  better  morally  than  gifts  and 
scholarships,  as  it  makes  the  pupils  think  of  their  responsibilities." 

Miss  Buss  enlisted  Miss  Ewart's  interest  in  the 
scheme,  and  a  committee  was  formed  consisting  at  first 
of  Miss  Buss,  Miss  Ewart,  Mrs.  Stair-Douglas,  Mrs. 
Hertz,  Mrs.  Fitch,  Mrs.  Dockar-Drysdale,  and  myself. 
Miss  Ewart  became  honorary  secretary,  mainly  supply- 
ing the  loan-ftcnd,  and  to  the  present  time  has  devoted 
herself  to  this  work,  proving  effectually  that  the 
"  amateur  "  can  be  thoroughly  business-like,  and  that  a 
very  large  amount  of  most  useful  work  can  be  done  in 
perfect  silence,  known  only  to  those  who  have  reaped 
the  benefit  of  it. 

Every  educational  work  seemed  to  enlist  Miss  Buss' 
help,  as  we  find  that,  from  1865,  she  was  a  frequent 
visitor  at  the  Working  Women's  College,  founded  by 
Miss  Martin. 

As  early  as  1869,  Dr.  Hodgson  gauged  Miss  Buss' 
powers,  and  determined  to  use  them  in  a  sphere  wider 
than  her  own  work.     He  wrote  to  her  as  follows — 

"My  dear  Miss  Buss, 

"  I  have  a  great  favour  to  ask  from  you,  though  it  affects 
your  own  sex  more  than  it  does  me.  I  wish  your  consent  to  be 
nominated  on  the  Council  of  Preceptors.  The  meetings,  as  you 
will  observe  from  the  card  enclosed,  are  only  eight  in  the  year,  and 
all  these  need  not  be  attended.  But  no  lady  has  ever  yet  been  on 
the  council,  and  some  of  us  are  determined  to  break  through  the 
barrier  of  custom  which  obstructs  the  doorway  left  open  by  the 
constitution  of  the  council.  You  will  have  a  large  and  powerful 
support,  and  success  is  almost  certain,  even  at  the  first  attempt. 

"  This  will  be  a  battle  worth  fighting.  I  have  written  to  every 
member  of  the  council  whom  I  have  thought  at  all  accessible  to 
reason,  and  every  answer  is  favourable.  Now,  I  confidently  reckon 
on  your  passive  support.  You  are  not  required  either  to  labour, 
or  to  wait,  at  least  beyond  the  nth  inst.,  when  the  election  will 
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take  place.     Your  consent  is  all  that  is  needed,  and  I  am  sure,  for 
the  sake  of  the  principle  involved,  you  will  not  withhold  it." 

"Dec.  16,  1869. 
"  You  would  see  from  the  papers  that  you  were  elected  on  the 
council.     Though  you  come  after  the  three  gentlemen  on  the  list, 
you  came  before  them  in  the  voting.     You  had  fourteen  votes,  each 
of  them  had  only  twelve." 

In  1 87 1,  apropos  to  a  deputation  from  the  College 
of  Preceptors,  Dr.  Hodgson  again  writes — 

"  My  dear  Miss  Buss, 

"  I  am  very  sorry  that  you  are  in  such  a  chaos.  I  think 
it  extremely  important  that  the  claims  of  women  to  equality  of 
recognition  in  all  education  should  be  kept  in  view.  They  are  too 
apt  to  be  forgotten  by  even  those  who  are  in  principle  favourable, 
so  inveterate  is  the  inequity^  i.e.  iniquity,  of  English  practice  in 
this  respect.  Your  presence  on  the  deputation  will  be  a  valuable 
protest  as  regards  both  the  existence  of  the  claims  themselves  and 
the  fact  of  their  being  recognized  by  educational  bodies.  The  nail 
must  be  struck  on  the  head  again,  and  again,  and  again.  Wonderful 
has  been  the  advance  already  made,  but  the  battle  is  very  far  from 
being  already  won. 

*'  Yours  ever  truly, 

"  W.  B.  Hodgson." 

In  1873,  Miss  Buss  sent  me  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Christie,  proposing  to  elect  her  a  Life-governor  of 
University  College,  in  which  she  adds — 

"  Could  you  write  to  Mr.  Christie  in  such  a  way  as  to  answer 
his  question  about  my  '  services  to  education  '  t 

"  I  cannot  well  see  my  way  to  a  fair  estimate  of  my  own  work. 
At  all  events,  it  is  easier  for  some  one  else  to  estimate  it  for  me." 

Her  own  letter  to  Mr.  Christie  may  be  given — 

"202,  Camden  Road,  Dec.  5,  1873. 
"Dear  Mr.  Christie, 

"  I  fully  see  the  principle  you  desire  to  assert  by  pro- 
posing me  as  a  Life-governor  of  University  College,  and  I  shall 
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be  very  grateful,  not  only  for  the  honour  conferred  on  me,  if  I  am 
elected,  but  also  for  the  great  impetus  which  would  be  given  to 
women's  education,  by  such  a  recognition.  University  College  has 
been,  of  late  years,  so  liberal  to  women  that  I  trust  the  opposition 
to  such  a  course  as  you  propose  would  be  less  than  formerly. 

"  I  send  you  a  pamphlet  containing  a  sketch  of  the  origin  of 
our  two  schools,  but  as  we  have  made  much  progress  since  it  was 
written,  and  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  put  a  fair  estimate  on  my  own 
share  of  the  success,  I  have  asked  one  of  our  lady  trustees  to  give 
you  an  estimate.  I  am  sure  you  will  shortly  hear  from  her. 
"  With  many  thanks, 

"  Believe  me, 

"Frances  M.  Buss. 


At  the  end  of  1894,  when  Lord  Reay  "deplored  the 
loss  of  many  distinguished  members  of  the  college," 
Miss  Buss'  name  appears  in  a  very  notable  list,  including 
Lord  Bowen,  Lord  Hannen,  Sir  Henry  Layard,  Pro- 
fessor Henry  Morley,  Sir  J.  R.  Seeley,  and  Professor 
Romanes. 

In  early  days,  the  pressure  of  her  own  work,  and  in 
later  days,  the  state  of  her  health,  often  prevented  Miss 
Buss  from  appearing  in  public.  Here  are  two  out  of 
many  invitations  declined  with  regret  on  this  account — 

"Faversham,  Sept.  24,  1871. 

"  Dear  Miss  Buss, 

"  I  begged  Miss  Ridley  to  tell  you  that  I  had  not 
ventured  to  express  our  very  great  wish  that  you  might  be  present 
at  the  Education  Conference  at  Norwich,  but  I  take  courage  now 
to  ask,  if  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  go,  whether  you  would  send 
any  written  message  or  statement  referring  to  any  point  you  most 
wish  to  draw  attention  to  yourself.  Miss  Beale  has  sent  us  a  most 
excellent  paper,  giving  her  views  on  School  Organization  in  the  form 
of  an  account  of  her  college  and  its  work.  We  hope  there  will  be 
an  earnest  discussion  of  educational  topics,  and  if  you  would  take 
part  in  it  by  writing,  if  not  in  person,  you  would  greatly  enhance 
the  value  of  the  conference.     I  do  not  know  if  Miss  Ridley  or  Miss 
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Gurney  is  going,  but,  fauie  de  mieux,  I  need  not  say  how  glad  I 
should  be  to  read  any  communication  of  yours. 

"  I  do  not  yet  know  on  what  day  our  conference  is  to  be.  It 
will  form  part  of  the  work  of  the  Education  Section  of  the  congress. 

"  Ever  truly  yours, 

"Emily  A.  Shirreff." 

"  Queen's  College,  Oxford, 

"July  7,  1893. 
"  My  dear  Miss  Buss, 

"  I  am  desired  by  the  committee  appointed  to  carry  out 
the  arrangements  for  the  Conference  on  Secondary  Education  to 
request  you  to  be  so  kind  as  to  prepare  and  read,  or  cause  to  be 
read,  the  paper  on  Schools  for  Girls  (Higher  and  Second  Grade)  at 
the  first  session.  .  .  . 

"  My  wife  and  I  will  be  very  much  pleased  if  you  will  give  us 
the  pleasure  of  entertaining  you  during  such  time  as  you  may  be  in 
Oxford  during  the  conference. 

"  I  am, 

"  Yours  very  truly, 

"J.  R.  Magrath." 

Mrs.  Bryant,  who  represented  her  on  this  occasion, 
speaks  of  the  great  regret  felt  by  Miss  Buss  in  declining 
what  would  have  been  a  crowning  pleasure  in  her  life. 
She  could,  however,  take  a  very  real  satisfaction  in  the 
enjoyment  of  her  substitute.  Still  more  to  be  regretted 
was  her  inability  to  take  her  place  on  the  Second  Royal 
Commission  of  Inquiry  into  Secondary  Education,  a 
place  filled,  in  consequence,  by  Mrs.  Bryant. 

The  last  invitation  for  public  work  that  she  was  able 
to  accept  was  from  Mrs.  Fawcett — 

"  Royal  Coviviission  on  Women^s  Work. 
"  Education  Sub-committee,  2,  Gower  Street, 

"July  18,  1892. 
"  Dear  Miss  Buss, 

"  The  Education  Sub-committee  met  here  on  Thursday 
last,  and  it  was  unanimously  resolved  to  beg  you  to  become  a 
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member  of  it.  We  do  not  meet  very  often,  and  do  not  propose  to 
meet  now  till  after  the  holidays.  We  would  endeavour  to  suit  the 
day  and  time  to  your  convenience,  if  you  are  good  enough  to  consent 
to  join  us. 

"  The  present  members  of  the  committee  are  myself.  Miss  M. 
Gurney,  Miss  Kingsley,  Miss  Louisa  Stevenson,  Miss  Flora 
Stevenson,  Miss  R.  Davenport  Hill,  and  Miss  Tod. 

"  Up  to  the  present  we  have  had  only  two  meetings,  and  if  you 
are  good  enough  to  join  us,  I  would  send  you  up  our  minutes,  that 
you  may  see  what  our  short  history  has  been.  We  should  all 
greatly  value  your  counsel  and  co-operation.  If  there  are  any 
questions  you  would  like  to  ask  as  to  the  work  of  the  sub-committee 
I  shall  be  very  pleased  to  come  and  see  you  at  any  time  convenient 
to  yourself  next  Saturday. 

"  Yours  very  truly, 

"  M.  G.  Fawcett." 

This  sub-committee  received  from  the  Royal  Com- 
mission ^100  to  send  a  representative  to  report  on 
American  education,  as  shown  at  Chicago  and  elsewhere, 
and  appointed  Miss  Hughes  of  the  Cambridge  Training 
College  for  Teachers.  Five  other  ladies  went  with 
Gilchrist  Scholarships  for  the  same  sum,  and  eight  with 
Scholarships  from  the  City  Companies  of  fifty  guineas 
each.  Among  the  latter  was  Miss  Sara  A.  Burstall,  an 
old  pupil  and  present  member  of  the  staff  of  the  North 
London  Collegiate  School  for  Girls. 

The  work  connected  with  this  committee  was  very 
pleasant  to  Miss  Buss,  and  she  was  able  to  attend  many 
of  the  meetings.  She  was  also  able  to  be  at  the  con- 
cluding reception,  when  Mrs.  Fawcett  and  Miss  Gurney 
entertained  those  who  had  taken  part  in  it.  This  was 
the  last  public  occasion  on  which  Miss  Buss  was 
present,  but  Miss  Gurney  was  struck  with  her  enjoy- 
ment and  energy,  in  spite  of  her  too-evident  failure  in 
health. 

In  medical  education  for  women  she  was  from  the 
first  full  of  interest,  as  well  as  in  the  allied  branch  of 
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trained  nursing.  There  is  some  animated  correspondence 
with  Mrs.  Grey,  in  which  the  question  of  women  medical 
inspectors  of  the  girls'  gymnasiums  is  discussed,  Mrs. 
Grey  not  seeing  her  way  to  it  in  the  Company's  schools. 
But,  as  soon  as  it  was  possible,  Miss  Buss  had  secured 
this  supervision,  of  so  much  value  in  the  case  of  delicate 
girls.  Miss  Julia  Cock,  M.D.,  now  holds  the  post  at  first 
occupied  by  Mrs.  Hoggan,  M.D. 

Mrs.  Garrett-Anderson,  M.D.,  was  for  several  years 
a  member  of  the  governing  body  of  the  North  London 
Collegiate  Schools  for  Girls,  elected  as  one  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Brewers'  Company.  She  pays  affec- 
tionate tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  friend  of  many  years, 
as  she  says — 

"  There  are  very  few  people  whose  memory  I  would  wish  so 
much  to  honour  as  I  do  Miss  Buss',  and  it  is  a  real  distress  to  me 
not  to  be  free  to  be  present  on  Monday. 

"  It  is  difficult  to  say  how  much  all  who  care  for  the  uplifting  of 
women  owe  to  her,  both  as  a  pioneer  and  in  her  splendid  work  as  a 
schoolmistress.  I  hope  and  believe  that  her  name  will  long  be 
cherished  and  honoured." 

Mrs.  Thorne,  also  among  medical  pioneers,  speaks 
strongly  too — 

"  She  has  been  such  a  good  friend  to  women  that  all  will  feel  her 
loss,  more  particularly  those  who  had  the  privilege  of  her  personal 
friendship.  From  time  to  time,  in  the  course  of  the  past  fifty  years, 
1  have  been  in  occasional  contact  with  her,  and,  though  so  many 
had  far  greater  claims  upon  her  interest  than  I,  I  always  knew  that 
I  could  turn  to  her  as  a  good  friend  if  necessary.  She  was  one  of 
the  earliest  supporters  of  the  medical  education  of  women,  and 
was  one  of  the  governors  of  the  London  School  of  Medicine  for 
Women." 

The  question  of  the  employment  of  women  was  one 
that  touched  Miss  Buss  more  closely  than  any  other, 
since  the  needs  of  women  was  the  very  mainspring  of 
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her  efforts  in  education.  Any  opening  that  would 
attract  the  girls  not  fitted  for  teaching  was  sure  of  her 
support.  Here  is  a  note,  dated  March  ii,  1875,  of 
interest  at  the  present  date — 

"  A  new  department  is  about  to  be  created  in  the  Post-office. 
It  is  to  consist  entirely  of  ladies  by  birth  and  education,  who  will 
have  to  pass  an  examination  in  (i)  handwriting  and  orthography, 
(2)  English,  (3)  arithmetic,  and  (4)  geography.  Thirty  ladies  are 
to  be  nominated  as  quickly  as  possible,  out  of  whom  ten  will  be 
selected  as  first-class  clerks,  with  a  beginning  salary  of  ;^8o  per 
annum. 

"  Would  this  be  of  the  least  use  to  your  friend  ?  If  so,  there  is 
no  time  to  be  lost." 

The  placing  of  women  on  the  School  Board  and 
on  Boards  of  Guardians  enlisted  most  active  co-opera- 
tion from  Miss  Buss  from  the  earliest  days  of  such 
movements.  In  her  busiest  times  she  could  always 
arrange  for  a  drawing-room  meeting,  and  much  can- 
vassing work  was  arranged  at  Myra  Lodge,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  first  School  Board  elections.  Every 
one  who  can  remember  those  days  will  recall  the 
excitement  and  enthusiasm  with  which  she  greeted  the 
arrival  of  the  post-card  with  the  announcement — 

Garrett 47)558 

Huxley 1 3,494 

The  elections  of  Miss  Davies,  Miss  Chessar,  Miss 
Garrett,  and  Mrs.  Maitland  on  the  School  Board,  and 
of  Lady  Lothian,  Miss  Andrews,  and  Miss  Lidgett  on 
the  St.  Pancras  Board  of  Guardians,  were  events  that 
made  the  "  seventies  "  stirring  times  for  women.  And 
in  this  stir  Miss  Buss  came  very  much  to  the  front.  She 
never  could  make  a  speech  in  public  herself,  but  she  was 
the  cause  of  many  speeches  that  were  made  then  and 
since  then. 
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Like  SO  many  of  the  most  thoughtful  women-leaders, 
Miss  Buss  placed  the  Suffrage  Question  in  the  fore- 
front of  things  likely  to  help  the  position  and  moral 
power  of  women.  She  saw  no  discrepancy  between 
the  possession  of  a  vote  and  the  development  of  the 
domestic  virtues  ;  and  she  believed  that  the  possession 
of  power  would  tend  to  make  women  worthy  to  use  it, 
in  opposition  to  the  other  view  that  it  may  be  well  to 
educate  them  for  this  use  before  giving  it.  We  used 
often  to  argue  this  matter,  as  I  inclined  to  the  latter 
view,  though  I  could  not  be  blind  to  the  utter  absurdity 
of  refusing  to  such  women  as  Frances  Mary  Buss  the 
power  given  to  the  most  illiterate  or  debased  peasant. 

In  politics.  Miss  Buss  was  led  by  her  heart,  as  most 
women  will  be  to  the  end  of  time,  being  the  missing 
factor  that  will,  in  the  good  days  coming,  redeem  and 
raise  political  life  from  its  present  depths.  This  woman 
was  inevitably  on  the  side  of  Progress  and  Reform,  and 
being  herself  too  wise  to  even  imagine  unwisdom,  might 
easily  have  been  led  too  far  where  her  sympathies  were 
touched ;  as,  for  example,  on  the  Home  Rule  question, 
into  which  she  threw  herself  with  all  the  ardour  with 
which  in  her  youth  she  had  followed  the  Anti-Slavery 
movement  in  America,  and,  later  in  life,  the  War  of 
Italian  Unity. 

Here  is  a  little  story  told  by  one  of  her  friends, 
which  is  very  characteristic — 

"She  liked  us  for  being  in  favour  of  Home  Rule  for  Ireland. 
One  night,  at  Myra  Lodge,  she  sounded  me  on  my  political  views. 
I  tried  to  evade  her  questions,  and  said  I  feared  my  views  would 
be  unpalatable  to  her  (she  looked,  to  my  thinking,  like  a  Tory). 
When,  after  much  pressure,  I  said,  to  show  how  bad  I  was,  '  Well, 
Miss  Buss,  if  you  must  know,  then  I  approve  of  Home  Rule  ! '  she 
skipped  over  the  room  like  a  girl  of  seventeen,  to  Mrs.  Bryant,  and 

said,  in  delighted  tones, '  Mrs.  Bryant,  Mr. is  a  Home  Ruler  ! ' 

and  brought  her  over  to  me.    It  was  delightful  to  see  her  pleasure  !  " 
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It  was  not  delightful  to  refuse  her  that  pleasure  by 
not  responding  sufficiently  to  her  enthusiasm,  much  as 
I,  for  one,  would  have  liked  to  do  so.  But  it  made  no 
difference  whether  one  quite  said  as  she  did,  or  not ; 
for  she  might  have  suggested  those  words  of  George 
Eliot's :  "  That  seems  to  me  ver>'  great  and  noble — 
the  power  of  respecting  a  feeling  one  does  not  share 
or  understand."  In  all  discussions  it  was  hers  "gently 
to  hear,  kindly  to  judge."  For  real  tolerance  it  would 
have  been  as  difficult  to  match  her  as  in  the  strength 
and  vigour  with  which  she  maintained  her  own  ground. 
That  she  was  loyal  to  England  if  tender  to  Ireland  her 
words  to  her  nephew  show,  when  she  says — 

"Sept.  24,  1 89 1. 
"  Are  you  coming  with  your  choir  to  the  Naval  Exhibition  ? 
Naval  recruiting  has  gone  up  twenty  per  cent,  since  the  opening  of 
this  exhibition  !  I  have  paid  a  second  visit,  and  am  more  than 
ever  proud  and  thankful  to  be  an  Englishwoman.  We  are,  indeed 
— in  spite  of  our  many  sins — a  great  nation,  the  greatest  on 
earth." 

Whilst  firmly  centred  at  home,  her  sympathies  still 
widened  out  to  all  the  world.  Miss  E.  A.  Manning 
writes  on  this  point — 

"As  illustrating  the  wide  sympathies  of  Miss  Buss  outside  her 
effective  and  concentrated  work,  I  am  glad  to  have  the  opportunity 
of  referring  to  the  friendly  interest  she  showed  in  regard  to  the 
visits  to  this  country  of  students  from  India.  To  such  as  desired 
to  see  the  working  of  the  North  London  Collegiate  School  she 
gave  warm  welcome  ;  and,  whenever  she  was  able,  she  attended 
the  soirees  of  the  National  Indian  Association,  entering  with  a  most 
kindly  spirit  into  their  object,  that  of  promoting  intercourse  and 
mutual  knowledge  between  individuals  of  different  races.  Naturally 
the  progress  of  Indian  women  especially  attracted  her  attention, 
and  she  liked  to  take  occasions  of  bringing  it  to  the  notice  of  her 
pupils.  In  1885  Miss  Buss  (with  the  permission  of  the  governors 
of  the  school)  arranged  for  a  meeting,  in  the  Great  Hall,  of  the; 
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National  Indian  Association,  where  Mr.  M.  M.  Bhownaggree, 
CLE.,  read  a  comprehensive  paper  on  the  'Conditions  and  Pro- 
spects of  the  Education  of  Indian  Women,'  and  we  were  afterwards 
hospitably  entertained  by  her  in  the  gymnasium.  At  a  later  date 
I  gave  an  address  at  an  'old  pupils'  meeting'  upon  'Home  Life 
and  Customs  in  India.' 

"  I  may  add  that  when  Mr.  Soubramanyam,  of  Madras,  now  a 
very  successful  barrister,  came  to  England,  accompanied  by  his 
wife  (who  was  almost  the  first  Indian  lady  to  venture  on  such  an 
undertaking).  Miss  Buss  made  their  acquaintance,  and  they  have 
always  remembered  her  friendly  attentions  during  their  three  years' 
stay  here.  The  fact  that  many  of  her  pupils  had  taken  up  medical 
and  educational  work  in  India,  and  had  temporarily  settled  there, 
tended  to  strengthen  her  interest  in  the  conditions  of  life  in  that 
country ;  but  I  was  constantly  struck  by  her  full,  free  recognition 
of  all  efforts  for  good,  even  though  she  had  not  time  nor  opportunity 
to  enter  into  the  practical  details  of  such  efforts.  Her  sympathetic 
encouragement,  as  well  as  her  example,  inspired  many  with  hope- 
fulness and  persistence." 

She  was  greatly  interested  in  the  Peace  Society, 
and  did  much  to  promote  the  formation  of  a  woman's 
auxiliary  of  that  society,  first  suggested  at  a  meeting 
held  on  June  2,  1873,  at  the  house  of  my  father,  when 
Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  of  Boston,  spoke,  with  Professor 
J.  R.  Seeley  in  the  chair.  My  father  had  offered  a 
prize  of  ^5  for  the  best  essay  written  by  Miss  Buss' 
pupils,  and  won  by  Miss  Edith  Kemp. 

In  the  following  year,  Miss  Buss  was  at  home,  on 
June  2,  "to  the  friends  of  the  Woman's  Peace  Move- 
ment," and  a  paper  was  read  by  Miss  Bennett,  "On  the 
Best  Way  for  Women  to  use  their  Influence  to  prevent 
War."  A  resolution  was  adopted  to  the  effect  that 
"the  meeting  forms  itself  into  a  local  committee  in 
connection  with  (or  in  support  of)  the  Peace  Society." 

In  reference  to  this  meeting,  Miss  Buss  has 
written — 

"  We  certainly  should  form  ourselves  into  a  branch  committee, 
and  local,  as  Mrs.  Southey  (the  honorary  secretary)  lives  on  the 
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other  side  of  the  water.     If  many  were  formed,  we  might  have  a 
grand  meeting  of  all  the  branches,  once  a  year,  at  St.  James'  Hall. 
"  I  think  it  better  to  strengthen  existing  organizations  than  to 
start  new  ones.     I  like  your  leaflet." 

The  meetings  of  the  branch  went  on  for  several 
years,  and  then,  for  want  of  support,  it  came  to  an  end. 

Temperance  was  another  subject  in  which  she  took 
increasing  interest,  as  it  came  more  directly  before  her 
in  the  work  of  the  Rev.  Septimus  Buss  and  his  ener- 
getic wife,  so  well  known  in  Shoreditch.  Miss  Buss 
became  practically  an  abstainer,  and  the  subject  was 
brought  before  the  old  pupils  on  more  than  one  oc- 
casion. Miss  Frances  Willard  received  an  enthusiastic 
welcome  at  one  of  these  meetings,  and  a  note  to  her 
shows  the  feeling  of  the  head-mistress — 

"  Myra  Lodge,  Jan.,  1893. 
"Dear  Miss  Willard, 

"  As  one  of  the  many  Englishwomen  who  have  long 
known  and  admired  your  great  work  in  the  United  States,  I  send 
you  a  hearty  greeting. 

"  I  felt  it  a  great  privilege  to  be  personally  introduced  to  you, 
and  only  regret  that  the  necessity  of  rest  during  the  holidays  has 
prevented  me  from  attending  some  of  the  large  meetings  called  to 
do  honour  to  you  as  a  teacher  and  a  leader  in  the  great  cause  of 
temperance. 

"  Believe  me, 

"  Very  faithfully  yours, 

"  Frances  M.  Buss." 

From  the  nature  of  her  own  work,  Miss  Buss  was 
unable  to  take  any  active  part  in  the  work  of  Mrs. 
Josephine  Butler,  Miss  EUice  Hopkins  and  others,  for 
the  promotion  of  a  higher  standard  of  morals  ;  but  her 
sympathy  was  with  every  wise  effort  in  this  direction, 
and,  in  several  instances,  when  her  head  disapproved 
the  means  used,  her  heart  went  out  to  the  sufferer  from 
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rash  but  well-meant  endeavours.  I  can  recall  the 
intense  feelings  with  which  she  told  me  of  the  direct 
action  of  the  Queen  in  relation  to  a  well-known  case  of 
this  kind.  Of  such  sympathy  Mrs.  Percy  Bunting 
speaks  warmly — 

"  How  much  she  has  done  in  her  Ufe,  and  with  how  true  and 
loyal  a  spirit  1  She  has  always  been  so  high  in  tone,  and  courageous, 
and  generous-hearted,  and  warm  in  friendship.  She  has  always 
lived  a  noble  life,  and  we  women  owe  her  in  particular  a  debt 
of  gratitude.  She  has  taken  a  broad  view  of  what  was  needed,  and 
has  used  her  influence  all  along  the  line,  as  it  were,  for  the  welfare 
of  women. 

"  And  now  she  rests  in  God.  Renewed  and  enlarged,  she  will 
in  some  way  realize  what  she  hoped  and  prayed  for  here.  I  think 
her  example  and  influence  have  left  a  good  harvest,  as  it  is.  As 
women  look  back,  they  will  always  feel  that  she  was  one  who 
helped  their  cause  in  the  days  of  its  unpopularity.  And  she  has 
her  reward." 

All  workers  among  the  poor  know  her  helpfulness, 
and  strong  testimony  comes  especially  from  the  clergy 
of  Holy  Trinity.  But  the  best  must  always  remain 
untold,  as  being  associated  with  the  deepest  life  of  those 
helped.  In  London,  in  the  midst  of  her  busy  life,  she 
could  not  give  much  of  personal  effort  or  time  to  the 
very  poor,  though  she  could  and  did  give  sympathy,  as 
well  as  substantial  help,  without  stint.  But  at  Boscombe 
she  could  use  her  leisure  as  she  pleased,  and  Miss 
Edwards,  who  during  her  long  residence  with  her  knew 
her  life  intimately,  gives  us  a  little  glimpse  of  her 
there — 

"  It  is  largely  owing  to  the  fact  that  Miss  Buss  lived  up  to  what 
she  taught,  morally  and  spiritually,  that  she  has  been  such  a  power 
in  so  many  hundreds  of  lives.  She  was  so  generous  and  kind- 
hearted,  always  ready  to  help  others  to  help  themselves.  At  her 
country  cottage  she  would  regularly  send,  and  occasionally  take 
with  her  own  hands,  relief  in  various  forms  to  those  who  needed  it." 

X 
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A  story  of  her  consideration  for  her  old  cabman  has 
already  been  given,  but  a  very  recent  sequel  may  be 
added,  as  showing  how  Downes'  own  feeling  went  on 
after  his  death  to  his  successor,  who  recently  took  the 
opportunity,  in  recognizing  an  old  "  Myra  girl,"  to  lead 
up  to  a  talk  about  Miss  Buss,  ending  by  his  saying, 
"  They  do  say  there's  as  good  fish  in  the  sea  as  ever 
came  out  of  it,  but  we  shall  wait  long  enough  for  another 
like  thatV 

Also,  at  the  funeral,  an  old  pupil,  who  could  not  get 
into  the  church  for  the  press,  heard  one  of  the  crowd 
remark,  "  If  all  funerals  were  like  this,  every  one  could 
not  be  buried  !  "  To  which  a  poor  woman  responded, "  If 
everybody  was  as  good  as  that  good  woman,  earth  would 
be  heaven,  and  no  one  would  need  to  be  buried  ! " 

In  addition  to  all  that  she  did  accomplish  Miss  Buss 
had  dreams  that  failed  of  realization  for  want  of  time 
and  strength.  Here  is  one,  of  which  we  often  talked, 
though  circumstances  were  too  strong  against  our  action 
in  the  matter — 

"  When  you  and  I  can  have  a  talk,  I  want  to  suggest  to  you  the 
beginning,  on  a  small  scale,  of  an  orphanage,  like  Miss  Haddon's. 
You  and  J.  might  adopt  it  ?  I  should  want  you  to  let  me  throw  the 
force  of  our  school  into  it,  making  clothes,  helping  the  outfits, 
finding  places,  etc.  Surely,  too,  we  could  find  some  volunteer 
teachers  among  the  old  pupils  ?  We  might  always  notice  it  in  our 
magazine,  too,  and  so  make  friends  for  it.  I  feel  honestly  that,  at 
present,  /  could  not  undertake  the  responsibility,  though  I  would 
help  as  much  as  I  could. 

"  What  say  you  ?  Do  not  set  it  aside  without  thought.  You 
and  your  parents  do  so  much  already  that  it  would  only  be  concen- 
trating your  efforts.  A  little  house  and  a  good  matron  are  wanted. 
I  think  my  dear  cousin  would  take  an  interest  in  it,  and  let  the  girls 
have  some  training,  as  servants,  in  my  house." 


BOOK   III. 
LATER   YEARS. 


CHAPTER   I. 

IN    THE   HOLIDAYS. 

"  The  habit  of  viewing  things  cheerfully,  and  of  thinking  about  life 
hopefully,  may  be  made  to  grow  up  in  us,  like  any  other  habit." 

Those  who  never  saw  Miss  Buss  in  real  holiday  mood 
could  not  be  said  to  know  her  at  all.  As  an  educa- 
tionalist she  was  instructive,  admirable,  awe-inspiring ; 
but  as  a  friend  and  companion  attractive,  captivating, 
lovable.  She  talked  "  education "  where  she  thought 
her  hearers  were  interested,  and  this  subject  always 
interested  herself.  Also,  she  often  went  on  little  educa- 
tional missions  of  advice  or  instruction,  and  then  poured 
out  of  her  full  stores  very  freely.  But  such  occasions 
were  not  holidays.  When  she  took  holiday,  she  took  it 
thoroughly,  and  those  who  joined  her  holiday  parties 
all  speak  of  them  as  Miss  Hickey  speaks  of  one  which 
we  enjoyed  together — 

"  I  had  met  Miss  Buss  before,  but  the  first  time  I  really  knew 
her  was  when  we  spent  that  Christmas  at  Clifton  with  her  and  you 
and  Mrs.  Bryant  and  Miss  Emma  Elford  and  Mr.  Frank  Buss. 
And  since  then  I  have  even  felt  that  no  one  could  have  truly 
known  her  who  had  never  been  with  her  '  out  of  school,'  and  I 
have  been  very  glad  to  have  then  laid  the  foundation  of  a  true 
friendship  with  so  great  and  noble  a  woman. 

"  Most  people  know  of  her  remarkable  power  as  an  organizer  ; 
of  her  intense  interest  in  her  work  ;  of  her  high  conscientiousness  ; 
of  her  openness  to  new  ideas,  and  readiness  to  give  a  fair  test  to 
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new  methods  ;  but  few  people  are  aware  of  the  power  she  had  of 
throwing  off  the  schoolmistress,  and  of  not  only  entering  into 
interests  completely  apart  from  educational  ones,  but  of  entering 
into  them  with  an  unconsciousness  of  her  position,  and  an  ignoring 
of  what  she  had  done." 

This  stay  at  Clifton  was  memorable  to  me  in  my 
discovery  of  Miss  Buss  as  a  housekeeper.  She  managed 
for  all  the  party — indeed,  I  do  not  think  any  one  of  us 
could  possibly  have  ventured  on  arrangements  or  other 
management  while  she  was  there  to  do  it.  Her  readi- 
ness, skill,  and  economy  made  a  deep  impression  on  us. 

On  another  occasion,  years  later,  she  came  as  our 
guest  to  my  sister  and  myself  at  Torquay.  Up  to 
Christmas  we  had  revelled  in  sunshine,  driving  every 
day  in  an  open  carriage,  and  to  this  we  invited  her  ;  also 
choosing  for  her  the  room  with  the  finest  view.  But  she 
came  for  a  week  of  fog,  such  (so  we  were  told)  as  Tor- 
quay had  never  before  known.  We  had  one  or  two  misty 
drives,  and  the  view  was  rarely  visible.  But  she  took  it 
as  it  came  with  placid  sweetness, working,  reading.or  talk- 
ing, and  was  the  least  exacting  guest  we  had  ever  known. 
And,  afterwards,  she  could  only  recall  the  fact  of  com- 
plete restfulness,  forgetting  that  there  had  been  a  fog. 

Here  is  a  note  by  Miss  Crane  to  the  same  effect — 

"  Twice  we  all  joined  her  summer  holiday — once  at  La  Bour- 
boule,  and  another  time  at  Schlangenbad.  I  remember  how  she 
used  to  enter  into  the  pleasure  and  fun  of  our  little  afternoon  tea- 
parties,  given  alternately  by  her  party  and  ours,  each  vying  with 
the  other  in  making  the  most  of  our  limited  paraphernalia.  And 
how  she  enjoyed  the  German  custom  of  taking  meals  al  fresco  on 
every  possible  occasion,  in  spite  of  gnats  and  other  buzzing  insects  I 
She  was  always  quick  to  see  and  enter  into  fun,  taking  pains  to 
enlighten  those  whose  perceptions  were  less  keen.  Her  hearty 
laugh  filled  one  with  joy." 

The  same  thing  is  given  in  greater  detail  by  Miss 
Bird,  who  says — 
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"  I  had  known  Miss  Buss  for  years,  and  always  felt  attracted  to 
her,  but  I  never  knew  her  in  her  unreserved  moods  until  that  visit 
to  Kissingen,  in  1882.  We  were  all  up  in  the  morning  betimes,  and 
used  to  meet  on  the  Parade  to  drink  the  waters.  There  were  some 
wonderful  bread-stalls,  with  an  astonishing  variety  of  fancy  breads 
and  innocent  cakes,  where  we  bought  bread  for  our  breakfast,  and 
also  laid  in  a  stock  for  afternoon  tea.  We  were  a  party  of  eight, 
and  we  used  to  take  turns  in  giving  each  other  tea.  When  it  came 
to  Miss  Buss'  turn  to  entertain,  she  used  to  take  pains  to  select  her 
cakes,  that  we  all  felt  eclipsed.     We  called  her  '  ostentatious,'  and 

*  vulgar,'  and  '  low,'  and  she  rippled  with  merriment,  and  seemed  to 
enjoy  being  treated  as  an  ordinary  human  being.     She  was  taking 

*  mud  baths  '—that  look  as  formidable  and  ugly  as  they  sound — a  sort 
of  peat  mixture  that  is  supposed  to  draw  from  the  body  all  its  aches 
and  pains.  I  had  seen  in  a  window  the  picture  of  a  woman 
emerging  from  her  '  mud,'  and  when  Miss  Buss  was  fractious,  and 
made  excuses  for  not  joining  in  the  light  frivolities  of  the  place,  I 
used  to  say,  '  Well,  if  you  refuse,  I  will  post  that  picture  to  the 
College  to  be  exhibited,  and  the  pupils  will  then  see  the  degradation 
of  Miss  Buss  ! '  This  threat  acted  like  magic,  and,  laughing 
heartily,  she  used  to  comply.  She  giew  bright  and  light-hearted, 
and  contributed  her  full  share  of  amusing  stories." 

Miss  E.  P.  Hughes  records  another  of  these  times  of 
relaxation — 

"  I  spent  a  Christmas  holiday  with  her  at  Cannes.  She  knew 
that  I  had  travelled  little  at  that  time,  and  she  stopped  at  Avignon, 
Nimes,  and  Aries,  to  show  me  some  of  the  old  Roman  antiquities. 
Her  energy  and  intense  interest  in  everything  was  simply  wonderful. 
I  had  chiefly  seen  the  educational  side  of  her  life  befoi-e  this,  and 
it  was  a  revelation  to  me  that  she  knew  so  much  and  cared  so  much 
for  other  things.  I  am  a  fairly  good  traveller  myself,  and  keen 
about  seeing  new  places,  but  I  confess  myself  completely  beaten 
over  and  over  again.  I  do  not  think  that  many  people  realize  the 
enormous  amount  of  work  she  got  through,  so  much  of  it  being 
unknown  except  to  a  few.  .  .  .  She  was  always  ready  to  enjoy  a 
laugh.  I  can  see  her  now,  sitting  in  the  great  amphitheatre  at 
Nimes,  enjoying  my  discomfiture  when  I  discovered  that,  through 
my  ignorance  of  South  French  patois,  I  had  mistaken  our  guide's 
description  of  a  Sunday  bull-fight  for  a  meeting  of  the  Salvation 
Army  !     At  Aries  I  was  severely  bitten  by  the   love  of  Roman 
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antiquities,  and  while  I  was  expressing  this,  in  very  Celtic  fashion, 
Miss  Buss  said  she  must  take  me  to  Rome  some  day,  and  laughingly 
gave  me  permission  to  be  as  mad  as  I  liked. 

"  I  am  glad  to  remember  how  happy  she  was  at  Cannes,  how 
keenly  she  noticed  all  the  beauties  of  nature,  how  warmly  she 
enjoyed  our  delight  in  what  was  new  to  us,  how  sweetly  gracious 
she  was  to  acquaintances  in  the  hotel.  I  learnt  then  for  the  first 
time  to  know  what  a  wonderful  power  of  description  she  had,  as 
she  told  me  about  her  visits  to  Italy,  and  much  about  modern 
Italian  history,  describing  several  eventful  scenes  witnessed  by 
herself.  I  can  see  the  pictures  vividly  now  which  she  painted  in 
words.  I  remember  being  surprised  at  the  extent  of  her  reading, 
and  then  realized  that  she  herself  was  so  humble  that,  until  one 
knew  her  well,  one  was  apt  to  underrate  her." 

Miss  Buss"  intimates  all  fell  into  the  habit  of  keeping 
for  her  joke-book — a  book  from  which  she  loved  to  read 
on  any  possible  occasion — any  choice  bit  of  wit  or 
humour,  to  reap  double  pleasure  in  so  sharing  it.  She 
had  that  strong  sense  of  the  ridiculous  which  so  often 
goes  with  the  keenly  sensitive  temperament,  and  which 
is  so  essential  to  perfect  balance  of  character.  Without 
this  quick  perception  of  the  incongruous  there  must  be 
a  want  of  true  perspective  in  life,  with  failure  in  the 
right  adjustment  of  the  claims  of  self  and  of  others. 
Very  great  work  can  scarcely  be  done  without  this  gift, 
since  of  all  others  it  most  tends  to  complete  sanity — to 
the  sound  mind,  if  not  to  the  sound  body — without  which 
no  greatest  work  is  ever  done.  The  intense  tempera- 
ment, lacking  this  guiding  sense,  is  almost  certain  to 
show  some  warp  or  twist  fatal  to  the  finest  achievement. 

To  this  most  helpful  power  of  turning  from  grave  to 
gay  Miss  Buss  certainly  owed  much  of  her  power  of 
sustained  work.  At  the  end  of  a  term,  she  was  able,  as 
she  so  often  said,  *'  to  lock  all  her  worries  up  in  a  drawer, 
and  leave  them  there."  She  then  gave  herself  up  to 
her  holiday  with  all  her  strength,  enjoying  with  keen 
zest  all  new  places  and  persons,  and  returning  from  her 
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travels  rested  and  refreshed.  It  is  true  that  her  notion 
of  rest  differed  not  a  little  from  that  of  average  mortals, 
who  sometimes  felt  it  something  of  a  strain  to  keep  pace 
with  energy  so  inexhaustible.  She  would  beguile  a  long 
railway  journey  with  some  stiff  reading — very  much  of 
her  reading  was  done  in  railv/ay  carriages — and,  on 
reaching  her  destination,  after  a  few  hours'  sleep  en  route, 
be  quite  fresh  for  a  day's  sight-seeing,  in  which  little 
was  left  unseen  that  merited  notice.  She  lived  to  the 
full  in  the  present  moment,  and  thus  made  the  most  of 
life,  having  learnt  to  leave  the  past  behind  her,  and  to 
wait  in  hope  for  the  future. 

Several  members  of  the  staff  speak  with  the  same 
interest  of  the  holiday  parties,  and  of  the  value  attached 
by  Miss  Buss  to  the  complete  change  of  thought  given 
by  foreign  travel,  quoting  her  frequent  saying :  "  Do  not 
run  in  one  groove ! "  as  she  exhorted  her  young  teachers 
"  to  save  up  for  a  trip  abroad."  ^  She  planned  and 
arranged  parties  in  France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  for  her 
teachers  and  their  friends,  where  they  might  take 
language  lessons  part  of  their  time,  and  for  the  rest,  go 
on  expeditions  for  "  thorough  "  sight-seeing.  And  here, 
Miss  Elford  adds — 

"  Miss  Buss  was  a  delightful  companion.  I  visited  many  places 
in  France,  Switzerland,  and  Italy  with  her,  and  she  knew  the  history 
of  every  city  and  town.    A  stay  of  three  weeks  in  the  Maderanerthal 

'  Miss  Hughes  speaks  to  this  point :  "On  two  occasions  I  went  with 
her  to  see  some  famous  Roman  schools,  as  well  as  by  her  advice  to  Naples, 
to  see  the  wonderful  school  of  Madame  du  Portugal.  It  was  a  great 
pleasure  to  accompany  her ;  she  saw  so  much,  cared  so  much,  and  com- 
pared so  admirably  what  she  saw  with  other  schools  elsewhere,  and  she 
was  so  careful  to  utilize  what  she  saw  and  heard.  She  was  always  anxious 
to  help  teachers  to  visit  the  schools  of  other  countries,  and  did  much  to 
stir  in  me  a  great  interest  in  foreign  education.  I  believe  she  first  started 
the  idea  of  travelling  scholarships  for  teachers,  and  she  felt  great  interest 
in  the  Gilchrist  Scholarship  when  it  was  founded." 
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will  never  be  forgotten,  as  she  was  able  to  enter  into  all  our  ex- 
peditions. 

"  The  young  always — men  or  women — were  attracted  by  her 
vivaciousness  of  manner  and  her  delightful  talk,  so  that  our  evenings 
in  the  hotel  were  bright  and  cheerful,  though  no  one  knew  who  she 
was  till  after  her  departure." 

She  always  became  quite  naturally  the  centre  of  any 
circle.  I  remember  one  day,  when  she  and  I  were 
staying  at  Ben  Rhydding,  we  were  in  a  corner  of  an 
almost  deserted  reading-room,  and  she  began  to  talk  in 
a  low  tone  about  the  book  she  was  reading.  It  was  not 
long  before  the  nearest  reader  laid  down  his  book  and 
came  nearer,  to  find  appreciative  listeners  to  his  good 
stories  of  Ruskin — whose  pupil  he  had  been — and  of 
other  notabilities,  as  he  and  Miss  Buss  exchanged  many 
an  anecdote  and  boji-inot  then  crisp  and  new,  though 
since  worn  threadbare.  There  was  no  more  reading 
that  morning,  every  one  who  came  in  being  very  willing 
to  join  the  laughing  circle.  Many  interesting  persons 
came  and  went  during  our  stay  at  Ben  Rhydding,  and 
it  was  curious  to  note  how  soon  they  found  her  out,  and 
how  eagerly  all  gathered  round  to  join  in  the  talks 
which  she  set  going.  She  enjoyed  it,  too,  as  she  writes 
of  it  to  her  sister — 

"  The  crowds  of  people  who  know  me  in  London  wear  me  out, 
and  I  confess  that  in  the  holidays  I  do  not  want  to  make  acquaint- 
ance recklessly.  In  a  house  like  this  there  is  no  end  to  them,  and 
I  have  literally  no  more  time  to  myself  than  I  get  at  home.  Still, 
the  experience  is  pleasant,  and  worth  having,  especially  for  Frank. 
Some  day  you  must  share  it  with  me.  It  is  a  comfort  to  be  without 
household  cares,  and  a  place  like  this  gives  one  plenty  of  opportunity 
of  studying  life." 

In  summer  she  generally  went  abroad,  and  her 
letters  give  very  graphic  accounts  of  her  experiences. 
There  is  a  very  full  description  of  Fecamp,  in  particular, 
most  interesting,  if  space  would  allow.     And  also  many 
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peeps  at  German  towns.  Miss  Crane  tells  how  Miss 
Buss  stopped  on  her  way  from  La  Bourboule  to  collect 
all  the  facts  to  be  found  in  Orleans,  for  her  lecture  on 
Joan  of  Arc,  afterwards  given  to  girls  ;  and  Mrs.  Offord, 
in  speaking  of  the  lecture,  shows  how,  at  that  remote 
date,  Miss  Buss  anticipated  the  present  cult  of  the 
Maid,  setting  her  in  the  place  now  accorded  by  a 
repentant  country. 

The  entire  change  of  life  abroad  made  it  very 
pleasant  to  Miss  Buss.    From  Berlin  she  writes,  in  1882 — 

"  Our  pleasant  holiday  is  coming  to  an  end !  Like  Sep,  I  seem 
to  revive  when  out  of  my  own  country.  Yet  I  would  not  change 
countries,  if  I  could.  Exchange  cHmates  ?  yes;  but  country?  no, 
no,  a  hundred  times  no  !  I  hke  to  be  able  to  kill  myself,  if  I 
choose,  by  going  across  a  road  at  my  own  will,  instead  of  being 
taken  care  of  by  watchful  police  and  soldiers  at  every  turn.  It  is 
dreadful  for  a  country  to  be  over-governed,  and  that  is  the  case  with 
all  the  German  towns  I  have  seen,  so  far.  We  got  here  last  night 
late  ;  the  Crown  Prince  and  Princess  were  in  our  carriage  (Frank 
and  I  started  with  Sara  Bernhardt  on  her  wedding-night !).  At 
every  point  there  are  soldiers.  The  whole  place  bristles  with  the 
detestable  military  spirit  ;  horrible  war-pictures  are  on  the  walls  of 
the  galleries,  and  military  trophies  are  everywhere.  ...  I  fear 
Prussia  will  have  to  pay — like  France — largely  for  her  'glory.'" 

But  a  volume  might  be  made  from  her  letters  in  her 
frequent  journeys  at  home  and  abroad.  She  knew  her 
native  land  well,  but  wrote  less  about  it.  A  few  extracts 
may  be  given,  especially  of  a  visit  to  Charlotte  Bronte's 
home,  during  our  stay  at  Ben  Rhydding. 

Miss  Buss  had  a  very  keen  love  of  colour,  and  to 
her  the  total  absence  of  everything  but  dull  drab  in 
Haworth  was  specially  depressing.  Houses,  stone  walls 
instead  of  hedges,  flat  tombstones  so  thick  that  no  blade 
of  grass  could  grow  between  them,  all  of  this  same  life- 
less drab,  give  an  effect  of  singular  desolation.  The 
Parsonage,  with  its  unbroken  walls,  in  which  were  set 
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flat  windows,  and  with  its  roof  of  slate,  closely  adjoins 
the  dreary  churchyard.  The  only  outlet  for  those 
passionate  young  lives  must  have  been  in  the  blue  of 
the  sky  and  in  the  changing  tints  of  the  expanse  of 
moorland  stretching  into  the  far  distance. 

But  it  is  of  the  church  that  Miss  Buss  has  most  to 
say  in  her  notes  of  the  day — 

"August  1 8,  1879. 

"  A  party  of  seven  started  at  eleven,  in  a  waggonette,  for 
Haworth,  a  drive  of  eighteen  miles  through  several  villages  and  the 
town  of  Keighley.  Haworth  (pronounced  Hortlt)  consists  of  one 
long,  straggling  street,  frightfully  steep,  so  that  one  can  neither 
drive  up  nor  down,  but  must  walk.  , 

"  We  went  to  the  Black  Bull  for  lunch,  and  then  visited  the 
church  and  churchyard.  Oh,  what  an  abomination  the  church  is  ! 
It  is  very  old,  dating  from  a  very  early  period.  It  has  only  two 
naves,  and  no  chancel,  nor  transept,  nor  anything  to  break  its 
hideous  straightness.  Where  the  communion-table  stands  is  a 
window,  small,  and,  on  both  sides,  another  window,  very  large. 
High,  worm-eaten,  rotten  pews,  a  deep  gallery  at  one  end,  and  on 
one  side,  and  broken  or  worm-eaten  beams  everywhere  ;  narrow 
seats,  on  which  it  is  impossible  to  sit  ;  no  ventilation,  the  whole 
place  reeking  with  the  accumulated  foul  air  of  centuries.  Such  is 
Haworth  Church  ! 

"  Charlotte  Bronte  died  twenty-five  years  ago — in  1855.  In  her 
time  the  organ  stood  over  the  communion-table,  and  over  the 
rectory-pew  I  It  seems  impossible,  but  this  is  a  fact.  The  successor 
to  Mr.  Bronte  has  moved  the  organ  into  the  side  gallery,  and  has 
taken  away  the  pew,  to  leave  room  for  some  benches  for  the  choir. 
In  this  church  Grimshaw,  Wesley,  and  Whitfield  preached. 

"  W^e,  of  course,  saw  Charlotte  Bronte's  wedding-register.  We 
wandered  round  the  parsonage,  which  has  been  enlarged  since  the 
time  of  the  Brontes  ;  we  walked  behind  the  house  on  the  moors, 
and  entered  the  school  where  she  and  her  sisters  taught. 

"All  the  houses  are  built  of  stone,  and  look  cold  and  grey. 
Hundreds  of  English-speaking  people  visit  the  place  yearly,  through 
the  interest  in  the  home  of  those  remarkable  women,  the  Brontes, 
and  yet  the  church  is  to  be  pulled  down  in  three  weeks'  time.  It 
seems  a  pity  that  no  one  can  be  found  to  build  a  new  church,  and 
let  the  old  one  be  preserved  that  we  and  our  successors  may  see 
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how  and  in  what  places  our  fathers  worshipped.  .  .  .  Poor  Charlotte 
Bronte  !  After  seeing  the  place,  one  understands  how  infinitely  sad 
life  must  have  been  in  it." 

In  striking  contrast  with  this  desolate  scene  was 
another  experience,  when  we  spent  a  few  very  pleasant 
days  in  the  last  home  of  George  Eliot,  at  Witley,  which 
had  been  taken  by  our  friend  Mr.  Neate.  Miss  Buss 
writes  to  her  cousin — 

" '  Daniel  Deronda '  was  written  in  her  boudoir,  now  turned  into 
a  spare  bedroom,  in  which  I  slept.  What  a  crowd  of  thoughts 
come  into  one's  mind  as  one  stands  in  that  particular  room.  If 
walls  could  speak ! 

"  The  grounds  are  3I  acres,  so  they  are  extensive  enough  to 
afford  variety.  The  house  stands  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  surrounded 
by  trees  and  shrubs.  The  sun  is  glorifying  everything,  and  the 
distant  landscape  reminds  me  of  one  of  the  lower  valleys  in  Swit- 
zerland. There  are  hills  on  hills,  low,  of  course,  in  elevation,  but 
making  the  view  very  diversified. 

"  Within  a  short  distance  lives  Birket  Foster,  and  nearer  still 
that  charming  water-colour  painter,  Mrs.  AUingham. 

"  But  my  mind  is  full  of  George  Eliot,  her  books,  her  life,  her 
struggles,  aspirations 

"  The  carriage  is  here  for  a  drive,  so  I  have  to  conclude 
abruptly." 

Here  is  a  letter  telling  of  one  of  her  summer  trips — 
the  meeting  alluded  to  being  that  first  important  inter- 
view with  the  Endowed  Schools  Commission  — 

"  Harwich,  Aug.  8,  1873. 

"  My  dear  Alfred  and  Leonie, 

"  The  sea  is  roUing  in  before  my  window  ;  except  for 
that  pleasant  sound,  nothing  else  can  be  heard !  The  sun  is 
shining  on  the  opposite  coast  of  the  river  Orwell,  while  on  my 
right  stretches  out  the  German  Ocean. 

"  Having  leisure  before  service,  and  again,  as  I  hope,  after  it, 
what  better  can  I  do  with  it  than  write  a  little  acknowledgment 
of  your  loving  letters.  .  .  . 

*'  I  left  home  last  Thursday,  met  Sep  at  Kelvedon,  stayed  there 
till  Saturday.    The  doctor,  father,  and  I  drove  to  Colchester,  thence 
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to  Manningtree  and  here,  where  we  are  planted  for  a  week.  On 
Monday  I  go  by  train  (the  father  and  uncle  drive  up,  taking  three 
days),  attend  the  meeting  on  Tuesday,  and  on  Wednesday  start  for 
Dover,  Ostend,  and  Brussels,  where  Sep  will  meet  us.  Miss  Jeanie 
Ridley  travels  with  us.  On  Saturday  week  Uncle  Henry  joins  me 
in  Brussels,  and  we  go  on  to  Cologne,  thence  sleeping  at  Mayence, 
and  going  next  morning  to  Homburg,  that  I  may,  for  the  first  and 
last  time,  see  the  gambling-tables.  They  are  to  be  closed  this 
year.  At  Heidelberg  Miss  J.  Ridley  leaves  us,  to  remain  with  her 
friends  there,  and  we  go  on  to  Zurich,  over  the  Spliigen,  returning 
by  Strasburg  and  Paris. 

"  This  route  will  take  us  to  Venice  by  way  of  the  Brenner  Pass, 
between  Munich  and  Verona. 

"  My  dear  love  to  you  all.  I  hope  our  Charlie  boy  is  having 
some  riding.     A  kiss  to  him  and  the  girls  from 

"  Your  loving  sister." 

At  Heidelberg  the  party  remained  a  few  days,  seeing 
something  of  the  country,  through  the  kindness  of  my 
sister's  friends,  who  lived  in  an  old  "  schloss "  outside 
the  town.  During  this  journey  my  sister  first  became 
really  acquainted  with  Miss  Buss,  who  wrote  afterwards 
to  me — 

"  I  learned  to  care  a  good  deal  for  your  '  child,'  and  soon — well, 
not  too  soon — found  out  how  much  lay  beneath  that  excessive 
reserve.  W.&X  flashes  were  very  interesting  to  me,  but  my  uncle's 
companionship  made  it  impossible  for  us  to  fuse,  as  you  and  I  did 
in  Edinburgh." 

In  later  years,  a  course  of  waters  at  a  German  bad 
became  a  necessity,  and  the  letters  give  sketches  of  Spa, 
Ems,  Kreuznach,  Carlsbad,  etc.,  which  may  be  summed 
up,  in  brief,  in  extracts  which  also  show  the  writer  in 
relation  to  her  own  people — 

"  Kissingen,  Aug.  20,  1885. 
"  Mein  theuerster,  allerliebster  Franz, 

"  Ich  liebe  dich  noch  und  immer.     It  is  difficult  not  to 
drop  into  German  ;  we  have  been  in  the  midst  of  it  so  long,  and 
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we  take  a  German  lesson  so  often  at  the  little  theatre.  Besides,  it 
has  such  pretty  expressions.  The  use  of  '  thou '  to  those  with  whom 
you  are  very  intimate  is  charming  !  It  is  a  loss  to  have  dropped 
it  in  English. 

"  Father  will  be  home  on  Saturday,  I  hear,  and  I  hope  he  will 
go  off  to  the  'Hebe  miitterchen  '  at  Ilfracombe.  .  .  . 

"  To-day,  for  the  first  time,  we  have  rain.  But  we  have  been  to 
the  Salind,  or  salt  springs,  and  are  now  going  to  the  theatre.  Last 
night  we  went  to  a  '  diabolisch  spiritisch  '  performance  by  a  con- 
jurer. The  Duke  of  Cambridge  sat  very  near  us,  so  near  that  we 
could  hear  nearly  all  he  was  saying." 


"Marienbad,  Aug.  16,  1886. 

"...  At  six  a.m.  a  fine  band  strikes  up  a  lovely  chorale,  which 
wakes  every  one.  Hundreds  of  people  carrying  tumblers  go  out 
on  the  promenade,  when  the  band  plays,  and  walk  about.  There  is 
so  great  a  crowd  at  the  Kreuzbruniien  that  they  form  three  lines, 
and  walk  slowly  one  after  another  till  they  get  to  the  tap,  at  which 
a  girl  is  waiting  to  serve.  Some,  I  among  them,  go  to  a  hot-water 
supply  to  mix  with  the  icy  mineral  water,  and  then  walk  for  twenty 
minutes.  After  this  interval,  we  again  get  into  line  for  a  second 
glass,  and  have  another  walk.  By  this  time  the  band  has  per- 
formed five  pieces,  all  good  music  and  well  played,  and  has  gone 
to  the  other  end  of  the  promenade,  where  there  is  another  stream, 
the  FerdinaniVs  quelle.  I  go  here  for  a  third  tumbler  and  another 
walk.  I  get  nearly  two  hours,  and  then,  but  only  then,  go  back  to 
breakfast,  which  all  heartily  enjoy. 

"  I  have  a  lovely  room,  on  the  first  floor,  beautifully  furnished, 
with  two  large  windows  looking  out  on  the  pine  forest.  Every 
window  in  Marienbad  has  a  large  cushion,  the  size  of  the  sill, 
covered  with  white  cotton.  I  find  that  these  are  to  put  your  elbows 
on  to  look  out  of  the  window. 

"  To-day  has  been  beautiful  beyond  description,  cool  and  clear, 
with  cloudless  sky,  and  the  loveliest  gleams  of  light  between  the 
pines. 

"We  leave  here  on  the  31st,  go  to  Munich  for  three  days,  and 
stay  to  see  the  famous  Gorge  of  Pfeffers,  and  then  join  Mrs. 
Hodgson  at  Serneus,  Prattigau,  Switzerland. 

"  I  write  a  card  every  day  to  mother  or  father.  Please  send 
this  on.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  have  a  card,  dearest  laddie, 
and  to  know  what  you  are  doing," 
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"  Marienbad,  Aug.  20,  1886. 

"  My  very  dear  Sep  and  Maria, 

"...  I  wish  Sep  could  get  a  chaplaincy  in  some 
German  spa,  that  would  be  so  good  for  him  and  me,  and  that  you 
and  Arthur  could  join  me  in  a  visit  to  the  same  place.  The  only 
drawback  is  the  long,  wearisome  journey.  But  one  is  repaid  for  the 
fatigue  by  the  dehghtful  air  and  the  complete  change  of  surround- 
ings. One  can  live  cheaply  too.  Our  breakfasts  cost — coffee,  tea, 
or  chocolate,  one  egg,  and  as  many  little  rolls  as  one  likes — about 
9^.  ;  dinner,  \s.  6d.  or  \s.  8d.  ;  and  supper,  10^.  or  is.  Afternoon 
tea  we  make  in  my  room.  I  have  the  largest  and  handsomest 
room  in  the  house  for  25^.,  including  everything.  My  room  is  the 
general  sitting-room,  and  where  wereceive  visitors,  of  whom  there 
are  rather  more  than  I  care  for.  The  chaplain,  Mr.  Thomas,  of 
Jesus,  Oxford,  and  his  sister,  with  whom  I  stayed  in  June,  are  here, 
with  a  fair  number  of  English  whom  they  know,  and  whom,  conse- 
quently, I  know.  There  are  four  members  of  Parliament,  Sir 
Algernon  Borthwick,  Mr.  Campbell  Bannerman,  Mr.  Hoyle,  a 
most  delightful  man,  and  Dr.  Cameron,  M.P.  for  Glasgow. 

"  After  breakfast  I  return,  and  write  or  rest,  while  the  others  go 
to  the  hills  and  sit  all  the  morning  among  the  pines,  and  some- 
times dine  at  one  of  the  forest  places. 

"  I  go  to  a  hot  mineral  bath  at  eleven,  and  at  one  we  dine.  We 
never  know  where  we  shall  have  our  next  meal,  and  very  often  have 
little  or  no  idea  of  what  a  particular  dish  we  order  may  turn  out. 
So  the  life  is  so  new  and  fresh,  so  delightful  for  a  time  that  no  one 
can  fail  to  enjoy  it.  The  band  plays,  there  is  a  theatre,  there  are 
splendid  concerts,  two  libraries,  besides  endless  walks  and  views 
in  the  woods.  The  air  is  scented  by  the  pines,  and  by  the  wonderful 
flowers.  We  could  hardly  be  happier,  in  the  quiet  way  that  becomes 
our  age.  .  .  .  An  Italian  professor  said  to  one  of  our  ladies,  who 
was  laughing,  *  Ah,  I  will  tame  you,  yo»  screw  J '  She  said, 
'  What  ? '  He  answered,  '  Why,  you  do  not  know  your  Shak- 
spere  ! '  .  .  . 

"  The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Edinburgh  only  stayed  one  or  two 
nights,  and  had  to  go  to  the  second  floor.  To-day  we  saw  the 
Grand  Duke  and  Duchess  walking  about  :  they  are  very  tall  and 
thin.  Their  children's  nurse  is  resplendent  !  She  made  me  quite 
wild  to  have  her  dress  for  the  next  costume  dance  !  "  .  .  . 


CHAPTER   II. 

ROME. 

"  Ecco  Roma  !  " 

The  greatest  delights  from  travel  came  to  Miss  Buss 
from  the  two  extremes  of  North  and  South — extremes 
which  yet  touch — Sweden  and  Italy,  the  two  most 
distinctively  artistic  lands.  In  the  Venice  of  the  North 
she  was  at  home,  for  she  loved  the  people  ;  and  she 
was  not  less  at  home  in  the  Venice  of  the  Adriatic, 
where  she  loved  the  place  and  the  associations.  But 
the  City  of  the  Seven  Hills  was  the  home  of  her  heart, 
and,  without  knowing  what  she  was  in  Rome,  one  could 
know  only  the  half  of  her  possibilities.  Her  first  visit 
to  Rome  in  1875  opened  a  new  phase  of  being,  and 
gave  her  a  way  of  escape  from  everyday  worry.  After 
this  first  visit,  she  writes — 

"The  worries,  correspondence,  and  work  of  re-opening  are 
immense,  but  I  am  well,  and  resolute  ! 

"  At  Bologna,  there  is  a  marble  medallion  of  Ugo  Bassi,  put 
up  by  his  fellow-citizens.  I  comfort  myself,  you  see,  by  going  back 
to  Italy." 

The  visit  to  Sweden  was  something  less  of  a  holiday 
than  those  to  Italy,  because  it  was  full  of  educational 
experience.  At  that  date,  1871,  Sweden  stood  in 
advance  of  any  European  country  on  the  introduction 
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of  the  American  system.  Professor  Siljistrom,  having 
been  sent  to  America  to  report  on  education,  came  home, 
wrote  his  book,  and,  having  a  free  hand,  was  able  within 
three  years  to  work  a  complete  reformation.  Miss  Buss 
took  an  introduction  to  him  from  Mrs.  Garth  Wilkinson, 
but  he  was  unfortunately  not  within  reach.  Through 
Miss  Margaret  Howitt,  who  had  recently  spent  a  year 
with  Frederika  Bremer,  she  became  acquainted  with  the 
Baroness  Adlersparre,  one  of  the  chief  movers  in  educa- 
tional matters,  and  editress  of  a  woman's  journal  pub- 
lished at  Stockholm,  a  lady  deeply  interested  in  all 
that  interested  Miss  Buss,  through  whom  the  way  was 
opened  in  Copenhagen  for  similar  experiences. 

Miss  Buss  intensely  enjoyed  her  trip  to  Sweden  and 
Denmark,  and  after  her  return  gave  an  account  of  her 
experiences  in  two  lectures  to  her  girls,  with  clear  sum- 
maries of  history,  and  vivid  descriptions  of  scenery, 
manners,  and  customs.  The  peripatetic  ("  goande,"  or 
"  going,")  meals  amused  her,  and  she  tells  how — 

"  there  are  no  chairs  round  the  dining-table,  and  no  waiters. 
Ladies  as  well  as  gentlemen  help  themselves,  and  the  hostess  has 
little  to  do." 

She  also  describes,  in  Stockholm,  the  novel  custom 
of  sinorgds,  i.e.  "  eating  a  series  of  strange  dishes  as  a 
relish  before  the  dinner  began." 

"  On  a  small  table,  at  the  side,  we  found  smoked  reindeer  flesh  ; 
smoked  salmon  with  poached  eggs  ;  fresh,  raw,  sliced  salmon 
{jfra/lax)  ;  hard-boiled  eggs  ;  fried  sausages  ;  a  kind  of  anchovy  ; 
raw  herrings,  etc.  ;  white  and  brown  bread  ;  brandy,  etc.  The 
gentlemen  drank  one  sort  of  spirit  out  of  tiny  glasses.  Everything 
was  tastefully  arranged  on  a  snowy  cloth." 

But  in  this  trip  her  chief  interest  was  in  her  educa- 
tional experiences — of  which  she  took  full  notes — varied 
by  pleasant  social  gatherings,    to   which  she   and    her 
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father  and  her  uncle,  Dr.  Buss,  were  invited.  In  the 
only  letter  that  can  now  be  found  relating  to  this  tour 
she  expresses  herself  very  warmly — 

"Aug.  17,  1871, 
"We  have  been  enjoying  ourselves  I  can  tell  you  !  One  of  my 
introductions  has  led  to  an  acquaintance  with  a  Miss  Hierta,  a 
Hogral  borna,  or  nobly  born  lady,  who  is  clever,  handsome,  rich, 
benevolent,  and  young.  Her  father  is  the  oldest  member  of  what 
we  should  call  the  House  of  Commons,  but  it  is  called  the  Lower 
Chamber.  He  is  familiarly  known  as  '  Lars  Hierta,'  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Liberal  party,  the  friend  of  education  and  of  women. 
He  is  a  fine  old  man  of  seventy-four,  tall,  handsome,  and,  I  hear, 
witty  in  the  House,  and  always  listened  to  with  respect.  He  and 
his  daughter  have  been  here  to-night  to  '  soppor,'  a  word  which 
needs  no  translation. 

"Through  Miss  Hierta  I  have  been  able  to  see  nine  of  the 
great  schools  here.  All  I  Ccin  say  is  that  Sweden  sets  us  a  noble 
example.  Education  is  practically  compulsory,  as  no  child  can 
be  confirmed  till  he  can  read,  write,  and  cypher,  and  he  cannot 
get  employment  without  the  certificate  of  confirmation.  Of  course 
such  compulsion  would  not  do  in  our  country  ;  but  still  it  is  some- 
thing to  be  able  to  boast  that  no  child  can  remain  ignorant  of  the 
'  three  R's.'  .  .  . 

"  I  feel  that  we  English,  who  are  so  much  richer  than  these 
Swedes,  are  yet  in  many  respects  far  behind.  Here  the  State 
considers  that  it  is  a  duty  to  provide  education  for  all.  And  all 
this  has  been  done,  in  the  last  few  years,  mainly  through  one  man, 
Professor  Siljistrom,  who  was  sent  to  America,  and  who,  on  his 
return,  was  allowed  to  remodel  the  school  system  (of  which  a  full 
account  is  given)." 

Nor  was  there  less  attraction  on  Miss  Hierta's  side. 
In  the  following  year,  she  visited  Miss  Buss  in  London, 
and,  written  in  1873,  I  have  a  letter  speaking  of  her 
sorrow  in  the  illness  of  "  our  dear  Miss  Buss,"  and  she 
adds — 

"  I  hope  that  she  is  recovered  now ;  she  is  doing  such  a  noble 
work,  and  she  has  such  a  wonderful  combination  of  greatness  of 
heart,  of  inteUigence  and  energy,  that  a  woman  like  this  ought  to 
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live  eternally  even  here  on  earth,  where  she  is  so  much  wanted. 
How  I  wish  we  had  one  like  her  here  to  estabHsh  a  model  school 
for  young  girls." 

In  Mary  Hewitt's  "  Life  "  there  is  among  her  Roman 
experiences  an  interesting  account  of  a  visit  from 
"  charming  Anna  Hierta,  a  beautiful  specimen  of  a 
Swedish  woman."  She  was  one  of  the  girls  deeply- 
influenced  by  Fredrika  Bremer's  "  Hertha,"  the  book 
that  emancipated  woman  in  Sweden,  and  seemed  to 
me  to  have  in  her  all  the  splendid  force  of  the  fair, 
strong  women  of  the  North. 

The  first  visit  Miss  Buss  made  to  Rome  was  in 
1875-76,  with  her  brother,  the  Rev.  Septimus  Buss. 
Here  on  a  post-card  are  her  first  impressions — 

"  51,  Piazza  de  Spagna  Roma, 

"Dec.  26,  1875. 
"  We  are  having  a  delightful  time  ;  beyond  all  expression 
enjoyable.  To-morrow  evening  we  visit  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howitt, 
and  afterwards  I  will  write  to  you.  But  we  are  out  all  day  ;  have 
a  late  dinner,  and  a  crowded  salon  afterwards,  so  that  I  can  find 
no  time  for  writing.  We  have  had  no  rain,  but  the  most  marvellous 
sunsets  !  Such  as  Turner  only  painted.  This  lovely  city  realizes 
all  my  anticipations.     In  nothing  have  we  been  disappointed." 

And  later,  this  letter — 

"51,  Piazza  de  Spagna,  Jan.  2,  1876. 
"  My  dear  Carry, 

"  Rome  is  perfectly  lovely  !  No  word  can  describe  it, 
nor  the  thrilling  emotions  which  it  causes.  Think  of  the  over- 
powering sensations  I  felt  yesterday  in  driving  along  the  Appian 
Way  by  the  place  where  Horatius  murdered  his  sister  because  of 
her  grief  for  her  lover  Curiatius,  and  then  under  the  magnificent 
arch  of  Drusus,  through  several  miles  of  tombs.  We  passed  the 
church  of  '  Domine,  quo  vadis,'  the  place  where  St.  Peter,  whose 
heart  failed  him,  and  who  was  fleeing  from  Rome,  met  the  Lord, 
and  in  utter  surprise  fell  on  his  knees,  saying,  '  Domine,  quo 
vadis '  (Lord,  whither  goest  Thou)  ?    To  which  the  risen  Saviour 
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answered,  '  I  go  to  Rome,  to  be  again  crucified,'  whereon  St.  Peter, 
regaining  his  courage,  retraced  his  steps  to  Rome,  and  suffered 
martyrdom.  We  then  visited  some  ancient  columbaria,  or  tombs, 
containing  ashes  of  the  dead.  Then  we  entered  a  great  catacomb  ! 
As  I  write,  my  whole  body  seems  to  quiver  at  the  remembrance. 
We  walked  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  through  the  galleries 
containing  the  burial  places  of  many  a  holy  martyr,  especially  of 
the  early  bishops  of  Rome,  most  of  whom  gave  their  lives  for  their 
faith.  Nothing  but  coming  here  will  enable  a  person  to  understand 
this  marvellous  city  ! 

"  Always  your  loving, 

"  Arnie." 

The  year  following  Mrs.  Septimus   Buss   was   her 
companion,  and  she  writes  to  her  brother — 

"Roma,  Dec.  31,  1S77. 

"  Dear  old  Sep, 

"  Don't  you  talk  about  letters !  We  have  written  to 
you  every  day  but  one,  and  that  represents  a  good  deal  when  you 
remember  Roman  habits.  We  are,  however,  always  wanting  news 
oiyott. 

"  Rome  is,  I  think,  more  delightful  than  ever.  Why  is  it  ? 
The  weather  is  not  so  fine  as  you  and  I  had  it  last  year,  though 
magnificent  compared  with  English  climate. 

"We  hear  all  sorts  of  things.  To-day  I  was  told  that,  when 
some  cuttings  for  a  new  street  near  Cardinal  Antonelli's  Villa  were 
being  made,  a  skeleton,  with  a  splendid  crown  on  its  head,  was 
found. 

"  Before  1870  there  were  no  schools  for  the  poor.  Now  all  Italy 
has  public  schools,  free,  attended  by  many  thousands  of  children." 

The  next  year  she  writes  to  her  sister — 

"  Every  place  I  go  to  is  full  of  you.  You  and  I  are  so  fully  in 
sympathy  in  so  many  things — here  especially — that  it  seemed  almost 
as  if  our  hearts  beat  in  unison  last  year.  My  present  party  is 
delightful ;  they  are  pleasant,  cultivated  girls,  and  are  very  amiable. 
There  has  not  even  been  a  jar.  But  surely  1  am  not  very  difficult 
for  them  to  get  on  with  ?  " 

"  Not  very  difficult  to  get  on  with  } "  The  answer 
to  that  question  is  given  clearly  enough  in  a  very  few 
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of  the  reminiscences  of  those  happy  days — Miss  Findon 
first— 

"  I  went  away  with  her  several  times  in  the  hoHdays,  and  in 
1878  had  the  great  privilege  of  being  with  her  in  Rome.  Mrs. 
Bryant  was  also  there,  and  our  party  was  more  than  a  pleasant 
one.  Every  day  for  a  month  we  went  about  with  Miss  Buss,  and 
she  seemed  never  tired  of  showing  us  the  places  she  knew  so  well, 
and  pouring  out  to  us  her  own  stores  of  knowledge  in  history  and 
art,  which  made  everything  of  double  interest  to  us." 

Then  comes  Miss  Lavvford — 

"  The  time  I,  with  some  others,  spent  with  Miss  Buss  in  Rome 
will  ever  remain  a  delightful  memory.  The  many  visits  which  she 
had  paid  to  Italy,  together  with  her  love  of  history,  ancient  and 
modern,  enabled  us  to  get  much  out  of  our  stay  there  in  a  com- 
paratively short  time.  We  were  in  no  danger  of  imagining  we 
knew  the  city,  as  she  constantly  impressed  upon  us  that  she  was 
merely  introducing  us  to  it  !  I  can  still  hear  her.  *  Ecco  Roma  ! ' 
when  we  came  within  sight  of  the  lights  of  the  town  on  our  arrival 
there  at  night," 

Mrs.  Bailey  (Miss  Emma  Elford)  writes  at  Christmas, 
1894— 

"  This  time  of  year  always  carries  me  back  to  the  happy  month 
I  had  the  privilege  of  spending  with  her  in  Rome.  How  delightful 
it  was  to  know  her  in  her  private  life,  and  how  she  entered  into  all 
one's  little  joys  and  sorrows.  I  shall  never  forget  that  delightful 
Christmas  holiday  ;  each  day  now,  as  it  passes,  I  almost  know 
where  we  were,  though  it  is  so  long  ago  as  1877.  Dear  Miss  Buss  ! 
how  good  she  was  ever  to  me ;  never  forgetting  me  in  anything 
that  was  going  on." 

Miss  Marian  Elford  echoes  the  same  strain — 

"  But  to  be  in  Rome  with  her  was  the  climax  of  all  delights. 
She  literally  knew  the  history  of  every  corner  of  it,  both  ancient 
and  modern.  She  was  a  good  linguist,  being  able  to  converse 
in  Italian,  German,  and  French.  Not  one  word  of  '  school ' 
passed  between  us  from  the  time  we  left  Holborn  until  we  were 
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back  in  our  own  places,  for  she  had  the  happy  faculty  of  leaving 
work  with  all  its  worries  behind." 

In  1880,  her  party  included  my  sister  and  Miss 
Favvcett,  who  give  still  the  same  report.  Of  a  visit  to 
Ostia,  on  this  occasion,  Miss  Buss  writes  fully — 

"  January  11,  1880. 

"  We  had  a  delightful  day  at  Ostia.  We  went  in  a  sort  of 
waggonette  with  a  cover  as  roof,  the  sides  open,  four  horses  and 
two  men.  Our  start  was  made  about  a  quarter  after  eight.  You 
know  the  road  ?  Through  the  gate  of  St.  Paolo  by  the  great 
Basilica,  and  then  a  turn  to  the  right  (to  the  left  is  the  road  to  the 
Tre  Fontane)  took  us  across  '  the  dumb  Campagna  sea  '  for  miles. 
The  whole  distance  is  sixteen  miles.  We  stopped  on  the  way  to 
look  at  the  magnificent  stone-pine  forest  at  Castel-F'u^ano,  a  little 
house  belonging  to  the  Chigi  family.  Then  we  returned  to  the 
grand  old  Castle  of  Ostia,  and,  laying  down  our  rugs,  encamped 
for  dinner  (or  lunch)  on  the  roadside.  We  had  cold  fowl,  bread, 
butter,  cake,  cheese,  wine,  and  oranges.  With  our  etnas,  we  also 
made  some  cocoa.  Fancy  a  perfectly  delightful  picnic  on  the  7th 
of  January  ! 

"  Then  we  walked  along  the  street  of  tombs  under  excavated 
Ostia.  To  any  one  who  has  not  seen  Pompeii,  it  would  give  a  good 
notion  of  it.  Some  very  fine  statues  have  been  dug  up  and  put 
in  the  Lateran.  The  excavations  are  going  on  slowly  for  want 
of  money,  A  fine  temple  has  been  cleared,  facing  the  chief  road 
from  this  post.  Ostia  must  have  been  as  magnificent  as  the  Via 
Appia,  in  the  days  of  St.  Paul.  You  remember  that  lovely  bust 
of  the  young  Augustus  which  was  dug  up  in  Ostia  ?  " 

An  interval  followed  after  this  till,  in  1885,  she 
took  her  nephew  Frank  and  a  college  friend  of  his.  Of 
this  visit  we  have  a  full  account  by  Miss  Blatherwick, 
which  lets  us  into  the  secret  of  the  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  Rome  which  all  recognized  in  Miss 
Buss — 

"  She  had  travelled  all  night,  and  arrived  about  7  in  the 
morning.  I  quite  expected  she  would  have  had  her  breakfast  sent 
up  to  her,  and  would  have  taken  a  few  hours'  rest  first  ;  but  no  !  she 
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had  seen  Rome  several  times  before,  but  the  two  gentlemen  had 
not ;  and  as  she  could  only  stay  three  weeks,  there  was  no  time  to 
be  lost.     At  9  o'clock  she  appeared  at  the  breakfast-table,  looking 
'  as  fresh  as  a  daisy,'  and  just  as  though  she  had  been  there  a 
week.     Directly  after  breakfast  she  said  to  me,  *  You  will  join  us 
in  everything,  will  you  not  ?     We  four  will  just  fill  a  carriage.'     I 
assented   only  too   gladly,   and  that   morning  began   one   of  the 
happiest  times  I  have  ever  had.     Miss   Buss  brought  with  her 
double  or  treble  the  number  of  books  about   Rome  that  most 
people  would  care  to  take  with  them  on  so  long  a  journey,  and 
generally  she  put  two  or  three  of  them  into  the  carriage,  and  could 
turn  to  any  passage  she  wanted  to  read  aloud,  although  her  own 
knowledge  was  such  that   she  was   herself  a  *  walking   guide  to 
Rome.'     Her   days  there  were  passed    much   as  follows  :    after 
breakfast  at  9,  she  went  to  her  room  for  a  little  reading  ;  at  10.30 
we  drove  out  to  see  and  study  something  in  the  Eternal  City  ;  then 
home  to  lunch,  and,  after  a  brief  rest,  went  out  again  on  the  same 
errand.    At  4.30  we  assembled  in  her  room  for  afternoon  tea,  which 
she  and  I  had  agreed  to  provide  between  us.     We   each   boiled 
some  water  over  our  little  travelling  spirit-lamps  ;  she  had  brought 
with  her  table-napkins  and  a  dainty  little  tea-set  ;  and  then — all 
being  prepared — we  gathered  round  the  table,  and  had  a  delightful 
half-hour.     One  day  Miss   Buss   said  to   me,  '  Madame  T.  (our 
hostess)  does  not  at  all  approve  of  these  afternoon  teas  ;  I  think 
we  had  better  invite  her  to  ours  to-morrow.'     This  was  done,  and 
the  following  day  Miss  Buss  remarked,  '  Madame  T.  said  she  did 
not  like  afternoon  teas,  but  I  think  she  enjoyed  hers  very  much 
yesterday.'     Tea  over,  the  gentlemen  disappeared   to  prepare  for 
the  late  dinner,  and   Miss  Buss  quickly  changed  her  dress,  and 
at  5.30  punctually  she  and  they  met  in  an  unused  back  drawing- 
room,  and  took  an  hour's  Italian  conversational  lesson.     This  daily 
lesson  ended  when  the  dinner-bell  rang  at  6.30,  and  afterwards  we 
went  up  to  the  drawing-rooms,  where  all   the  visitors  generally 
gathered  together,  and  games  at  cards,  chess,  draughts,  etc.,  were 
played.     She  always  joined  in  some  of  them  and  in  the  conversa- 
tion till  10  p.m.     Once  or  twice  there  was  an  excursion  for  the  day 
into  the  country,  and  one  evening  we  went  out  to  view  the  Colosseum 
by  moonlight.     And  this  was  her  holiday  ! 

"  I  noticed  that  during  this  time,  Miss  Buss  never  once  spoke 
of  her  college,  the  teachers,  or  anything  connected  with  business, 
thus  showing  how  wisely  she  could  put  care  entirely  aside  for  a 
time,  and  give  herself  up  to  relaxation." 
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Miss  Buss  always  went  to  the  Pension  TellenbacJi, 
which,  in  her  time,  was  quite  a  noted  centre  for  the 
English  in  Rome,  the  visitors'  book  at  the  old  house  in 
the  Piazza  di  Spagna  including  the  names  of  Dean 
Stanley  and  Lady  Augusta,  Dean  Plumptre,  Mr.  E.  A. 
Freeman,  and,  on  one  occasion,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gladstone. 
Madame  Tellenbach  was  a  German  lady  whose  social 
position  and  knowledge  of  Rome  gave  her  the  power  to 
make  things  very  pleasant  for  her  guests,  and  she  was 
proud  of  the  results  of  her  skill  and  energy,  a  pride  into 
which  Miss  Buss  could  enter  with  a  real  sympathy.  On 
her  death,  Madame  Tellenbach  left  her  whole  establish- 
ment to  her  brother-in-law,  on  condition  that  it  should 
be  still  carried  on,  not  being  able  to  bear  that  the  work 
of  years  should  fall  to  pieces,  and  not  perceiving  that 
her  bequest  might  be  very  much  of  a  white  elephant. 
But,  though  not  in  need  of  it.  Colonel  Tellenbach. 
was  not  disposed  to  reject  a  valuable  property,  so  he 
and  his  charming  wife  established  themselves  in  one 
suite  of  apartments,  and  consoled  themselves  for  the 
sufferings  entailed  in  the  management  by  giving  soirees 
musicales  and  dansantes  to  their  guests. 

That  I  should  go  to  Rome  with  Miss  Buss  had  been 
our  dream  for  years,  during  which  my  home  claims 
had  never  made  it  possible.  At  last,  in  1 889-90, 
my  sister  and  I  met  her  at  the  Pension  Tellenbach, 
arriving  there  two  days  before  her.  The  advent  of  so 
scholastic  a  party  would  have  carried  consternation 
into  any  British  hotel  or  boarding-house.  There  was 
Miss  Buss  herself,  with  all  her  weight  of  honours  ;  there 
was  a  governor  of  her  schools  and  the  honorary  secretary 
of  her  centre  for  the  Cambridge  Local  Examination  ; 
there  was  the  head  of  the  Cambridge  Training  College 
for  Teachers  ;  there  were  two  B.A.'s,  head-mistresses,  and 
two  Kindergarten  head-mistresses,  A.C.P.  (Associates  of 
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the  College  of  Preceptors).  Even  the  girl  of  the  party  was 
a  Girton  graduate.  Fortunately,  our  kind  German  and 
Italian  friends  had  not  yet  learnt  their  alphabet  in  this 
new  style,  and,  in  their  happy  ignorance,  were  conscious 
only  of  the  bright  wave  of  fun  and  frolic,  of  clever  and 
wise  talk,  that  filled  the  place  with  ripple  and  sparkle 
during  the  next  three  weeks.  After  the  day's  excur- 
sions, amusing  charades  were  acted  by  the  English,  with 
artistic  tableaiix  vivants  in  return  by  the  Germans.  The 
B.A.'s  gave  a  college  party  in  their  rooms,  which  were 
en  suite,  and  were  charmingly  decorated  for  the  occasion, 
where  games  were  played  and  nonsense  talked,  to  the 
despair  of  Colonel  Tellenbach  and  other  gentlemen,  who 
were  none  of  them  invited,  not  even  the  Bishop  himself, 
who  was  head  of  the  English  table.  And  when  they 
had  all  gone,  sad  was  the  blank.  My  sister  and  I 
stayed  on,  and,  very  often,  in  the  evenings,  did  Colonel 
Tellenbach  come  beside  us  to  sigh  over  the  loss  of  ces 
cJiarmantes  dames  anglaises  ! 

We  had,  of  course,  determined  that  our  first  sight 
of  the  Colosseum  should  be  by  moonlight,  so,  that,  on 
the  first  brilliant  night  when  all  could  go,  we  started — 
fourteen  ladies  in  a  procession  of  five  of  the  nice  little 
Roman  victorias.  None  of  the  gentlemen  were  free  to 
act  as  protectors,  so  we  made  up  in  quantity  for  lack 
of  quality.  It  must  be  confessed  that  some  of  us  could 
have  entered  sympathetically  into  the  feelings  of  the 
rank-and-file  of  a  forlorn  hope.  Malaria  and  brigands 
seemed  to  us  to  lurk  in  every  deep  dark  corner  of  the 
vast  ruin,  and  we  did  not  know  what  might  be  the 
perils  of  the  way  thither.  But  our  leader  had  our 
confidence,  and  we  followed,  to  find  the  streets  of 
Rome  as  quiet  as  those  of  an  English  village,  and  in 
the  ruins  nothing  more  than  groups  of  tourists  of  all 
nations. 
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Still,  our  experience  made  us  fully  appreciate  a  story 
which  was  going  the  round  at  the  time.  A  solitary 
Englishman,  wandering  in  the  ruins,  was  roused  to 
suspicion  by  the  number  of  times  he  came  across  the 
same  burly,  brown-frocked,  cowled  monk,  who  finally 
jostled  against  him,  turning  suspicion  into  certainty. 
The  Englishman  felt  at  once  for  his  watch.  It  was 
not  there !  He  strode  after  the  monk,  overmatching 
him  in  height  if  not  in  breadth,  and,  seizing  him  by  the 
throat,  demanded  his  watch.  A  colloquy,  unintelligible 
on  either  side,  ended  in  the  monk  giving  up  the  watch  ; 
and,  with  a  parting  shake  that  sent  him  sprawling,  the 
irate  Englishman  stalked  off  to  tell  his  wife  the  tale. 
"  But  your  watch  is  on  the  dressing-table ! "  she  said, 
in  alarm.  He  pulled  out  the  watch  in  his  pocket.  It 
was  not  his  own.  A  veil  falls  over  the  scene.  But  the 
early  express  next  morning  took  away  two  passen- 
gers who  were  not  likely  soon  to  re-visit  the  Eternal 
City. 

Nothing  marred  our  own  complete  enjoyment  of  the 
scene  as  we  sat  for  some  time  in  the  moonlight,  opposite 
the  imperial  seat,  trying  to  bring  back  the  past,  to  see 
the  cruel  Roman  crowd,  to  picture  the  stately  Vestals 
with  their  power  of  life  and  death.  And  most  clearly 
of  all  we  seemed  to  see  the  Monk  Telemachus  as  he 
sprang  into  the  arena,  the  last  human  sacrifice  to  Roman 
lust  of  blood. 

Miss  Findon  tells  of  similar  experience — 

"  Once,  as  we  sat  in  the  Colosseum,  Miss  Buss  read  us  Byron's 
lines  and  also  Dickens'  words  about  it.  I  remember  the  tones  of 
her  voice  now  as  she  ended  : — '  God  be  thanked — a  ruin  ! '  And 
then  paused  while  we  tried  to  carry  our  minds  back  to  that  old 
time  when  under  that  same  blue  sky,  this  ruin  had  been  the  scene 
of  those  terrible  fights  of  men  and  beasts,  and  the  Roman  ladies 
looked  on.  How  different  from  the  tender  heart  of  her  who  was 
sitting  in  our  midst  !  " 
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Long  before  the  story  of  Italian  patriots  was 
generally  known,  Miss  Buss  had  made  it  her  own,  and 
she  loved  to  tell  it  ;  as  she  had  told  us  on  the  afternoon 
of  Christmas  Day  that  year.  I  find  a  note  dated  1877, 
in  which  she  mentions  a  talk  with  Old  Pupils — 

"  I  told  them  about  '  new  Italy,'  and  read  from  Mrs.  Browning, 
and  Mrs.  Hamilton  King's  '  Disciples  '  and  '  Aspromonte.'  Do  you 
know  Mr.  Browning's  '  Court  of  the  King,'  a  small  poem  ?  " 

In  a  letter  to  her  nephew,  we  find  her  feeling  on  this 
side  of  Italian  history — 

"  Rome,  January,  1884. 

"  I  hope  you  sympathize  with  the  progress  of  humanity,  dearest 
lad,  and  with  the  regeneration  of  a  nation  !  My  heart  thrills  when 
I  think  of  how  much  men  have  suffered  to  make  beautiful  Italy  a 
geographical yd;t/,  instead  of  a  mere  name.  Only  last  year  a  young 
Triestine,  named  Overdank,  was  hanged  by  the  Austrians  because 
he  with  others  wanted  to  annex  Trieste  to  Italy,  Many  people 
think  the  whole  eastern  side  of  the  Adriatic  ought  to  belong  to 
Italy.  Of  course  this  was  rebellion  on  the  part  of  Overdank. 
According  to  law,  no  doubt,  he  suffered.  But  the  horror  is  that 
the  executioners  are  said  to  have  sent  the  bill  for  the  cost  of  the 
execution  to  the  heart-broken  mother  !  She  had  to  pay  them,  but 
has  since  died — happily  for  her.  .  .  .  And  those  are  Christians,  and 
have  mothers  ! 

"  Italy  has  a  grand  past.  May  she  have  as  grand  a  future !  In  the 
blood  of  the  thousands  of  martyrs  for  the  liberty  and  unity  of  their 
country  is  the  hope  of  future  generations.  Our  country's  history 
seems  but  of  yesterday,  when  one  is  in  Rome,  surrounded  by  memorials 
of  the  old  Roman  Empire.  Have  I  told  you  of  the  discovery  of 
the  house  of  Numa  Pompilius,  just  excavated  in  the  Forum,  close 
to  the  arch  of  Titus,  under  the  old  gate  of  the  Palatine  ?  It  must 
have  been  used  by  the  Pontifex  Maximus  all  through  Roman 
history  to  the  time  of  Augustus,  who  chose  to  live  on  the  Palatine, 
and  fulfilled  the  conditions  by  making  his  house  on  the  Palatine 
state  property.  When  he  left  the  house  in  the  Forum,  the  Vestals 
were  placed  in  it,  and  the  discoveries  show  that  these  ladies  lived 
in  almost  regal  splendour  in  this  house,  and  their  statues,  broken — 
in  some  cases  wilfully — and  defaced,  are  being  dug  up  daily.  When 
we  came,  one  only  had  been  found.     Now  there  are  from  twelve  to 
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sixteen  at  least.  On  these  statues  is  recorded  the  name  of  the 
Vestal.  On  one  the  name  is  erased.  Did  she  lapse,  or  did  she 
become  a  Christian  ? 

"  In  December  last,  a  jar  containing  864  Anglo-Saxon  coins, 
dating  from  901  to  946  A.D.  (I  think)  was  found.  How  did  these 
coins  come  there  1  Surely  they  were  brought  by  the  Anglo-Saxon 
pilgrims  mentioned  by  Bede.  Can  you  begin  to  understand  the 
extraordinary  fascination  of  such  a  place  ?  .  .  . 

"  I  am  constantly  in  a  state  of  thrilling  emotion  arising  from  the 
associations,  and  one  thing  overpowers  another.  One  was  quite 
speechless  at  the  sight  of  the  ancient  inscriptions  from  the  tombs 
of  the  early  Christians.  It  was  a  thrilling  thing  to  see  a  man  like 
the  Pope,  whose  office  is  so  ancient  and  so  sacred,  even  to  those 
Christians  who  do  not  agree  with  him. 

"  It  was  really  awe-striking  to  stand  in  rooms  used  by  Augustus, 
by  Livia  and  by  Drusus  ;  in  the  case  of  the  latter  the  frescoes  are 
as  fresh  as  if  done  a  few  months  since.  .  .  . 

"  I  wonder  if  I  shall  ever  have  the  delight  of  introducing  you  to 
the  world  of  wonders  concentrated  in  Rome  ?  " 

My  own  memories  of  her  in  Rome  are  curiously 
comprehensive  of  the  whole  range  of  interest  in  the 
Eternal  City :  heathen,  Christian,  mediaeval,  artistic, 
patriotic  ;  in  each  and  all  of  which  she  was  equally 
at  home. 

On  our  first  Sunday  afternoon  we  had  gone  to  the 
Palatine,  first  pausing  to  try  to  imagine  the  splendour 
of  Nero's  Golden  House,  before  we  went  on  to  stand 
at  the  bar  where  St.  Paul  must  have  stood  before  the 
Csesar  to  whom  he  had  made  appeal.  A  portion  of 
the  marble  rail  stands  now  as  it  stood  then,  and  there 
we  tried  to  picture  that  memorable  scene.  Miss  Buss 
described  to  us  how  the  heathen  Court  of  Justice  had 
become  the  Christian  Church,  and  so  vivid  was  the 
whole  impression  that  to  this  moment  I  can  still  see 
the  graceful  careless  emperor,  in  the  centre  of  the  semi- 
circle of  fawning,  sneering  courtiers,  all  making  merry 
at  the  claim  to  Roman  citizenship  of  this  mean  Jew  ; 
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with  some  pride  too,  no  doubt,  at  the  far  sweep  of  the 
Roman  power  to  which  her  most  distant  subject  could 
appeal  and  not  in  vain. 

As  we  stood  there,  lost  in  the  past,  there  came  a 
sudden  clash  and  clang  of  all  the  church  bells  in  Rome 
— once  there  had  been  one  for  each  day  in  the  year — 
and  all  the  blue  air  was  full  of  sound.  Here  was  the 
echo,  still  clear  and  strong,  of  the  message  of  the 
despised  Christian,  while  of  Nero's  Golden  House  there 
is  not  a  single  trace. 

Again,  wc  are  standing  on  the  terrace  in  front  of 
St.  Gregorio,  and  seem  to  watch  the  descending  figure 
of  the  monk  Augustine — our  Saint  of  Canterbury — as 
he  had  just  received  the  blessing  of  the  Great  Gregory, 
and  was  departing  on  his  mission  to  those  fair-haired 
Angles  who  are  so  like — and  so  unlike — the  angels. 
Then  we  turn  into  the  refectory,  where,  day  by  day,  the 
saint  entertained  his  twelve  poor  pilgrims,  and  we  hear 
how  to  his  large  charity  was  given  the  grace  of  enter- 
taining angels  not  "  unawares,"  since,  on  the  face  of  one 
of  his  guests  whose  special  need  had  called  out  special 
service,  the  faithful  servant  saw  a  light  which  showed 
him  that  the  Master  of  the  Feast  Himself  was  there  in 
very  truth : — 

"  Who  gives  himself  with  his  alms  feeds  three, 
Himself,  his  hungry  neighbour,  and  Ale," 

On  another  day  we  had  gone  to  see  the  Moses  of 
Michael  Angelo — earth's  most  lasting  symbol  of  the 
imperishable  Divine  Law — and,  as  we  came  out  of  the 
church,  we  paused  to  look  at  the  picture  made  by 
the  convent  with  the  tall  palm-tree  against  the  Frangi- 
pani  Tower,  and  heard  how  in  time  of  famine  the 
Frangipani — the  "  bread-breakers  " — earned  their  noble 
name,  as  true  lords  (hlaford,  or  " /oaf-ward")  in  sharp 
contrast   to   the   Borgias — the   spoilers   of  the  poor — 
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whose  palace  still  stands  to  the  right  of  the  steps  down 
which  we  passed,  going  through  the  archway,  that  we 
might  look  up  to  the  balcony  where  the  beautiful 
Lucrezia  must  often  have  stood,  to  cool  her  throbbing 
brow,  under  the  quiet  stars  so  high  above  all  futile 
ambition  and  fleeting  passion. 

And  yet  another  well-remembered  walk,  from  the 
Piazza  di  Spagna,  past  the  studio  of  Canova,  to  the 
Via  di  Ripetta,  to  look  for  the  bust  that  marks  the  house 
of  Angelo  Brunetti — 

"  The  tribune  of  the  people,  who  could  stay 
A  tumult  by  the  lifting  of  his  hand, 
And  by  the  lifting  of  his  voice  could  bring 
An  army  round  him  " — 

by  his  mother  named  Ciceruacchio,  "  Fair  and  strong." 

"  And  still  the  name  grew  with  him  as  he  grew 
To  stature  stateliest,  and  strongest  arm. 
And  fairest  face  of  all  the  City." 

And  we  talked  of  the  great  deeds  of  that  fateful 
year  as  we  followed  the  street  which  is  now  called  by 
the  name  of  him. 

"  Who  with  deep  eyes,  silent  and  resolute, 
Rode  slowly  up  the  steep  of  golden  sand 
To  San  Pietro  in  Montorio." 

Then,  standing  by  the  grave  which  tells  of  the 
gratitude  of  Italia  Una,  we  pictured  the  triumphant 
procession  up  that  same  Via  Garibaldi,  as  the  ashes  of 
the  patriots  who  had  died  for  Italy  were  brought  from  far 
and  wide  to  rest  in  the  Rome  they  had  loved  so  well. 

My  Roman  Journal  closes  with  a  comment  on  Miss 
Buss*  most  able  guidance,  and  the  conclusion — 

"  To  be  with  her  in  Rome  is  something  to  be  remembered. 
She  is  always  an  inspiration,  with  her  splendid  vitality  and  energy  ; 
but  here,  with  her  enthusiasm  and  her  complete  familiarity  with 
every  association,  she  is  wonderful  indeed — a  living  flame  of  fire." 
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"  And  that  which  should  accompany  old  age, 
As  honour,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends." 

When  we  think  of  the  vivid  impressions  of  men  and 
things  that  we  might  have  had  from  one  who  enjoyed 
such  varied  experience,  we  cannot  but  regret  that  the 
press  and  hurry  of  her  life  made  a  diary  an  impossi- 
biHty  for  Miss  Buss. 

In  the  early  years  of  her  work  she  succeeded  in 
filling  some  small  volumes,  but  when  they  were  sought 
after  her  death,  nothing  remained  but  a  few  pages  with 
notes  of  the  childhood  of  her  nephews  and  nieces. 

From  the  fairly  continuous  record  in  her  Journal- 
letters  from  1870-79,  and  from  Miss  Fawcett's  Diary 
during  her  residence  at  Myra  (1868-88),  as  well  as 
from  the  letters  to  the  Rev.  Francis  F.  Buss  (1884-88), 
sufficient  indications  may  be  gathered  to  show  us  what 
we  have  lost.  From  Miss  Fawcett  we  get  glimpses  of 
the  variety  and  breadth  of  interests  shared  by  Miss 
Buss  with  the  inmates  of  her  house.  Lectures  on  every 
topic  from  the  best  lecturers,  concerts,  soirees,  dances, 
charades  and  tableaux  vivants,  excursions  and  picnics 
to  interesting  places,  interviews  with  celebrated  persons, 
all  go  to  make  the  reader  imagine  what  the  interest  of 
a  full  record   might   have  been.     Life  certainly  must 
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have  been  very  far  from  dull  in  those  days,  however  full 
of  work  it  may  have  been.  And  this  was  still  more 
true  of  the  last  ten  years,  to  which  we  have  so  little 
clue,  when  she  went  out  even  more  among  the  leaders 
of  the  educational  movement. 

Here  are  a  few  notes  that  we  should  like  expanded — 

"  Miss  Buss  went  to  lunch  at  the  Deanery,  and  afterwards  had 
a  quiet  drive  with  Lady  Augusta  Stanley." 

"  On  Jubilee  Day  Miss  Buss  was  invited  to  the  Abbey  by  Dean 
Bradley,  and  was  seated  next  to  Professor  Max  Miiller.  At  night 
she  told  us  all  about  the  ceremony.  She  had  been  intensely 
interested  in  the  greetings  between  the  Queen  and  the  Royal 
Family,  an  emotional  scene  that  went  to  her  heart." 

"  Miss  Buss  had  an  interview  with  the  Crown  Princess  (the 
Empress  Frederick),  and  talked  of  education." 

"  Miss  Buss  has  been  to  the  Prize-giving  at  the  Richmond 
School.     She  had  a  chat  with  the  Princess  Mary  of  Teck." 

On  another  of  these  occasions  she  was  photographed, 
sitting  beside  the  Duchess  of  Albany. 

Mrs.  Hill  notes  a  characteristic  point — 

"  She  was  never  satisfied  to  enjoy  anything  by  herself,  and 
living  at  Myra,  as  I  did,  I  have  been  with  her  at  different  times  to 
all  kinds  of  things,  the  Indian  Soirdes,  the  Bishop  of  London's 
garden-parties,  the  Royal  Society's  Ladies'  Evenings,  and  big 
soirdes  at  West  End  houses  in  the  season.  In  the  same  spirit,  if 
she  had  bouquets  on  Prize  Day,  etc.,  she  would  send  them  in  old 
days  to  Mrs.  Laing,  and,  later  on,  to  people  who  would  care  to 
have  them.  If  she  had  a  carriage  to  make  calls,  she  would  take 
some  one  for  the  drive." 

Then  from  her  letters  to  her  nephew  at  Cambridge — 

"April  1 6,  1884 

"  On  Friday  I  lunched  at  St.  Mark's  Vicarage,  Surbiton,  with 

Archdeacon  Burney,  lineal  descendant  of  the  famous  musical  Dr. 

Burney,  friend   of  Johnson,   Burke,   Garrick,  etc.,  and   father   of 

Frances,  author  of  '  Evelina,'  and  '  Diary  of  Madame   D'Arblay,' 

Z 
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the  fashionable  authoress  of  the  day,  on  whom  Macaulay  afterwards 
conferred  immortaUty  in  his  essay.  Do  you  know  her  diary  ?  It 
is  so  minute  that  as  one  reads  it  one  is  transported  into  another  age, 
and  moves  among  the  great  men  and  women  of  the  i8th  century. 
I  can  never  forget  the  delight  with  which  I  read  it,  in  my  twentieth 
year,  just  as  it  was  published. 

"  Archdeacon  Burney's  walls  are  covered  with  family  portraits, 
heirlooms,  Sir  Joshua's  well-known  Dr.  Burney,  and  Garrick ; 
Gainsborough's  portrait  of  Paul  Sanday  and  his  lady-love  ;  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  from  the  Thrale  collection  ;  of  Madame  D'Arblay  (Fanny 
Burney),  and  the  next  generation  of  Burneys  by  Romney  and 
Laurence. 

"  And  there  are  some  lovely  Turners,  and  also  a  fine  collection 
of  autographs.  .  .  .  The  visit  was  very  interesting.  .  .  .  And  then 
there  is  an  invalid  daughter,  with  a  most  lovely  face  and  spiritual 
expression.  She  can  only  be  moved  from  her  couch  to  bed  and 
back,  and  yet  is  full  of  brightness  and  good  works. 

"  There  has  been  a  discussion  lately  as  to  the  author  of  the  lines 
*  To  love  her  was  a  liberal  education,'  either  by  Steele  or  Congreve. 
Well,  to  see  the  invalid  Miss  Burney  is  a  Christian  education ! 
How  wonderful  it  is !  Our  heavenly  Father  seems  to  lift  some 
weak  ones  of  earth  into  a  supernatural  strength  that  makes  them 
more  powerful  from  their  sick  couch  than  the  strong  and  healthy." 

"  Feb.  21,  1885. 

"  I  was  in  Cambridge  yesterday  ...  it  is  not  nearly  so  dear  to 
me  as  when  I  had  a  beloved  boy  there  !  But  still  it  is  always 
delightful.  Girton  has  been  very  gay — a  ball,  some  theatricals 
(the  '  Ladies'  Battle'),  and  last  night  the  inter-collegiate  debate  on 
Hero-worship  ;  seventy  Newnham  girls  were  going  to  Girton,  to 
lead  in  favour.  Girton  was  to  oppose  by  pointing  out  how  it 
injured  worshipped  and  worshipper. 

"  I  spent  the  morning  at  Newnham,  called  at  King's,  to  see  Mr. 
C.  Ashbee's  new  rooms  ;  lunched  at  Girton,  and  had  afternoon  tea 
there,  and  went  to  '  Potts,'  to  see  Willie  B.  He  asked  O.  Ashbee 
to  meet  me." 

"Feb.  IS,  1885. 

"  On  Friday  I  went  to  a  meeting  at  the  Mansion  House  about 

the  Parkes  Museum,  and  then  to  the  Vicarage.     Mother,  who  was 

expecting  Prof.  Stuart,  M.P.,  made  me  stay  and  dine  with  them. 

He  is  very  bright,  and  I  liked  him.     Besides,  he  is  a  Cambridge 
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man,  and  that  is  a  passport  to  me.     He  told  us  some  stories  of 
exam,  mistakes,  etc." 

"Feb.,  1885. 

"  I  have  been  out  twice  this  week,  once  to  Mrs.  Dacre  Craven's 
(ne'e  Florence  Lees),  wife  of  the  Rector  of  St.  George's,  Bloomsbury. 
There  were  many  interesting  things  to  be  seen,  among  others  a 
series  of  photographs  of  Mecca,  also  of  Medina.  They  must  have 
been  done  by  a  Mahommedan,  as  it  is  death  to  a  Christian  to  enter 
these  sacred  places. 

"  Another  evening  I  went  to  the  Countess  D'Avigdor's.  She  is 
a  most  beautiful  old  lady.  The  ladies  were  flashing  with  diamonds, 
and  there  was  some  splendid  music.  But  most  of  the  men  were 
Conservative,  and  were  abusing  Gladstone  in  a  most  shameful 
way. 

"  Did  I  tell  you  I  met  Mr.  Guthrie  (vice  versa  Guthrie)?  He 
is  very  simple  and  unaffected.  I  saw  him  at  Mrs.  Ashbee's.  Sir 
Spencer  Wells  was  also  there,  the  famous  doctor." 

"June  6,  1886. 
"  I  go  to  Oxford  on  Friday,  to  stay  till  Tuesday,  and  a  most 
splendid  programme  of  University  sights,  luncheons,  dinners,  meet- 
ings, etc.,  is  arranged  for  Sunday,  Monday,  and  Tuesday.  I  am  to 
be  the  guest  of  Mr.  Thomas  and  his  sister  ;  I  think  he  is  a  Master 
of  Queen's,  but  am  not  sure  of  the  college.  Friday  and  Saturday 
I  must  give  to  the  Head-mistresses'  meetings,  but  I  shall  see  a 
good  deal  of  Oxford  life.  It  will  be  grand  to  be  in  Oxford  on 
Whit-Sunday." 

"June  29,  1890, 
"  Every  day  this  week  is  full  of  engagements,  and  I  find  it 
difficult  to  escape  them.  I  /t^e  to  accept  some.  I  should  much 
have  liked  to  go  to  Mrs.  Gladstone's  garden-party,  and  also  to  the 
Duke  of  Westminster's  garden-party  (I  was  asked  as  a  subscriber 
to  the  Church  House),  but  I  could  not  manage  either,  in  con- 
sequence of  previous  plans — Rugby,  for  instance, 

"  For  the  first  time,  yesterday,  I  went  to  the  Rugby  Speech  Day, 
at  the  invitation  of  Dr.  Percival,  the  Head-master.  '  Tom  Brown ' 
was  there,  and  when  Dr.  Percival  announced  him  the  cheers  were 
deafening.  Mr.  Hughes  has  aged  since  I  last  saw  him.  He  has 
made  Rugby  known  to  every  civilized  country,  as  well  as  live  for 
ever  in  the  memory  of  Rugbeians. 

"  Our  own  Prize  Day  was  quite  the  best  we  have  had  for  several 
years.     The  Bishop  of  Rochester  made  an  excellent  speech,  in 
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perfect  taste,  and  Lady  Elizabeth  Biddulph,  daughter  to  our  early 
friend,  the  late  Countess  of  Hardwicke,  also  delivered  2l  good  speech, 
which  was  liked  by  parents  and  girls.  She  is  a  thorough-going 
Temperance  speaker,  accustomed  to  large  audiences." 

Cheltenham  was  another  very  attractive  social  centre. 
There  she  met  Mrs.  Frances  Owen,  whose  exquisite 
lecture  on  Wordsworth,  given  at  the  North  London 
Collegiate  School,  introduced  her  to  the  circle  there. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Middleton  and  their  son  were  dear  friends 
of  the  same  period,  and  Miss  Buss  delighted  in  telling 
the  stories  of  Mr.  Middleton's  wonderful  cat ;  especially 
that  of  waking  its  master  at  early  dawn  one  morning 
that  it  might  display  five  rats,  laid  in.  a  row  at  the  door  ; 
or  the  still  more  strange  story  of  its  taking  Mr.  Middleton 
into  the  library,  after  a  fortnight's  absence,  and  there 
telling  him  a  long  tale,  which  the  maid  explained  by 
saying  that  the  cat,  shut  up  in  this  room,  had  met  in 
fierce  combat  and  slain  another  of  the  enemy. 

In  Mr.  Henry  Middleton  Miss  Buss  found  artistic 
sympathy,  and  also  gave  it,  for  her  drawing-room  was 
one  of  the  first  decorated  by  Mr.  Middleton  in  the  new 
fashion  which  superseded  the  old  white  and  gold  of  the 
first  half  of  the  century.  I  remember  being  taken  by 
Miss  Buss  to  see  Mrs.  Middleton,  "  that  saintly  woman," 
as  her  friends  called  her,  and  bringing  away  a  memory 
of  peace  and  joy.  She  had  come  to  try  London  advice 
for  the  complaint  which  proved  fatal.  And  Mrs.  Owen 
did  not  long  sun^ive  her. 

But  Cheltenham,  first  and  last,  meant  Miss  Beak. 
It  is  a  joy  to  think  of  the  meetings— happily  frequent 
— between  these  two  kindred  workers,  who  could  give 
each  other  so  rare  a  sympathy.  The  North  London 
Collegiate  and  Camden  Schools  and  the  Cheltenham 
Ladies'  College  are  two  great  creations,  original  works 
of  genius  ;  and  when  we  think  of  the  continuous  stream. 
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scarcely  less  than  a  thousand  persons,  pupils  and 
teachers,  always  passing  through  both  places,  we  find  a 
power  and  influence  simply  incalculable.  The  meeting 
between  the  two  heads  suggests  a  tetc-a-tcte  between 
two  queens,  who  for  a  brief  bright  respite  may  escape 
from  the  loneliness  of  royalty.-^ 

Miss  Beale  was  some  years  the  younger,  and  in 
fullest  vigour  when  her  friend  was  feeling  the  stress 
and  strain  of  work.  But  Miss  Buss  took  the  deepest 
interest  in  all  the  later  developments  at  Cheltenham, 
and  could  rejoice  in  seeing  at  last  the  full  realization  of 
her  own  early  dream,  in  an  institution  where  a  child 
may  now  enter  the  Kindergarten  at  the  age  of  three — 
there  is  a  lovely  school  full  of  these  happy  mites — and, 
after  going  through  all  the  course,  may  finally  leave  the 
Training  School  as  B.A.  or  B.Sc,  fully  competent  to 
teach  what  she  has  so  thoroughly  learned. 

It  was  wonderful  how  many  different  interests  were 
packed  into  that  full  life.  Besides  all  her  private 
visiting,  and  educational  and  philanthropic  meetings, 
there  were  the  meetings  of  literary  societies.  She  often 
went  to  those  of  the  Royal  Institution,  and  of  the  Royal 
Geographical,  taking  her  girls.  She  belonged  to  the 
Wordsworth  Society,  and  I  remember  her  keen  delight 

'  As  an  instance  of  the  "true  word  spoken  in  jest,"  we  find  this 
separateness  of  the  two  Leaders  emphasized,  at  a  very  early  period  of  their 
career,  in  the  often-quoted  nonsense-rhyme,  at  which  they  laughed  with 
the  rest — 

"  Miss  Buss  and  Miss  Beale 
Cupid's  darts  do  not  feel ; 
They  are  not  like  us, 
Miss  Beale  and  Miss  Buss  !  " 

The  authorship  of  this  quatrain  is  uncertain,  being  attributed  either  to 
a  master  of  Clifton,  or  to  a  boy  of  Cheltenham  College.  It  is  quite 
certain  that  they  were  not  written  by  one  of  Miss  Buss'  pupils,  nor  were 
they  ever  (as  reported)  found  on  tlie  blackboard  of  any  class-room  in  the 
North  London  Collecjiate  School  for  Girls. 
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in  an  address  by  James  Russell  Lowell^  in  the  library 
at  Lambeth  Palace,  and  again  the  satisfaction  in  the 
beautiful  simplicity  with  which  Mr.  Lowell,  in  an  address 
to  the  Browning  Society,  took  the  Christian  side  in  the 
discussions  which  were  a  marked  feature  of  that  society. 
Even  for  the  Society  of  Psychical  Research  she  could 
keep  an  open  mind,  though  in  general  she  did  not  care 
for  things  abstract  or  vague.  For  fun  she  was  always 
ready,  and  I  well  remember  how  we  enjoyed  Mark 
Twain's  subtle  nonsense,  in  his  lecture  on  "  Our  Fellow- 
savages  of  the  Sandwich  Islands." 

She  had  by  nature  and  early  association  a  great 
love  of  the  drama,  and  indulged  occasionally  in  a  visit 
to  the  theatre,  especially  enjoying  a  French  play,  as  she 
says — 

"  I  am  taking  an  evening  sometimes,  however,  to  get  a  French 
lesson  at  the  ComMie  Frangaise.  I  saw  LAvare  last  night.  It 
is  most  perfectly  acted. 

"  I  saw  Bernhardt  in  Androjuaque.  She  is  a  wonderful  actress, 
with  a  curious  power  of  impressing  herself  on  the  spectator's  mind. 
Andromaque  made  one  very  sad  ;  it  seemed  to  point  to  the  poor 
empress.     How  thankful  I  should  be  to  die  if  I  were  in  her  place." 

She  had  much  to  say  on  her  return  from  all  such 
experiences,  as  well  as  from  dinners  and/^/<?j,  when  she 
had  met  and  talked  with  eminent  persons.  Unhappily, 
there  was  no  phonograph  to  take  down  her  talk.  It  has 
gone,  and  with  it  all  the  record  of  times  and  seasons  of 
public  and  private  import  of  which  she  knew. 

Then  we  have  a  peep  at  the  books  that  interested 
her — 

"  Broadstairs,  Aug.  26,  1873. 
"  Frank  has  been  my  companion  in  all  my  wanderings.  I  have 
read  to  my  heart's  content ;  the  laddie  always  goes  to  bed  early, 
and  so  I  had  always  two  or  three  hours  at  night.  I  have  devoured 
books  on  Education,  Siljistrom's  American  schools,  Heppeau's 
ditto.     So  that  I  have  had  two  studies  of  American  education  ;  the 
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one  from  a  Swedish  point  of  view,  the  other  from  a  French.  In 
Belgium,  my  boy  and  I  studied  Motley's  '  Rise  of  the  Dutch 
Republic,'  '  Belfry  of  Bruges,'  etc.  Although  the  holidays  have 
been  more  broken  up  than  I  care  for— they  have  been  restful  and 
enjoyable. 

"  On  Saturday  6th  I  am  to  go  to  Gunnersbury,  where  my 
uncle  Henry  lives,  and  then  I  shall  have  a  few  days  in  the  middle 
of  the  last  week  of  the  holidays.  If  I  can,  I  want  to  go  to  Stratford- 
on-Avon  on  a  pilgrimage — by  the  way,  pilgrimages  are  all  the 
fashion  now  ! — to  Shakespeare's  country." 

"  I  have  been  reading  with  intense  interest  the  American  book 
on  the  education  of  girls — the  answer,  by  an  American  woman,  to 
the  book  by  Dr.  Clark  which  formed  the  text  for  Dr.  Maudsley's 
article  in  the  Fortnightly  for  April  against  the  Higher  Education 
of  Women  !  The  American  women  make  out  a  strong  case  for 
themselves.  ... 

"If  you  have  not  read  'Sister  Dora' let  me- lend  it  to  you. 
She  is  an  encouragement  and  a  warning !  She  was  very  self- 
willed,  and  that  is  different  from  being  strong-willed.  She  was  the 
latter,  too." 

(To  her  nephew,  January  8,  1892.)  "  I  am  going  to  send  you 
two  comic  books — '  My  Wife's  Politics '  and  '  Samantha  among 
the  Brethren' — both  books  bearing  on  the  woman-question — the 
question  of  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century.  You  will  perhaps 
Uve  to  see  the  effects  of  the  emancipation  of  women.  Their  higher 
and  fuller  development,  their  greater  knowledge,  and  therefore 
greater  sympathy,  will  bring  them  nearer  to  men  of  the  best  kind. 
For  the  other  kind  of  men — as  Mrs.  Poyser  says,  '  There  will 
always  be  fools  enough  to  match  the  men ! '  I  should  like  to 
revisit  our  planet  at  the  end  of  the  twentieth  century,  to  see  the 
effect  on  Society  of  the  great  revolution  of  the  nineteenth — the 
Woman's  Rights  Question." 

In  early  days,  Miss  Buss  used  at  Easter  to  take  a 
large  house  by  the  sea,  and  fill  it  with  her  family — the 
nephews  and  nieces  bringing  young  friends — or  with 
pupils  or  members  of  the  staff.  Later,  her  country 
house  at  Epping  was  open  in  this  way  for  short  holidays, 
and  of  these  Mrs.  Hill  says — 
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*'  It  was  delightful  to  be  with  Miss  Buss  at  Epping.  She 
generally  had  something  interesting  to  read  to  us  in  the  evening. 
She  never  minded  what  we  did,  and  looked  indulgently  on  all 
kinds  of  pranks. 

"  She  remembered  one's  likes  and  dislikes  in  the  way  of  food. 
One  of  the  last  times  I  had  tea  with  her  (in  October,  1874)  she  had 
some  special  cakes  which  she  knew  I  liked,  and  when  Mr.  Hill  and 
I  were  staying  with  her  at  Overstrand,  if  we  expressed  a  liking  for 
anything,  she  said  to  her  companion,  '  Why  do  you  not  get  it  for 
them  ? ' 

"  This  minute  thoughtfulness  is  a  matter  of  constant  comment. 
Miss  Edwards  tells  of  a  visit  from  an  old  pupil  who  brought  her 
daughter  to  Myra,  and  at  tea-time  Miss  Buss  asked,  '  Does  your 
little  girl  like  sugar  as  much  as  you  did,  my  dear  ? '  " 

During  her  nephews'  college  career  she  several 
times  took  a  house  at  Cambridge,  always  arranging 
something  in -which  her  girl-undergraduates  could  join. 
Of  one  of  her  dances  there  is  an  account  from  her  friend 
Mrs.  Mathieson — 

"  In  January,  1886,  Miss  Buss  called  and  asked  me  to  join  her 
in  giving  a  dance  at  Cambridge.  Her  two  nephews  were  there, 
and  Mr.  W.  Buck.  My  son  was  also  there,  and  my  daughter  at 
Girton.  I  think  we  had  about  twenty  from  Girton,  and  the  same 
number  from  Newnham,  and  Miss  Hughes  brought  about  twelve 
from  the  Training  College.  Miss  Buss  and  I  each  took  down  a 
party,  and  there  were  plenty  of  men  from  the  various  colleges. 

"  I  well  remember  the  interest  taken  by  Miss  Buss  in  the 
arrangements,  and  her  distress  because  Girton  and  Newnham 
would  not  extend  the  time  for  their  students,  who  were  obliged  to 
leave  us  at  10.30,  which,  of  course,  broke  up  our  party,  since  we 
were  left  with  fifty  men  to  ten  girls,  as  Miss  Hughes  took  hers 
away  when  the  other  colleges  went." 

There  is  a  little  note  from  Miss  Buss  in  reference  to 
this  party,  in  which  she  says — 

"  I  find  I  have  made  a  mistake  in  the  date  ;  February  25  is  in 
Lent.     In  any  case,  the  dance  cannot  be  managed  before  Easter. 

"  Have  you  seen  Punch  ?  There  is  a  small  young  lady  who, 
when  accused  by  her  mother  of  being  '  stupid,'  says,  '  No,  I  am 
only  inattentive  ! '     Let  me  hope  my  mistake  was  like  the  child's  !  " 
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Mrs.  Hill,  who  knew  the  Cambridge  life  well,  says 
of  it— 

"  She  seemed  most  in  her  element,  so  to  say,  when  she  was  at 
Cambridge.  I  went  with  her  ten  or  twelve  times,  and  she  was 
always  most  anxious  that  her  young  people  should  have  the  best 
time  possible.  If  necessary,  she  would  herself  chaperon  us  to 
breakfast,  lunch,  tea,  coffee,  in  the  Undergraduate's  rooms,  and 
(what  added  to  the  pleasure)  she  enjoyed  going.  7'vvice  she  gave 
a  dance,  when  she  made  a  delightful  hostess." 

It  is  also  in  reference  to  this  phase  of  her  life  that 
Mrs.  Bryant  gives  this  pretty  picture  of  Miss  Buss — 

"  Her  sympathy  with  young  people  was  by  no  means  limited 
to  the  serious  side  of  things,  or  to  her  own  remembered  experiences. 
Her  imagination,  with  the  tender,  happiness-loving  heart  behind, 
held  her  in  touch  with  all  the  innocent  gaieties,  and  even  vanities 
of  youth.  Many  will  remember  her  pleasant  parties  at  Cambridge, 
including  some  dances,  and  the  delightful  way  in  which  she  acted 
the  part  of  motherly  chaperon,  never  tired,  never  in  a  hurry  to  get 
to  the  end,  never  distressed  by  those  modifications  in  the  order 
and  punctuality  of  meals  which  youth  regards  as  a  normal  part  of 
merry-making.  Respecting  the  vanities,  I  remember  telling  her  on 
one  occasion  that  my  niece  was  going  to  her  first  '  grown-up ' 
dance.  '  There  are  such  pretty  shoes  nowadays  for  girls,'  she 
said,  '  I  hope  you  have  got  her  something  very  pretty.  A  girl's 
first  dance  comes  only  once.' " 

Miss  Newman  tells  a  similar  tale  of  a  time  when,  as 
they  were  together  at  Matlock,  Miss  Buss  asked  her 
to  help  choose  some  amber  for  a  birthday  present, 
asking  her  opinion  and  advice.  Miss  Newman  had  no 
idea  that  Miss  Buss  knew  that  the  next  day  was  her 
birthday  ;  but  when  the  birthday  came  she  found  the 
amber  on  her  table,  with  a  card  of  good  wishes. 

Mrs.  Bryant  says  also  that — 

"  when  boys  were  in  question,  her  sympathy  was  even  more  delight- 
ful. In  her  family  experience,  boys  had  predominated,  though 
she  had  always  been  a  girl-like  girl,  not  given  to  participation 
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in  boys'  games.  Her  tolerance  for  boys,  their  mud4y  boots  and 
disturbing  household  ways,  was  quite  unlimited,  though  doubtless, 
and  probably  for  that  very  reason,  no  boy  of  her  circle  would 
have  thought  of  disobeying  her.  I  have  spent  more  than  one 
happy  holiday  with  her  and  her  nephews  in  the  country,  and  know 
how  to  appreciate  her  rare  sympathy  with  our  more  athletic  ideas 
of  pleasure,  and  the  ease  with  which  her  plans  would  fall  in  with 
ours.  Once  I  was  with  her  in  Killarney,  and  wanted  to  climb 
Carn-Tual.  '  I  want  to  go  for  a  climb  to-morrow,'  she  said.  '  It 
will  suit  me  excellently  to  drive  to  the  foot  of  your  mountain,  and 
there  will  be  plenty  to  amuse  me  while  you  go  up.' " 

Her  intensity  of  vital  power  kept  her  in  touch  with 
all  young  life.  The  strong  love  of  little  children,  which 
was  one  of  her  most  marked  characteristics,  was  only 
the  lovely  blossoming  of  this  vigorous  growth  ;  nothing 
refreshed  her  more,  when  she  was  tired  of  work,  or  worn 
w^ith  worries,  than  to  have  a  "  baby-show "  of  her 
nephews  and  nieces  in  their  day,  and  then  of  their 
children  and  the  children  of  old  pupils.  She  liked  just 
a  few  at  a  time,  so  that  she  might  thoroughly  enjoy 
them,  when  she  would  herself  get  out  toys  from  her 
stores,  watching  the  play  while  she  and  the  mothers 
told  stories  of  child  wit  and  wisdom.  One  of  her  ver>^ 
latest  pleasures  in  life  was  the  visit  of  a  little  new 
namesake — a  tiny  "  Frances  Mary,"  who  will  rejoice 
in  the  name  though  she  can  have  no  memory  of  the 
kind  face  that  brightened  at  the  sight  of  her  baby  ways 
— and  one  of  her  last  quite  coherent  remarks  was  an 
inquiry  for  "  little  curly-head,"  as  she  called  her  nephew's 
little  son. 

Here  is  a  characteristic  little  story  told  by  Mrs. 
Pierson — 

"  At  the  house  of  an  old  friend  the  other  day  I  met  a  young 
married  lady  with  her  baby.  We  were  talking  of  Miss  Buss,  and 
she  said,  '  I  only  saw  her  once,  when  I  was  five  years  old,  but 
I  have  never  forgotten  her.     She  saved  me  from  a  cruel  nurse  who 
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ran  away  from  me,  and  hid  in  the  coal-yards  near  Chalk  Farm 
Station,  while  I  cried  because  I  was  lost.  A  lady  came  by  and  took 
my  hand  and  comforted  me  and  asked  me  where  I  lived.  "  Near 
some  mountains — red  mountains,"  I  said,  and  her  quick  perception 
divined  that  I  meant  some  new  houses  being  built  near  Primrose 
Hill.  She  took  me  in  the  direction  of  Oppidan's  Road,  where  I 
soon  recognized  my  home ;  and,  after  her  interview  with  my 
mother,  I  need  not  say  the  nurse  had  to  leave.'  " 

It  is  delightful  to  read  Miss  Buss'  holiday  letters 
about  the  children,  who  were  often  with  their  aunt 
while  their  parents  went  for  rest  and  change.  While 
the  world  was  standing  in  awe  of  the  "  eminent  educa- 
tionalist" she  was  inditing  sweet  letters  full  of  baby- 
talk,  of  wise  counsel  hid  in  nonsense,  or  of  the  affection 
of  which  her  heart  was  so  full — 


"  My  dear  little  Mother, 

"Oh!  what  a  boy  is  ours!  to  talk  about  'jolly'! 
Naughty  little  monkey  !  We  want  a  three-year  old,  not  a  grown-up 
boy.  Kiss  him  thousands  of  times  for  his  loving  Arnie,  whose 
heart  goes  out  to  him  twenty  times  a  day  at  least.  She  pictures 
to  herself,  over  and  over  again,  the  sweet  little  shy  face  on  the 
pier,  and  her  boy  waiting  to  throw  himself  into  her  arms  when  she 
lands. 

"  I  went  last  night  to  see  Ldonie,  more  especially  to  get  a  kiss 
of  Nina." 

"  Stockholm,  August  30,  187 1, 
"  My  dear  little  Mother, 

"  You  do  not  deserve,  by  the  way,  to  be  the  mother  of 
sons  !  You  want  sweet  little  goody  children — girls — who  will  sit 
still,  and  be  made  fine,  always  do  what  they  are  told  (in  public  !), 
never  make  a  noise,  and  be  clever,  well-informed  children,  who  will 
answer  any  question  (provided  it  be  given  in  the  form  printed  in 
their  books),  write  beautifully,  and  spell  splendidly  !  Thank  good- 
ness !  '  my '  child  is  not  one  of  those  dear  darling  little  humbugs. 
Why,  I  am  quite  proud  of  his  writing,  and  his  spelling  wants  time, 
of  course.  How  many  of  Miss  F.'s  class  spell  better  than  he  ? 
None,  of  course.     Nor  do  Nina  and  May-May  spell  better.     Their 
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French  bothers  them.  Frank  is  a  sensible,  well-informed  lad  for 
his  age,  and,  above  all,  he  has  a  desire  for  knowledge.  Education 
is  not  reading  and  writing,  but  means  a  desire  to  acquire  informa- 
tion.    As  for  Arthur,  he  is  a  darling  ;  kiss  him  for  his  Arnie." 

"  1864. 
"  My  dear  darling  ba-lamb  (lioness  rather)  sister,  I  hunger 
and  thirst  after  you  and  our  boy  to  a  painful  degree.  It  is  very 
distressing,  but  as  I  grow  older  I  find  my  heart-strings  are  really 
pulled  violently  by  a  select  few.  It  is  quite  painful  to  have  a  heart 
and  feel  its  existence. 

"  God  bless  you  all,  prays  your  loving  sister 

"  Fanny." 


CHAPTER   IV. 

FRIENDSHIPS. 

"  A  true  friend  is  cne  that  makes  us  do  all  we  can  ;  those  who  trust 
us,  educate  us." 

"  To  have  friends  one  must  be  a  friend,"  was  true  of  this 
life  on  both  sides.  She  was  a  friend,  and  she  Jiad 
friends  in  abundance.  Of  her  women-friends  we  have 
had  full  proof,  and  we  may  count  almost  as  many  men 
who  mourn  her  loss  with  feeling  scarcely  less  intense. 
Many  who  are  less  known  to  fame  will  echo  words 
like  these  from  some  of  the  leaders  in  education.  The 
Bishop  of  Winchester  writes  of  her  as  "one  of  the  truest, 
wisest,  and  ablest  women  it  has  ever  been  my  privilege 
to  know  and  esteem  as  a  friend."  Dr.  W.  G.  Bell, 
of  Cambridge,  adds,  "  Only  those  who  had  the  privilege 
of  being  called  her  friend  realized  how  faithful  she 
was  to  her  friendships,  as  well  as  loyal  to  the  work 
which  was  so  dear  to  her."  Dr.  Wormell,  on  hearing  of 
the  fatal  nature  of  her  illness,  speaks  from  a  full  heart — 

"  The  news  you  give  me  fills  me  with  sadness.  Miss  Buss 
gave  me  her  helping  hand  and  cheering  smile  when  I  had  few 
friends,  and  had  scarcely  crept  from  obscurity.  It  is  not  easy  for 
me  to  say  what  is  the  depth  and  length  and  breadth  of  my 
affection  for  her — in  all  dimensions  it  is  beyond  measure.  I  grieve 
as  one  who  suffers  irreparable  loss,  and  can  scarcely  ask  myself 
what  of  others  who  have  been  closer  to  her  ?  " 
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Dr.  Hiron  says  that — 

"  illness  prevents  the  privilege  of  joining  those  who  will  gather 
in  large  numbers  to  do  her  honour.  But  though  not  present  in 
person  I  shall  be  with  them  in  spirit,  and  in  the  hearty  desire 
to  give  to  her  of  the  fullest  appreciation  of  her  personal  qualities 
and  of  her  great  services  to  the  cause  of  education,  particularly  of 
the  higher  education  of  women. 

"  I  first  met  her  at  Dr.  Hodgson's,  nearly  twenty-five  years  ago. 
For  many  years  I  saw  a  great  deal  of  her,  especially  at  the  time 
when  I  was  secretary  of  the  Girls'  Public  Day  School  Company. 
From  the  first  I  was  profoundly  impressed  by  her  insight  into 
educational  problems,  but,  most  6f  all,  by  her  devotion,  heart  and 
soul,  to  the  work  to  which  she  had  put  her  hand." 

Mr.  Storr  speaks  not  only  as  an  educationalist  but 
as  a  friend — 

"  I  mourn  a  very  old  and  very  true  friend.  I  always  felt  with  her 
that,  differ  as  we  might — and  we  often  differed  on  educational 
politics — she  was  absolutely  single-eyed,  and  her  judgment  was  never 
warped  by  personal  ambition  or  arriere  pensie.  My  girls,  as  you 
know,  were  greatly  attached  to  her,  and  I  owe  her  much  as  having 
set  them  the  example  of  a  noble-minded,  generous,  great-souled 
woman." 

Her  influence  over  young  men,  the  friends  of  her 
nephews,  or  brothers  of  her  pupils,  was  very  remarkable, 
and  it  would  not  be  easy  to  count  the  number  who  can 
add  to  the  words  of  one  of  the  college  friends  of  the 
Rev.  Francis  F.  Buss — 

"  To  me  your  aunt's  friendship  was  a  most  valued  privilege, 
and  I  owe  very  much  to  her  both  on  account  of  her  personal 
influence  over  me,  and  the  many  pleasant  friendships  she  made 
for  me  ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  that  she  was  one  of  the  first  people 
to  introduce  me  to  ladies'  society  at  all." 

Her  letters  to  her  nephew  while  at  Cambridge  quite 
explain  this  influence.  She  was  not  in  the  least  afraid 
of  young  men,  but  was  her  own  real  true  self  always. 
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thus  touching  the  reality  below  their  surface  pretences. 
Here  is  one  of  her  grave  letters — 

"  I  am  very  deep  in  work,  but  I  manage  to  find  time  for  you,  and 
to  think  of  you  and  your  approaching  ordination.  You  are  about 
to  take  the  most  serious  step  in  your  life,  and  I  hope  and  pi-ay  that 
it  may  be  blessed  to  you  and  to  those  among  whom  you  may  have 
to  work  during  the  rest  of  your  life.  It  is  a  noble  profession,  but 
one  that  entails  much  self-control  and  self-sacrifice.  But  if  you 
think  chiefly  of  the  work  to  which  you  are  called,  and  not  of 
yourself,  you  will  be  useful  and  happy.  You  must  not  think  too 
much  about  what  people  may  say  or  think  of  you,  but  simply  do 
your  work  faithfully  and  leave  the  results.  You  are  disposed  to 
mind  '  Mrs.  Grundy  '  too  much,  my  very  dear  boy,  but  this  is  not 
a  good  thing  if  carried  to  excess.  To  be  careful  in  imagination,  to 
put  one's  self  into  the  place  of  another,  is  right,  but  this  is  the 
opposite  of  minding  '  Mrs.  Grundy.' " 

These  letters  are  full  of  wisdom  as  well  as  of  tender 
thoughtfulness.  She  wanted  him  to  profit  to  the  full 
by  the  advantages  which  she  esteemed  so  highly. 

"  At  Cambridge,  more  than  anywhere  else,"  she  says  (for  the 
moment  forgetting  Oxford),  "  is  to  be  found  the  highest  product,  so 
far,  of  human  civilization.  Men  there  get  the  highest  culture  ever 
yet  attained,  and  the  '  Dons '  are  also  the  most  finished  gentlemen. 
There  is  an  indescribable  something  in  the  bearing,  air,  tone  of 
voice  even,  of  a  Cambridge  man  which  I  believe  he  never  loses  all 
his  life.  But  the  men  are  most  courteous  towards  women  :  that  is 
one  distinct  mark  of  their  training.  I  have  never  heard  a  rough 
word  nor  seen  a  rough  act  towards  women,  and  I  want  you  to 
become  such  a  man  as  the  best  men  in  your  University." 

At  the  same  time  she  is  interested  in  the  smallest 
details  of  the  new  life,  as  when  she  writes — 

"  It  was  a  great  delight  to  me  to  see  you  in  your  rooms.  But  the 
sofa  is  rather  shabby.  Shall  I  send  you  an  Afghan  rug  to  throw  over 
it  ?    Tell  me.    Perhaps  you  would  rather  choose  one  for  yourself.'' " 

But  of  all  the  friends  of  whom  she  thought  and  for 
whom  she  cared  time  would  fail  to  tell.  Her  sky  was 
full  of  "  bright  particular  stars,"  each  moving  in  its  own 
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orbit.  Perhaps  her  regard  may  have  been  most  fixed 
by  the  "  double-stars,"  of  which  there  were  many 
brilliant  examples.  Her  *'  dual  friendships "  seemed 
to  have  doubled  strength  and  joy  for  her.  It  was 
either  that  her  friends  married  to  please  her  as  well 
as  each  other,  or  that  she  could  at  the  same  time 
include  divergent  characters  ;  but  all  her  life  she  was 
singularly  happy  in  her  married  friends. 

Her  ideal  of  family  life  was  high,  as  we  see  from 
an  interesting  letter  written  from  Bonaly  in  September, 
1877- 

"As  I  travelled  here,  on  Tuesday,  by  way  of  Kendal  and 
Carlisle,  my  mind  was  full  of  you.  You  remember  our  journey 
together  to  Edinburgh  ?  I  left  Salisbury,  on  Monday,  in  a  dreadful 
storm  of  rain.  It  is  much  colder  here.  Along  the  road,  it  was 
quite  sorrowful  to  see  the  sheaves  of  corn  standing  in  water  ! 
Whole  fields,  too,  are  lying  under  water. 

"  During  my  railway  journey  here,  and  one  last  Saturday  to 
Cheltenham,  I  read  '  Kingsley's  Life.'  It  is  intensely  interesting, 
and  is  to  me  like  a  strong  tonic.  It  braces  one  up  and  leaves 
strength  behind.  How  he  suffered  in  middle  life,  and  how  bravely 
he  bore  up,  under  undeserved  blame,  is  all  told,  and  how  loving, 
tender,  and  faithful  he  was  as  a  husband. 

"  His  married  life  is  a  beautiful  poem.  Mrs.  Kingsley  was 
everything  to  him.  For  her  sake,  he  revered  all  womanhood.  One 
of  his  children  speaks  of  the  happy  evenings  at  Eversley  Rectory 
when  '  father  sat  with  his  hand  in  mother's,'  and  poured  out  his 
brave,  strong  words  for  wife  and  children  only. 

"  I  esteem  it  one  of  the  proud  moments  in  my  life,  when  Canon 
Kingsley  thought  it  worth  while  to  stand  and  talk  with  Miss  Chessar 
and  me  about  our  school,  and  expressed  his  wish  to  visit  us — a 
wish  never  fulfilled.  His  life  is  so  much  more  after  my  heart  than 
Harriet  Martineau's,  which  I  have  also  been  looking  at.  Her 
strictures  on  men  and  women  are  so  harsh — there  was  little  love 
and  tenderness  in  her  nature,  and  she  seems  always  to  say  hard 
things — things  which  leave  a  sting  behind.  I  shudder  at  her 
absence  of  all  belief,  and  wonder  how  she  could  bear  life  after 
ceasing  to  believe  in  a  personal  God  and  immortality.  Kingsley's 
life  is  an  antidote  to  hers." 
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In  early  days  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laing  held  equal  rank 
in  her  regard.  Then  her  brothers — her  friends  as  well 
as  kin — gave  her  dear  friends  as  well  as  loved  sisters 
in  their  wives.  Here  is  a  pretty  little  note  which  was 
written  on  their  wedding-day  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Septimus 
Buss,  addressed  to  "  Dear  old  boy — Dear  little  '  coz.' " 
After  describing  the  later  events  of  the  wedding-day, 
she  says  of  the  wife  of  the  vicar — 

"  Mrs.  N.  is  a  dear !  She  said  she  was  much  interested  in 
your  wedding,  as  she  had  a  hand  in  it,  and  hked  old  Sep,  and  she 
spoke  so  nicely  about  him  in  particular,  and  things  in  general,  that 
I  fell  in  love  with  her  ;  and  then,  to  complete  her  victory,  she 
admired  Ldonie,  my  dear  '  old '  sister.  Now,  did  she  not  go  the 
right  way  to  win  me  for  ever  ? " 

She  had  not  lost  this  sprightly  style  in  WTiting,  in 
1873,  of  the  change  which  took  the  Rev.  Septimus  Buss 
from  the  chaplaincy  of  St.  Pancras  Workhouse  to  the 
Rectory  of  Wapping — 

"  '  Many  a  time  and  oft '  have  I  thought  of  you  and  wished  to  be 
a  bird,  that  I  might  fly  to  you.  But  even  you  cannot  guess  what 
the  last  fortnight  has  been  ! 

"  I  was  dictating  this  morning  '  du  ddplorable  sort  des  choses 
humaines,  qui  veut  qu'au  succes  social  soient  toujours  meldes  des 
disgraces,  et  que  nos  joies  soient  toujours  accompagnees  de 
tristesses.' 

"  My  dear  boy  Sep  has  a  living  offered  him  by  the  bishop — at 
last  !  The  great  desire  of  my  heart  (outside  the  work — well,  no  ! 
— inside  everything)  has  been  to  see  him  out  of  the  workhouse  ! 
Well,  he  is  to  go  to  Wapping.  ...  How  true  it  is  that  nothing  is 
simple  and  single.  .  .  ." 

In  1 88 1  she  writes  to  the  Rev.  Septimus  Buss  on 
his  transference  to  the  Vicarage  of  Shoreditch — 

"  I  am  so  thankful  to  know  of  your  promotion.  You  both 
deserve  it,  for  you  are  model  parish  chiefs.  Shoreditch  must  be 
very  poor,  judging  from  the  little  one  sees  in  passing  through  it—' 
only  I  suppose  it  is  not  damp.  Dear  little  mother,  I  hope  you  will 
like  the  place.     Anyhow,  it  is  better  than  Wapping." 

2  A 
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Of  another  dual  friendship  we  have  a  charming 
glimpse  in  a  note  to  Dr.  J.  G.  Fitch,  in  response  to  the 
gift  of  his  first  book — 

"  Since  seeing  you,  I  have  looked  at  the  dedication,  and  am 
much  touched  by  it. 

"  It  is  a  great  privilege  and  happiness  to  know  such  a  home 
as  yours. 

"  Lately,  I  have  been  talking  to  my  young  people  about  women's 
duties,  and  I  quoted  Mills' dedication  to  '  Liberty,'  De  Toqueville's 
tribute  to  his  wife,  and  others.  Yours  is  but  another  example  of 
the  wife's  '  work  and  counsel '  which  enables  a  man  to  do  and 
'  write  things  useful.' 

"  I  thank  you  most  warmly  for  the  book  itself,  for  the  kind 
words  with  which  it  was  accompanied,  and  I  also  thank  you  for 
the  dedication,  because,  through  the  '  dearest  wife,'  it  is  a  tribute 
to  all  women." 

Also  in  the  home  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hodgson,  she 
found  full  scope  for  the  strong  element  of  romance 
which  never  died  out  of  her  nature.  Some  part  of  her 
holiday  was  always  spent  with  them,  and  she  expanded 
to  the  full  in  these  congenial  surroundings.  They 
lived  for  a  time  in  London ;  then  at  Bournemouth, 
where  Mrs.  Hodgson  went  to  be  near  her  father,  Sir 
Joshua  Walmsley ;  and  finally  at  Bonaly,  when  Dr. 
Hodgson  filled  the  Chair  of  Economic  Science  in 
Edinburgh,  each  home  being  more  charming  than 
the  last. 

She  first  writes  of  these  visits  to  me  in  1872 — 

"  My  Bournemouth  visit  has  been  most  pleasant,  as  indeed  my 
visits  to  Mrs.  Hodgson  always  are.  She  is  one  of  the  most  lovable, 
loving,  and  unselfish  women  I  know,  and  her  home-life  is  a 
constant  lesson.  She  is  one  of  those  whom  I  dearly  love,  and  who 
are  necessary  to  me.  Yet,  seven  years  ago,  I  did  not  know  her. 
Her  father's  illness  and  death  have  tried  her  much  lately,  and 
Dr.  Hodgson's  absence  in  Edinburgh  throws  much  responsibility 
on  her." 

In  1858,  Dr.  Hodgson  was  Assistant-Commissioner 
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on  the  First  Royal  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  Primary 
Education,  and  he  probably  became  interested  in  Miss 
Buss  in  connection  with  her  evidence  before  the 
Secondary  Commission,  in  1865.  After  that  date,  he 
gave  his  lectures  on  Physiology  and  Political  Economy 
in  her  school,  and  acquaintance  ripened  into  friendship. 
Three  thick  note-books,  in  her  own  writing,  testify  to 
her  interest  in  the  lectures,  as  well  as  to  her  indomitable 
energy  and  industry. 
In  1873,  she  says — 

"The  temptation  to  go  to  Bradford  is  immense.  My  dear 
friend,  Dr.  Hodgson,  who  has  done  more  for  me  intellectually  than 
any  man,  except  Mr.  Laing,  in  my  whole  life,  is  president !  But 
to  go  from  Friday  to  Monday  would  hardly  be  of  any  use,  would 
it  ?  And  I  could  not  be  absent  a  week.  Can  we  find  out  %uhen 
the  papers  are  read  ? 

"  I  am  so  driven  !  It  is  really  dreadful,  and  I  feel  so  weary 
that  I  can  hardly  bear  myself.  But  when  the  machine  is  once 
wound  up  and  set  going,  I  get  better. 

"  I  fear  that  Bradford  meeting  will  clash  with  our  Board 
meeting.  October  8th,  is  it  not  ?  Our  meeting  will  be  very  im- 
portant, and  I  must  have  hours  of  leisure  to  compare  the  schemes 
and  annotate  them." 

During  Dr.  Hodgson's  residence  in  London,  before 
going  to  Bournemouth,  his  house  was  full  of  interest  to 
Miss  Buss,  taking  the  same  place  in  her  life  as  Mr. 
Laing's  had  done  as  a  meeting-point  for  persons  with 
whom  she  was  in  sympathy.  Dr.  Hiron  mentions  one 
eventful  dinner-party,  which  began  the  friendship  be- 
tween Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fitch  and  Miss  Buss,  as  well  as 
with  himself. 

There  are  a  few  words  to  her  sister,  which  show  the 
influence  of  Dr.  Hodgson  from  1865,  and  onwards — 

"  1865. 
"  Miss  Davies  has  asked  me  to  meet  Miss  Clough  of  Amble- 
side (who  drew  up  a  plan  for  co-operation  among  teachers),  Miss 
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Bostock,  and  other  educational  ladies.  I  cannot  help  feeling  that 
our  new  friend,  to  whom  I  am  so  devoted  and  grateful,  has  had 
greatly  to  do  with  my  position  lately.  It  is  almost  indefinable,  but 
it  would  seem  as  if  he  had  set  a  stamp  on  me,  so  to  speak.  Cer- 
tainly the  Cambridge  Examination  did  something — introduced  me 
to  him,  for  example — but  it  is  only  since  Christmas  that  so  many 
little  courtesies  have  been  paid  me,  officially,  I  mean.  Only  one 
other  person  so  helped  me." 

In  some  early  letters  we  have  descriptions  of  life  at 
Bonaly  Tower,  which  indicate  the  kind  of  letters  she 
might  have  written  if  life  had.  been  less  hurried — 

"  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Jan.  7,  1873. 

"  I  liked  Mr.  Knox  quite  as  much  last  Wednesday.  He  gave 
me  a  hearty  welcome,  and  asked  most  affectionately  for  you. 
From  what  Dr.  Hodgson  says,  he  is  not  doing  so  much  on  the 
Merchants'  Company  Schools  as  he  was.  I  lunched  at  Mr. 
Pryde's  house,  and  then  went  with  him  and  Mrs.  Pryde  to  the 
*  Women's  Medical  Educational  Meeting.'  For  the  first  time  I 
heard  Miss  Jex-Blake  speak  ;  she  spoke  well.  Mr.  P.  seems 
sensible  and  liberal  in  his  ideas.  When  you  and  I  were  in 
Edinburgh,  it  seems  Mrs.  P.  and  two  of  their  children  had  scarlet 
fever,  and  he  himself  was  in  lodgings,  away  from  '  his  own  fireside.' 
Mrs.  P.  is  quite  '  advanced,'  and,  as  her  husband  said,  '  is  the  most 
refractory  parent '  he  has  to  do  with.  '  She  was  always  wanting 
something '  (he  said  before  her),  '  or  not  wanting  something  else.' 
She  did  not  like  her  girls  to  learn  so  much  writing  or  sewing,  for 
instance.  Their  second  girl  is  to  be  brought  up  for  medicine.  So, 
you  see,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  must  be  advanced. 

"  One  day  last  week,  we,  i.e.  Mrs.  H.,  Dr.  H.,  and  I  went  to 
lunch  with  Mrs.  MacLaren.  Mr.  M.  is  Member  for  Edinburgh,  and 
Mrs.  and  Miss  M.,  as  you  will  perhaps  remember,  are  working  for 
the  W^omen's  Suffrage.  I  met  there  Dr.  Guthrie's  youngest  son, 
a  very  fine  young  man,  who  made  a  strong  impression  on  me.  He 
is  evidently  as  fine  in  mind  as  in  person." 

In  speaking  of  her  visits,  she  had  always  much  to 
say  of  the  interesting  persons  whom  she  met  at  Bonaly, 
and  of  the  talk  she  so  thoroughly  appreciated,  well 
described    under   the  heading,  "  The   Professor  at  the 
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Breakfast-Table,"  in  Mr.  Meiklejohn's  "Life  of  Dr. 
Hodgson,"  as — 

*'  the  sparkling  table-talk,  apt  illustration,  and  racy  anecdote  with 
which  the  doctor  enlivened  all  the  time  we  sat  at  table.  Without 
monopolizing  the  talk,  he  never  allowed  it  to  flag  ;  and  by  mani- 
festing the  kindliest  interest  in  the  sayings  and  doings  of  all,  he 
induced  even  the  shyest  to  take  his  part  in  a  manner  that  must 
have  astonished  him  when  he  came  to  look  back  upon  it." 

Mrs.  Hodgson,  too,  had  so  much  grace  and  kindness 
that  even  this  shyest  of  her  guests  was  made  so  much 
at  home  as  to  be  "led  to  imagine  that  he  must  have 
sat  in  that  particular  corner  hundreds  of  times  before, 
though  now  for  the  first  time  conscious  of  it." 

Another  of  Miss  Buss'  letters  (Sept.  8,  1874)  gives 
an  account  of  the  place  itself — 

"Bonaly,  Sept.  8,  1874. 

"  Edinburgh,  to  me,  is  full  of  you  !  So  you  have  been  con- 
stantly in  my  mind  since  my  arrival  here,  last  Friday  night. 

"  Bonaly  is  five  miles  out  of  Edinburgh,  but,  on  a  clear  day, 
there  is  a  splendid  view  of  town,  castle,  and  Arthur's  Seat.  Only, 
a  '  clear  day '  is  not  a  common  article,  for,  since  Friday,  I  have 
seen  little  external  sunshine,  though,  inside,  there  is  plenty.  But 
Mrs.  Hodgson  herself  is  confined  to  bed,  and  looks  so  fragile  that 
a  breath  might  blow  her  away.  We  trust,  however,  that  she  *  has 
turned  the  corner,'  as  the  doctor  says  she  may  be  taken  into 
another  room  to-day.  .  .  . 

"This  house  is  beautifully  situated  in  twenty-eight  acres  of  its 
own  grounds,  and  there  are  hills  upon  hills  all  round,  except  on  the 
Edinburgh  side.  Two  tiny  mountain  '  burns,'  or  streams,  run 
through  the  grounds,  with  that  constant  blue  haze  over  them — a 
touch  of  beauty  which  we  got  rarely  in  the  Alps.  In  these 
laorthern  latitudes,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  never  is  the  clear, 
cloudless  sky  which  we  know  as  the  Italian,  but  there  is  another 
kind  of  beauty — that  of  the  greyish-blue  haze  which  envelopes 
everything  with  a  soft  and  indescribably  beautiful  mantle. 

"  In  consequence  of  Mrs.  Hodgson's  health,  I  left  my  dear  boy 
at  home,  but  if  he  had  come,  he  and  George  (Dr.  H.'s  son)  would 
have  been  happy  together. 
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"  Mr.  Knox  is  expected  here  on  Thursday.  He  has  been  asked 
to  meet  me,  and  I  hope  he  will  come.  How  much  you  and  I 
liked  him.     Miss  Blyth  is  also  invited, 

"  I  am  writing  in  the  midst  of  snatches  of  talk,  which  makes  it 
difficult  to  know  what  I  am  writing,  but  you  will  not  mind  jerky 
sentences,  with  no  particular  thread  of  connection  ?  .  .  . 

"  There  is  a  capital  article  on  Woman's  Suffrage  in  this  month's 
Macmillan ;  it  is  by  Prof.  Cairnes,  in  answer  to  Goldwin  Smith's 
attack.  You  do  not  care  so  much  for  this  question  as  I  do,  so 
will  scarcely  feel  the  same  interest  in  it. 

"Is  Agnes  pretty  well?  What  is  she  doing,  I  wonder?  Will 
you  give  her  my  dear  love  when  you  write?  There  is  a  very 
charming  letter  from  Miss  Hierta  to  me,  which  shall  be  sent  to 
you  when  I  know  where  you  are.  What  a  very  sweet  woman 
she  is  ! 

"  My  Hythe  holiday  was  very  pleasant ;  we  were  such  a  large 
family  party.  Did  I  tell  you  what  darlings  Frank's  brothers  are  ? 
Arthur  (six  years  old)  is  quite  a  picture  of  infant  beauty,  with  his 
blue  eyes  and  curlygolden  hair  ;  and  he  says  such  funny  things  and 
makes  droll  mistakes.  He  rushed  at  me  once,  saying,  'Arnie, 
look  at  my  apostles  / '  '  Your  what  ? '  '  Apostles.'  I  found  he 
nxtdini  fossils  / 

"  Another  day  he  was  reading  :  '  And  she  sung  a — a  hullabaloo / ' 
He  meant  lullaby, 

"  Then  the  baby-boy,  whose  only  experience  of  trees  and  green 
grass  is  the  disused  churchyard  at  Wapping,  insisted  on  calling 
every  green  field  and  clump  of  trees  a  '  nice  churchyard  ! '  Was  it 
not  pathetic  ? 

"  If  you  are  writing  to  Miss  Hopkins,  please  remember  me  most 
kindly  to  her,  and  tell  her  I  congratulate  her  on  Miss  Robinson's 
success  :  no  doubt  she  has  largely  contributed  to  it. 

'•  I  see  Miss  Robinson  has  gained  her  point,  and  there  is  really 
a  Soldier's  Institute  at  Portsmouth.  The  mihtary  element  is  strong 
at  Hythe,  in  the  School  of  Musketry,  and  we  can  see  how  it  is  that 
the  scarlet  uniform  and  gold  trimmings  are  so  popular.  To  poor 
people  the  fine  clothes  and  certain  pay  must  be  very  attractive. 
Contrast  the  dress  and  appearance  of  an  agricultural  labourer  with 
that  of  the  labourer  who  has  enlisted  !  And  then  think  of  the  easy 
life  of  the  latter.  Do  not  fancy  viy  estimate  of  soldiers  is  altered. 
I  am  looking  at  them  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  very  poor,  to 
whom  to  have  a  soldier  son  or  brother  must  be  a  grand  promotion. 
"  Mr.  Knox  came  here  on  Thursday.    I  like  him  still  very  much, 
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and  he  likes  you  and  me.  He  asked  most  kindly  after  you.  He 
also  sent  a  copy  of '  A  Night  and  Day  on  board  the  Mars '  to  be 
forwarded  to  you,  which  I  duly  sent  off.  You  know  he  is  a  staunch 
teetotaller,  and  is  working  desperately  in  the  cause.  He  said  he 
had  known  seventy-five  men,  of  his  pwn  position,  ruined  by  drink, 
and  Dr.  Hodgson  told  me  afterwards  that  this  was  no  exaggeration. 
The  vice  of  drunkenness  seems  to  prevail  here  more  than  in  London, 
at  least  one  hears  more  of  it. 

"  Mr.  Knox  has  nothing  now  to  do  with  the  Company's  schools, 
but  has  given  himself  up  to  rescuing  boys  (I  asked  him  where  were 
the  girls  ?),  and  has  been  violently  attacked  for  kidnapping  them. 
An  absurd  charge,  of  course.  I  fear  he  is  not  cold  and  hard- 
headed,  like  the  typical  Scotchman.  But,  all  the  same,  I  like  him 
whenever  I  see  him. 

"  How  true  is  what  you  say  about  the  money  matters  of  women  ! 
But  we  are  breaking  through  many  of  these  things,  and  a  later 
generation  of  women  will  know  what  independence  means.  I  hope 
they  will  use  it  properly,  for,  after  all,  we  cannot  be  independent  of 
each  other.     We  have  to  live  in  a  community." 

"  Bonaly,  Sept.  8,  1874. 

"  Your  long  and  interesting  letter  has  just  come,  dear  Annie, 
after  one  from  me  to  you  is  written,  sealed  up,  and  put  in  the 
post-bag. 

"  I  will  read  the  letter  in  the  Spectator.  It  seems  to  me  that 
Tyndall  only  says  what  you  say,  namely,  that  science,  so  far  as  he 
knows,  cannot  prove  God  and  immortality.  But  I  do  not  see  why 
he  need  have  said  as  much  as  he  did,  except  that  he  is  essentially 
aggressive. 

"  That  people  are  unjust  to  him,  I  admit,  and  that  this  ignorance 
of  his  subject  and  injustice  drive  him  to  attack." 

"Bonaly,  Sept.  14,  1874. 

"  I  return  Mr.  S.'s  letter,  with  which  Dr.  Hodgson  was  much 
amused,  as  was  I.  He  admired  J.'s  poem,  Vivia  Perpettea,  very 
much,  and  said  how  good  and  sweet  it  was.  He  also  begged  me 
to  ask  her  whether  she  knows  the  '  Vivia  Perpetua '  of  Mrs.  Flower 
Adams,  whose  sister  Sarah  is  well  known  for  her  hymns.  He 
thought  J.'s  little  poem  might  well  do  prefixed  to  the  drama  by  Mrs. 
Adams. 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Hodgson  is  still  in  bed,  where  she  lies  so 
patiently  that  she  is  a  living  lesson  to  me.     It  is  curious,  but  she 
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always  makes  me  feel  gentle  and  soft — a  lesson  I  constantly  need, 
and  no  one  else  produces  the  same  effect  on  me.  Had  I  seen  her 
before  my  interview  with  E.  D.,  the  latter  would  not  have  been 
frightened  at  my — what  shall  I  say  ? — violence  ! 

"  You  have  a  mesmerizing  effect  on  me,  but  your  influence  is 
quite  different — more  on  the  intellectual  side,  I  think.  Mrs.  Hodgson 
is  the  sweetest,  brightest,  most  fairy-like  woman  I  have  ever  known ; 
and  the  points  of  contact  between  her  and  me  are  so  many.  I  have 
such  strong  affection  and  respect  for  her  husband — he  is  so  clever, 
and  inspires  one  with  a  kind  of  awe  for  his  knowledge  (which  is 
in  a  line  I  can  follow),  his  brilliancy,  his  wonderful  power  of 
expression,  his  tenderness,  his  extreme  conscientiousness,  and  his 
resource.  But  no  one  would  ventCire  to  take  a  liberty  with  him, 
and  I  can  well  imagine  the  respectful  awe  in  which  his  pupils  hold 
him.  Then  the  eldest  boy  is  so  near  Frank's  age,  and  I  have  had 
so  much  to  do  with  him  that  he  is  very  dear  to  me.  The  two  little 
girls  are  perfectly  charming. 

"  Then  the  house  is  full  of  books,  pictures,  statues,  busts,  etc. 
Every  side  of  my  taste  is  represented,  and  the  books  especially 
are  always  delightful  to  me.  I  suppose  the  collection  of  educational 
works  is  quite  unique.  Dr.  H.'s  religious  views  are  very  independent 
of  theology ;  but,  as  I  have  said,  he  is  intensely  reverent,  and  respects 
other  people's  opinions.  His  popularity  with  his  Class  in  University 
is  immense,  as  I  heard  on  Saturday,  and  I  can  well  understand  it 
is  so. 

"  Mrs.  H.  is  one  of  those  women  who  is  absolutely  unselfish. 
Her  unselfishness  extends  beyond  husband  and  children,  and  she 
can  always  speak  that  soft  word  that  turns  away  wrath.  They  are 
well  matched.  She  is  dependent  and  clinging,  in  the  best  sense, 
and  he  is  intensely  strong.  .  .  . 

"  I  should  like  some  copies  of  J.'s  '  Lady  Jane  Grey.'  Will  you 
give  her  my  love  and  ask  her  ? 

"  When  I  get  home  I  must  get  a  copy  of  '  Hertha  '  from  Mudie's. 
I  know  there  is  one  there. 

"  I  shall  get  back  (d.v.)  refreshed  in  every  way — intellectually, 
physically  and  morally,  and  spiritually  too,  I  hope." 

In  1880  came  the  end  of  this  bright  chapter  of  her 
life.  The  death  of  Dr.  Hodgson  brought  back  the 
sufferings  of  the  earlier  loss  in  i860,  when  Mr.  Laing's 
death  left  so  great  a  blank.     Between  1875  and  \\ 
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Miss  Buss  had  lost  her  father,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Payne, 
and  now  came  the  death  of  Dr.  Hodgson  and  Miss 
Chessar  in  the  same  month,  to  all  of  whom  she  had 
been  linked  not  only  by  the  ordinary  ties  of  life,  in  more 
than  ordinary  strength,  but  also  by  very  special  sympathy 
in  her  personal  work. 

Extracts  from  her  letters  tell  their  own  story.  She 
and  Dr.  Hodgson,  with  Miss  Chessar,  Miss  Caroline 
Haddon,  Miss  Franks,  and  some  others,  had  gone  to  a 
great  educational  congress  held  in  Brussels,  in  which 
many  of  them  were  to  take  active  part.  On  August  21 
Miss  Buss  writes  to  her  sister — 

"  A  very  pleasant  journey  yesterday.  The  water  quite  smooth, 
and  hardly  any  one  ill.  We  are  at  present  fourteen  people  and  are 
shaking  down.  I  am  now  going  to  the  Bureau  to  get  my  ticket  for 
the  Teachers'  Conference,  and  then  to  the  Exhibition." 

"  Aug.  23. 
"  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you  that  Dr.  Hodgson  is  very  ill.  He  has 
had  to  come  to  our  place,  as  really  he  could  riot  be  left.  I  am  now 
writing  for  an  English  doctor.  If  necessary,  I  must  telegraph  to 
Mrs.  Hodgson,  or,  if  possible,  must  return  with  him  to  London, 
telegraphing  for  her  to  meet  him.  It  is  very  sad.  He  thinks  it  is 
some  heart  affection,  but  no  one  can  tell  till  the  doctor  has  been." 

"Aug.  24. 

"  Dr.  H.  is  so  ill  that  it  is  feared  he  will  die. 

"  I  have  telegrammed  to  Mrs.  Hodgson,  but  she  cannot  get  here 
till  to-night  at  the  earliest.  I  have  been  praying  most  earnestly 
that  he  may  live  to  see  her.  His  lungs  are  congested,  and  he 
breathes  just  as  our  father  used  to  do. 

"  I  have  now  been  with  him  thirty  hours,  but  a  most  kind  and 
experienced  teacher,  Mr.  Harris,  a  friend  of  Miss  Haddon's,  is  chief 
nurse." 

On  August  17,  before  leaving  Edinburgh,  Dr. 
Hodgson  had  written  to  his  friend  Mr.  A.  Ireland — 

"  My  courage  fails  me  as  the  time  draws  near  for  going  to 
Belgium.     For  the  first  time  in  my  life  the  thought  of  illness  away 
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from  home  hangs  upon  me.  I  have  had  queer  sensations  and  pains 
in  the  heart.  .  .  .  The  educational  conference  lasts  from  the  22nd  to 
29th  inst.  I  have  just  received  a  huge  8vo.  volume  of  1000  pages, 
and  3  lbs.  9I  ozs.  in  weight,  containing  preliminary  reports  for  the 
six  sections  into  which  the  conference  is  divided." 

While  in  London  he  consulted  a  medical  man,  who 
assured  him  that  he  was  suffering  only  from  indigestion. 

But  the  fatigue  and  heat  of  travelling  brought  on 
attack  z.{\.tx  dXt^ioS^oi  angina  pectoris,  and  on  the  evening 
of  August  24  the  end  came. 

Of  this  terrible  three  days  Miss  Buss  writes — 

"  I  do  not  think  there  has  ever  been  so  awful  a  time  in  my  life  ; 
in  other  griefs  my  brothers  were  by  my  side,  and  able  to  help.  In 
this,  ever)'thing  has  fallen  on  me,  and  in  a  foreign  country,  too. 
Had  it  not  been  for  Miss  C.  Haddon  and  Mr.  Harris  it  would  not 
have  been  physically  possible  for  me  to  bear  what  I  have  had  to  go 
through.     Also  the  girls  of  my  party  were  very  helpful. 

"  Dear  Mrs.  Hodgson  does  not,  as  she  says,  at  present  under- 
stand things.  It  is  a  dream  to  her  :  she  arrived  just  twelve  hours 
too  late. 

"It  is  too  real  to  me  to  be  a  dream  ;  his  dear  voice  is  still 
sounding  in  my  ears  ;  he  was  so  patient  and  so  grateful,  thanking 
us  all  each  time  we  gave  him  seltzer-water,  etc. 

"  But  I  had  no  idea  of  death  till  within  a  few  hours  of  the  end. 

"  I  was  with  him  just  thirty-seven  hours.  He  called  for  me  at 
five  o'clock  on  Monday  morning.  I  went  at  once  and  gave  him 
some  brandy,  and  then  sent  for  the  doctor  while  Miss  Chessar 
stayed  with  him. 

"  Dearest  mother,  I  long  to  have  you  and  my  boy  safe  in  my 
arms — to  make  sure  of  you  both. 

"  How  I  loved  my  dear  friend  no  words  can  express.  How  glad 
I  was  to  have  him  as  my  guest,  and  to  travel  with  him  !  Such  an 
opportunity  had  never  occurred  before." 

From  this  date  some  part  of  Miss  Buss'  holiday  was 
always  spent  with  Mrs.  Hodgson,  whose  own  words, 
after  her  friend  had  been  taken  from  her,  show  what 
this  friendship  was  to  her  also. 
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"  You  ask  me  to  tell  you  something  of  my  friendship  with  Miss 
Buss.  I  could  only  do  so  by  giving  you  a  long  list  of  kindnesses 
received  from  her,  kindnesses  which  made  one  wonder  how  a 
woman  leading  such  a  busy  life  could  remember  such  things  as 
birthdays,  not  only  of  one's  own,  but  of  one's  children  and  grand- 
children, none  of  whom  were  ever  forgotten.  The  terrible  anxiety 
she  went  through  at  Brussels  in  1880,  during  the  Educational  Con- 
gress there,  must  have  told  heavily  on  her  nerves,  already  sorely 
taxed.  My  husband  went  with  her  to  Brussels,  and  when  she  found 
him  ill  and  suffering  at  his  hotel,  she  took  him  to  her  lodgings  and 
gave  up  one  of  her  rooms,  which  at  that  time  were  very  difficult  to 
get,  Brussels  being  very  full,  and  devoted  herself  to  nursing  him 
night  and  day  for  the  short  and  fatal  illness.  I  can  never  tell  you 
of  all  she  went  through  to  help  me,  but  can  only  say  that  when  we 
arrived  at  Bonaly  Tower,  near  Edinburgh,  where  we  brought  our 
beloved,  she  was  very  ill,  the  result  of  what  she  had  gone  through, 
not  only  to  nurse  her  old  friend,  but  when  all  was  over  to  help  and 
comfort  me,  utterly  forgetful  of  self.  Ever  since  that  sad  time  she 
has  been  more  than  a  sister  to  me.  I  fear  now  I  took  advantage 
of  her  wonderful  goodness,  her  wise  judgment,  her  strict  sense  of 
justice,  her  unselfishness,  and  learned  more  and  more  to  consult 
her,  who  was  the  friend  and  helper  of  all  who  stood  in  need  of  help. 
To  me  her  loss  is  irreparable,  and  I  believe  I  am  only  one  of  a 
great  many  who  went  to  her  in  times  of  trouble." 

But  this  sorrowful  experience  was  not  the  only  grief 
of  that  year,  for  Miss  Chessar  never  left  Brussels  again, 
surviving  Dr.  Hodgson  less  than  a  month.  She  had 
not  been  strong,  but  no  one  had  in  the  least  anticipated 
anything  serious,  and  this  second  blow,  following  so 
closely  on  the  first,  greatly  affected  Miss  Buss,  who  thus 
lost  by  one  stroke  the  two  persons  who  were  the 
greatest  help  and  strength  in  her  work.  Like  herself, 
they  were  both  teachers  of  remarkable  power,  and  the 
three  friends  had  set  themselves  to  raise  the  general 
standard  of  teaching,  while  at  the  same  time  their 
sympathies  in  other  directions  cemented  a  close  friend- 
ship. 

The  force  of  this  double  loss  is  given  very  clearly  in 
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the  replies  from  Mrs.  Grey  and  Miss  Shirrefif  to  letters 
from  Miss  Buss,  these  letters  themselves  not  being 
attainable — 

"  Meran, 

"Sept.  20,  1880. 

"  My  dear  Miss  Buss, 

"It  was  only  yesterday  that  we  heard,  from  Miss 
Brough,  of  the  death  of  Miss  Chessar,  and  I  write  in  both  our 
names  to  express  our  deep  and  affectionate  sympathy  with  you  in 
this  second,  and,  I  fear,  even  heavier  loss,  coming  so  soon  after  Dr. 
Hodgson's  death.  Our  own  sense- of  loss  is  very  heavy  ;  though 
we  knew  her  so  little  in  private  life,  she  had  inspired  us  with  real 
and  warm  personal  regard,  besides  admiration  for  her  remarkable 
powers.  We  are  anxious  that  a  fitting  obituary  notice  should  appear 
in  the  Journal,  if  it  is  not  already  done,  and  have  written  to  Miss 
Brough  to  get  it  done.  Will  you  help  her  to  do  full  justice  to  your 
common  friend  .^  And  please,  whenever  you  have  a  moment's 
leisure,  let  us  hear  how  you  are  yourself. 

"It  grieves  us  to  hear  how  your  sorely  needed  holiday  has  been 
turned  into  a  day  of  sadness  and  mourning  by  these  two  deaths. 
Dr.  Hodgson's  must  have  been  such  a  terrible  shock,  and  from  its 
circumstances  have  brought  upon  you  so  much  to  try  you,  in 
addition  to  the  personal  loss.  We  women  have  lost  in  him  a 
friend  such  as  we  shall  not  see  again,  and  he  was  one  of  the  few 
left  in  this  dull  generation  who  could  fight  with  wit  as  well  as 
earnestness,  and  had  always  a  good  story  to  clinch  an  argument. 

"  I  cannot  hear  of  all  the  good  work  going  on  without  a  pang  at 
being  so  unable  to  join  in  any  of  it,  and  all  my  idleness  and  care  of 
my  useless  self  has  not  brought  me  any  nearer,  that  I  can  see  or 
feel,  towards  ever  joining  in  it  again  !  .  .  .  We  go  to  Florence  and 
then  to  Rome,  where  I  hope  we  shall  see  you  in  the  Christmas  , 
holidays.    With  love  from  us  both,  ever,  dear  Miss  Buss, 

"  Your  affectionate 

"  Maria  G.  Grey." 

In  November,  Mrs.  Grey  writes  again  — 

"  Your  letter  made  us  very  sad.  The  loss  of  two  such  friends 
as  Dr.  Hodgson  and  Miss  Chessar  coming  upon  you  under  such 
circumstances,  and  so  close  together,  was  enough  to  break  you  down 
utterly,  but,  as  you  do  not  mention  your  health,  we  trust  it  did  not 
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suffer.  We  cannot  help  hoping  that  the  distressing  effect  will  have 
worn  away  enough  to  let  your  old  elasticity  of  spirits  and  love 
of  Rome  restore  you,  and  that  we  may  yet  have  the  pleasure  of 
welcoming  you  here  at  Christmas." 

Miss  Buss  had  written  to  say  that  Rome  was  not 
possible  for  this  year,  and  in  response  Miss  Shirreff 
speaks  of  one  part  of  her  letter — 

"  How  true  is  what  you  say  of  the  terrible  void  in  one's  life 
from  the  loss  of  early  friends,  but,  believe  me,  dear  Miss  Buss, 
later  friendships  may  become  very  close  and  dear,  and  you  are  far 
indeed  from  having  overpast  the  age  for  making  them.  Those  to 
whom  mental  sympathy  has  always  been  the  strong,  if  not  the 
strongest,  link  in  friendship,  have  in  this  case  a  great  advantage 
over  others,  because,  while  we  outlive  other  and  lighter  needs  of  our 
nature,  the  need  for  mental  companionship  never  is  lost,  and  this 
enjoyment  can  never  cease  to  give,  after  close  affection,  the  truest 
zest  to  life.  It  is  therefore  never  too  late  to  meet  with  it,  though  we 
become  slower  in  discerning  it  when  it  exists.  But  you  have  not 
reached  that  point,  and  with  the  full  vigour  of  mental  faculty  you 
are  ready  to  seize  the  full  enjoyment  of  what  responds  to  your  own 
nature.  In  hours  of  sorrow  we  are  so  apt  to  feel  the  burden  of  years 
that  we  acquiesce  too  readily  in  the  privations  they  seem  to  bring. 

"  I  hope  your  quiet  hoHday-time  spent  with  your  old  friend  will 
send  you  back  strengthened  and  hopeful  to  your  work.  I  cannot 
express  how  much  we  feel  your  goodness  in  having  added  to  it  the 
guidance  of  this  new  school  (the  Maria  Grey  Training  School) 
through  its  difficult  early  years.  Mrs.  Grey  joins  in  love,  and  says 
she  will  write  another  day. 

"  Ever  affectionately  yours, 

"  Emily  A.  Shirreff." 

The  visit  to  Mrs.  Hodgson  during  the  holidays  did 
much  to  comfort  them  both,  and  to  strengthen  the  bond 
that  never  relaxed  to  the  end.  The  very  latest  pleasure 
of  Miss  Buss'  life,  in  the  bright  interval  that  preceded 
the  fatal  illness,  was  a  visit  at  Myra  from  this  loved  and 
loving  friend. 


CHAPTER  V. 

REST. 

*'  One  w-ho  never  turned  his  back,  but  marched  straightforward  j 
Never  doubted  clouds  would  break  ; 

Never  deemed,  though  right  were  worsted,  wrong  would  triumph  j 
Held  we  fall  to  rise,  are  baffled  to  fight  better, 
Sleep  to  wake  !  " 

R.  Browning. 

Strangers  might  easily  receive  the  impression  that 
Miss  Buss  was  one  of  those  happy  persons  who,  being 
blessed  with  an  iron  constitution,  do  not  know  what 
illness  means.  This  was,  however,  very  far  from  the 
fact ;  for  with  a  temperament  so  intensely  sensitive,  she 
was  in  reality  one  of  the  women  who  can  be  as  ill  as 
they  choose  to  be  ;  and  a  good  deal  of  her  apparent 
vigour  lay  in  the  strength  of  the  will  which  elected  not 
to  be  ill.  "  Great  minds  have  wills,  where  feeble  ones 
have  wishes."  It  was  just  because  she  so  well  knew 
what  could  be  done  by  self-control  that  she  exacted  so 
much  self-control  from  all  around  her.  From  experience 
she  knew  how  largely  the  body  may  be  made  the  instru- 
ment of  the  spirit,  and  for  much  of  her  time  she  kept 
going  by  sheer  force  of  that  indomitable  will. 

It  was  because  she  carried  this  effort  too  far,  in 
exacting  from  her  woman's  strength  the  work  that 
might  have  contented  several  strong  men,  that  she  grew 
old   before   her   time,  and    finally  broke  down,  paying 
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the  price  of  overstrain  for  some  years  before  the  end 
came. 

All  that  we  can  hear  of  her  early  life  gives  the 
impression  of  perfect  temper,  of  unfailing  composure, 
of  unbroken  self-command.  It  is  only  in  later  years, 
when  her  great  work  was  completed,  that  we  find  the 
nervous  irritability  that  is  the  price  paid  for  over-work, 
or,  more  truly,  of  over-worry,  since  it  is  not  work  that 
kills,  but  worry. 

So  much  did  all  around  her  rely  on  her  strength  and 

vigour  that  it  is  with  surprise  we  note  the  recurrence  in 

her  letters  of  such  passages  as  these,  even  so  many 

years  ago  : — 

"September,  1872. 

"  It  is  simply  sickening  to  think  of  the  crowds  who  come  to  me, 
and  I  have  been  so  ailing  in  health  that  I  have  only  managed  to 
get  along  at  all  by  sitting  with  Berlin  woolwork  in  the  evening, 
going  to  no  meetings,  and  getting  to  bed  at  ten  o'clock.  Also, 
though  to  tell  you  this  is  dreadful,  I  have  got  through  this  week 
only  on  champagne  twice  a  day,  with  doses  of  iron ! 

"  The  champagne  has,  I  trust,  done  its  work  and  set  me  up,  so 
I  hope  to  go  on  without  any  more  until  next  time  !  My  throat  has 
been  affected  without  intermission  this  term,  and  the  sleepless 
nights  have  almost  driven  me  to  opiates  or  to  a  doctor.  But  I 
think  I  am  better,  and  the  holidays  are  coming  near. 

"  This  is  the  history  of  every  term,  however,  and  the  question 
will  arise,  how  long  such  a  strain  can  be  borne  ?  I  do  my  best  to 
keep  in  health,  but  over-strained  nature  will  have  her  way  some- 
times. This  is  perhaps  a  new  light  on  my  inner  life.  But,  my  dear 
Annie,  remember  every  one  thinks  I  am  a  proper  person  on  whom 
to  make  claims.  .  .  ." 

This  inability  to  meet  claims  to  which  she  would  so 
gladly  have  given  full  space  was  a  very  wearing  part  of 
the  overcrowding  of  her  life.  Here  is  a  regret  that  she 
was  compelled  to  seem  to  neglect  a  friend  for  whom  she 
would  have  done  anything  in  her  power  : — 

"  Her  letter  pains  me,  in  a  sense,  because  I  know  how  heavy  is 
the  trial  of  waiting  and  doing  nothing  when  there  is  the  will  to 
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work.  If  only  I  had  some  leisure  I  might  go  to  her  and  talk 
with  her. 

"  But  I  can  give  nothing  except  to  those  who  can  come  to  me, 
and  not  always,  or  even  often,  then.  Do  not  say  anything.  As 
the  work  goes  on,  we  may  see  a  way  to  keep  her  interested  in,  and 
cognizant  of,  our  part  of  it. 

"  I  had  no  idea  of  how  much  she  had  cared  for  me  in  the  past 
days,  and  it  is  very  touching  to  know  it," 

"March,  1873. 
"...  I  hope  you  have  not  been  thinking  harshly  of  me  for  not 
answering  your  note  or  calling,  but  if  you  have,  you  must  in  imagina- 
tion take  my  place,  which  is  at  all  times  fit  to  be  occupied  by  ten 
ordinaiy  women,  but  which,  at  the  end  of  the  school  year,  with  all 
the  examinations  and  prizes,  is  large  enough  for  twenty." 

"  December  9,  1873. 

"  I  am  going  to  bed  now  (eight  o'clock),  and  hope  to  be  better 
for  a  night's  rest. 

"  Here  I  am  again  a  prisoner  in  my  room  !  A  sore  throat  is 
the  main  cause.  .  .  . 

"  But  I  am  generally  out  of  sorts.  I  am  learning  that  I  cannot 
do  as  I  used,  and  that  body  will  dominate  mind  and  will. 

"  I  fear  you  are  no  better.  You  had  my  news  ?  It  seems  to  me 
quite  foolish  for  me  to  be  ill  and  unable  to  do  my  work  when  the 
path  became  suddenly  clear,  and  all  so  quiet  too  !  .  .  . 

"  Dearest  Annie,  my  love  to  you.  Lately  I  have  often  seemed 
to  want  you,  but  I  have  never  been  so  long  and  so  completely 
broken  down — except  there  was  organic  disease,  when  I  had  fever 
— as  I  have  this  term,  and  therefore  unable  to  go  to  you. 

"  There  is  a  lecture  at  the  College  of  Preceptors  to-morrow 
night,  on  '  English  as  a  Means  of  Philological  Instruction,'  by  Dr. 
Morris — the  Morris.  7.30.  Could  you  go  ?  If  so,  could  you  join 
me  here  a  few  minutes  before  seven  ?     Only  Miss  Fawcett  is  going. 

"  I  am  better  in  myself,  but  cannot  yet  stand  upright  or  walk 
about.  Patience  is  teaching  me  a  great  lesson,  and  I  hope  I  am 
learning  it,  in  part,  at  least. 

"...  I  really  think  there  have  never  been  so  many  petty 
worries  crowded  together. 

"It  is  all  very  well  for  men  to  say  'never  mind.'  However, 
what  is  to  be  will  be,  and  strength  comes  with  the  need. 

"  I  am  much  better  in  health.     Why,  do  you  think  ?     I  went 
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on  Saturday  to  my  uncle's  perfectly  quiet  house,  and  out  of  the  48 
hours  slept  25  ! — 2J  hours  each  afternoon,  and  10  hours  each  night. 

"  I  am  feeling  so  much  better  to-day — I  slept  well  last  night. 
But  one  of  the  distressing  signs  of  over-work  is  disturbed  and  light 
sleep,  and  my  brain  is  so  constantly  at  work  in  day-time  that  I 
need  deep  sleep.     So  cause  and  effect  act  and  react. 

"  My  heart  has  been  wrung  too  by  Mr.  Payne's  death.  Life 
seems  so  full  of  anguish  as  one  gets  older,  that  at  times  I  seem  to 
have  no  power  of  being  bright  and  cheerful." 

In  addition  to  the  regular  work  of  the  school,  and 
all  the  claims  of  outside  work  and  of  pupils  and  friends, 
there  was  a  large  amount  of  wear  and  tear  inevitable  in 
any  undertaking  on  so  vast  a  scale.  There  was  also 
much  that  was  painful  connected  with  the  success  of 
the  public  movement,  so  far  as  it  affected  small  private 
schools  or  the  work  of  ordinary  governesses,  who  all 
seemed  to  urge  some  moral  claim  to  compensation.  It 
was  impossible  for  the  kind  heart  not  to  suffer  even 
when  the  clear  head  denied  the  validity  of  the  cause  of 
the  suffering,  as  in  this  letter  in  reference  to  one  such 
case : — 

"  I  wonder  dear  A.  does  not  remember  that  when  a  man  makes 
a  new  invention,  and  thereby  ruins  many  individuals,  he  is  not 
expected  to  compensate  them. 

"  They  suffer  in  the  interests  of  the  greater  number,  and,  if  wise, 
direct  their  efforts  towards  working  the  new  invention  or  improving 
on  it.  This  may  seem  cruel,  but  it  is  not  so  in  the  end.  There  is 
no  reason,  human  or  divine,  why  A.  B.  C,  etc.,  should  put  aside  a 
direct  benefit  to  themselves  and  others  in  order  to  prevent  Z.  from 
turning  his  attention  to  some  other  field  of  work  than  that  he 
already  occupies.  It  is  certain  that  three  hundred  girls  in  one 
school  want  as  much  teaching  as  thirty  girls  in  ten  schools — only 
they  want  different  teaching. 

*'  Moral — the  big  school  displaces  labour,  but  does  not  crush  it." 

In  the  mere  fact  of  success  itself  there  was  trial 
enough  in  many  ways.  The  intensity  of  her  feeling 
might  be  sometimes  out  of  due  proportion  to  the  cause 
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of  suffering,  but  none  the  less  did  she  suffer  acutely. 
At  the  time  of  greatest  triumph — the  opening  of  the 
new  schools  in  1879 — there  chanced  to  be  one  example 
which  gave  rise  to  an  outbreak  of  indignation  on 
her  part,  letting  us  see  how  much  had  hitherto  been 
hidden  even  from  her  friends.  Of  this  incident  she 
writes — 

"  It  is  of  no  use  to  try  to  please  people  !  I  do  not  mean  to  try. 
I  will  do  what  seems  to  me  right,  and  then  learn  to  be  content  to 
be  abused,  if  /  can  I  What  with  every  one"'s  *  claims,'  and  with 
people's  '  rights '  to  a  seat,  always  the  best ! — friends,  family, 
parents,  old  pupils,  etc.,  it  is  all  the  same  !  Every  one  is  dis- 
satisfied, do  what  one  will ;  some  one  else  is  preferred,  some  one 
is  neglected.  .  .  .  And  so  the  stings  go  on,  till  I  nearly  break 
down  under  the  wounds  they  inflict.  When  barely  able  to  get 
about  again  through  the  work,  I  hear  of  my  neglect,  etc.,  of  one  to 
whom,  in  my  heart  of  hearts,  it  never  occurred  to  me  as  possible 
that  any  one  could  accuse  me  of  ingratitude. 

"  Pray  forgive  me,  dear  Annie,  but  you  can  never  know  the  bitter 
price  one  pays  for  success.  I  think  it  as  heavy  as  that  of  failure  ! 
This  has  stirred  up  a  depth  of  scorn  and  anger  of  which  I  feel 
ashamed,  though  I  feel  almost  ashamed,  too,  of  the  race  of  beings 
to  which  I  belong. 

"  I  do  not  know  whether  it  will  do  any  good  to  have  it  out,  so 
to  speak,  with  you.  I  fear  pei-haps  it  will  worry  you.  But  as  I 
have  written  it,  it  shall  go,  and  I  hope  you  and  I  shall  meet  next] 
Saturday,  when  the  keenness  of  the  stroke  has  passed.  I  do  not,  ] 
however,  think  that  just  now  I  can  write  to  our  friends.  I  should^ 
not  wish  to  pain  them,  so  silence  will  be  my  best  refuge.  Do  not  | 
please  say  anything.     I  will  fight  my  fight  out  with  myself  alone. 

"  God's  law  of  compensation  comes  in  ;  He  will  neither  suffer^ 
one  to  be  unduly  elated  nor  depressed. 

"It  is  part  of  our  discipline  in  life  that  we  should  constantlj 
fail,  and  I  earnestly  hope  that  I  may  be  permitted  to  try  and  tr 
again. 

"  But  the  old  days  have  gone,  and  it  would  be  better  as  well  as] 
easier  for  me  for  no  visitors  to  be  allowed  to  enter  except  the  fewj 
on  the  platform  and  the  mothers  of  girls  taking  prizes  high  in  the 
school. 

'•  Trying  to  please  every  one,  and  to  recognize  his  or  her  rights, 
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is  not  of  the  least  use.     Like   the  miller  in  the  fable,  one  only 
succeeds  in  pleasing  no  one. 

"  There  is  so  much  to  be  grateful  and  thankful  for  that  I  am 
really  ashamed  of  myself  for  feeling  vexed.  I  have  not  told  you 
half  the  vexations  to  which  people  subject  me,  certainly  not  because 
I  ignore  them,  but  because  by  trying  to  please  it  seems  impossible 
to  succeed." 

Earlier  in  this  "year  of  triumph"  there  is  a  pathetic 
little  note  to  her  sister,  showing  how  much  stronger  was 
the  "domestic"  than  the  public  woman  in  her — 

"  February  18,  1879. 
"Dearest  little  Mother, 

"  Don't  be  unhappy,  but  you  did  not  think  how  much 
I  miss  your  loving  little  hug  and  petting. 

"No  one  pets  me  but  you,  and  occasionally  Mrs.  Bryant. 
Darling  boy  allows  me  graciously  to  pet  him,  but  he  does  not  make 
advances  to  me. 

"  I  want  you  sometimes,  if  only  to  look  at ! 
"Where  are  we  to  go  at  Easter.''     I  was  thinking  of  Hastings. 
Let  me  know. 

"  Your  very  loving  old 

"Arnie." 

It  is  not  necessary  to  say  that  no  change  really  took 
place  in  Miss  Buss'  endeavours  to  respond  to  even  the 
most  unreasonable  of  demands.  When  she  met  me  at 
Ben  Rhydding  soon  afterwards,  she  was  just  as  sweet 
and  bright  as  ever,  and  her  nerves  rapidly  recovered 
tone  again.  This  power  of  recuperation  after  even  the 
severest  strain  was  always  remarkable,  even  to  the  very 
last.  We  had  a  striking  proof  of  it  in  the  spring  of 
1893,  when  Miss  Buss  joined  my  sister  and  me  at 
Bordighera.  We  had  tried  to  get  her  to  take  the  com- 
plete rest  of  a  whole  winter  abroad  after  her  illness  in 
the  autumn  before,  holding  out  the  attractions  of 
Florence,  Siena,  and  the  Italian  lakes.  Every  one 
wanted  her  to  give  up  work  for  a  time,  and  take  the 
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chance  of  real  recovery.  Our  efforts  were  all  wasted, 
and  all  she  would  do  was  to  come,  with  her  cousin,  Miss 
Mary  Buss,  and  a  friend,  late  in  the  spring,  stopping  at 
various  points  in  the  Riviera  on  the  way.  She  was  far 
from  well  on  her  arrival,  but  a  drive  to  San  Remo  in  an 
open  carriage  on  a  windy  day  gave  her  a  chill,  followed 
by  the  inevitable  attack  of  influenza.  There  was  also 
a  passing  giddiness  which  gave  us  anxiety.  She  was 
certainly  very  ill  for  five  days,  with  a  threatening  of 
pneumonia.  But,  thanks  to  her  power  of  sleeping  day 
and  night,  the  attack  passed'  off  as  rapidly  as  it  had 
come  on,  when  nothing  we  could  say  could  persuade 
her  that  there  had  been  ground  for  alarm  ;  an  opinion 
she  maintained  in  the  face  of  the  most  authoritative 
medical  support  of  our  view.  On  the  Sunday  she  had 
certainly  been  very  ill,  but  on  Tuesday  she  would  have 
been  downstairs  if  we  had  not  made  too  strong  a  protest. 
On  Thursday,  however,  she  insisted  on  starting  for 
England,  and  accomplished  the  journey  to  London 
without  a  break,  and  apparently  with  no  ill  conse- 
quences. 

She  had  already  suffered  from  frequent  attacks  of 
influenza  of  a  more  or  less  serious  character,  leaving 
behind  them  more  and  m.ore  weakness.  The  first 
attack  dated  from  the  winter  of  1889-90,  when  we  were 
all  in  Rome  together.  I  had  suffered  from  what  seemed 
a  sudden  sharp  cold,  but  was  nearly  well  when  Miss 
Buss  and  her  party  arrived  in  Rome  on  Christmas  Eve. 
Christmas  Day  was  very  wet,  and  as  my  room  was 
large  and  airy  all  assembled  there  for  afternoon  tea  and 
talk.  Miss  Buss  being  full  of  fun  and  interest.  But  after 
a  few  days  she  and  several  others  developed  the  same 
kind  of  cold,  which,  even  then,  we  never  identified 
with  the  mysterious  disease  of  which  every  one  heard 
so  much   that  year.      But   for  us  both  it  proved   the 
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beginning  of  a  series  of  attacks  extending  through  the 
next  four  years.  More  than  once  when  she  was  at  the 
worst,  I  was  too  ill  even  to  be  told  of  it  till  the  danger 
had  passed.  This  was  the  case  in  the  autumn  of  1893, 
and  I  had  been  suffering  during  the  summer,  and  able 
to  see  her  only  when  she  came  to  visit  me. 

It  was  during  this  summer  that  she  finally  moved 
from  Myra  Lodge  to  No.  87,  next  door,  leaving  the 
boarders  with  Miss  Edwards.  The  door  of  communi- 
cation was  still  left,  that  Miss  Buss  might  see  her  friends 
and  the  girls  when  she  felt  able.  She  had  her  own 
companion.  Miss  Newman,  and,  later.  Miss  Millner  ;  but 
Miss  Edwards,  having  been  so  many  years  with  her,  still 
went  often  to  see  her.  There  seemed  every  prospect 
of  years  of  rest  and  ease,  amid  a  circle  which  could 
profit  by  her  experience  and  wisdom. 

There  were  all  the  inevitable  delays,  in  getting 
into  the  new  house,  even  though  the  workmen  worked 
with  all  their  hearts  for  an  employer  who  took  very 
special  care  of  their  creature  comforts,  and  made  them 
wish  "  for  more  like  her."  She  was  not  accustomed  to 
summer  in  London,  and  the  consequence  of  it  all  was 
the  very  serious  attack,  already  mentioned,  in  the 
autumn.  She  recovered,  however,  with  something  of 
the  rapidity  of  the  experience  in  the  spring,  and  was 
able  to  go  to  Bournemouth,  and  afterwards  to  spend 
Christmas  at  her  cottage  at  Epping. 

When  my  sister  and  I  returned  from  Italy,  in  May, 
1894,  we  were  very  much  grieved  to  see  the  change  in 
our  friend.  She  looked  many  years  older,  and  was 
quite  unfit  for  any  sort  of  exertion.  It  was  surprising 
how  easily  she  accepted  the  changed  conditions,  and, 
after  her  life  of  so  much  activity,  was  quite  content  to 
be  amused,  finding  special  pleasure  in  Miss  Millner's 
lovely  little  Persian   kitten.     It  was  very  touching  to 
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see  her  intense  amusement  in  her  subjection  to  her  new 
medical  attendant,  Dr.  Cobbett,  the  successor  to  her  old 
friend  Dr.  Evershed.  She  even  seemed  to  find  a  lively 
satisfaction  in  the  discovery  of  a  will  which  could 
dominate  her  own. 

There  was  one  bright  spot  in  this  summer,  in  a  visit 
to  "  The  Haven,"  near  Hythe,  the  pleasant  home  of  her 
friend  Mrs.  Pierson,  from  which  she  returned  so  well 
that  she  went  to  the  Norfolk  coast  with  Miss  Millner 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  K.  Hijl.  But  the  weather  was 
cold,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Septimus  Buss,  who  joined  her 
at  Overstrand,  were  thankful  to  get  her  safely  home 
again. 

The  change  in  our  dear  friend,  with  the  manifest 
certainty  that  she  must  soon  retire  from  her  work,  had 
made  me  look  out  her  old  letters,  and  begin  to  arrange 
the  material  she  had  prepared  for  the  long-talked-of 
story  of  the  school,  which  I  wished  to  have  ready  when 
the  day  of  retirement  should  come.  On  my  last  visit 
to  her,  early  in  November,  she  was  so  much  stronger 
that  she  talked  in  quite  the  old  way,  telling  me  that  she 
intended  to  amuse  herself  by  dictating  her  reminiscences 
to  a  shorthand  writer.  I  then  told  her  what  I  had  been 
doing,  and  she  became  quite  eager  that  we  should  do 
it  together.  On  November  12th  I  had  a  note  fixing 
the  next  day  for  the  first  of  these  meetings.  I  was 
unfortunately  prevented  from  going,  thus  losing  that 
last  precious  evening  of  her  active  life — a  lasting  regret. 

Early  the  next  day  the  fatal  illness  began  with  an 
attack  of  unconsciousness.  In  a  letter  from  the  Rev. 
Alfred  J.  Buss,  he  says — 

"  Though  ray  sister  had  been  in  ill  health  for  a  long  time,  she 
had  rallied  so  often  that  much  hope  still  remained.  She  had  been 
at  the  school  several  times  during  last  term,  and  attended  a  meeting 
of  '  old  pupils.'    This  last  may  have  been  too  much  for  her.     She 
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had  an  attack  from  which  she  was  unable  to  rally.  There  had 
been  a  consultation  a  few  days  before,  and  the  medical  men  saw 
no  reason  why  she  should  not  then  be  better — and  allowed  me  to 
inform  the  governors  so — though  she  would  still  be  liable  to  relapses. 
So  that  the  end  came  unexpectedly." 

She  had  recovered  from  several  similar  attacks,  and 
had  latterly  seemed  so  much  stronger  that  there  had 
been  every  reason  for  hope  during  the  periods  of  con- 
sciousness that  came  from  time  to  time,  although  a  new- 
symptom  had  appeared  in  the  extreme  restlessness  that 
alternated  with  the  lethargy. 

For  six  weeks  hope  came  and  went,  everything 
being  done  that  love  could  devise  or  devotion  carry  out. 
In  addition  to  the  two  constant  companions,  there  were 
two  trained  nurses :  and  the  dear  patient,  in  the  quiet 
intervals,  was  her  sweetest  self;  so  careful  about  giving 
trouble,  and  so  courteous  in  her  acknowledgment  of 
service  rendered,  so  grieved  that  the  nurses  should  be 
kept  up  at  night,  and  so  anxious  that  Miss  Millner  and 
Miss  Edwards  should  know  how  much  she  felt  their 
kind  attention. 

Miss  Edwards  gives  some  interesting  details  of  these 
last  months  after  the  return  home  from  this  last  holiday, 
when,  after  a  ievf  weeks  of  care  and  nursing,  she  had 
seemed  better  than  at  any  time  during  the  year  : — 

"  Three  weeks  of  peaceful,  quiet  enjoyment  followed  this  illness, 
during  which  Miss  Buss  received  many  of  her  friends  at  her  own 
house,  and  was  further  made  happy  by  a  visit  from  her  old  and 
intimate  friend,  Mrs.  Hodgson,  who  has  since  written  :  '  I  am  very 
thankful  that  I  had  such  a  sweet,  happy  time  with  my  friend  before 
the  last  illness  came,  and  when  she  could  in  a  measure  enjoy  life.' 

"  During  this  period  of  improved  health  Miss  Buss  paid  her 
last  three  visits  to  the  school  she  loved  so  dearly,  visits  that  will 
not  soon  be  forgotton  by  those  who  then  saw  her.  On  October 
31st  she  was  present  in  the  evening  at  the  '  old  pupils"  meeting, 
and  on  November  and,  during  part  of  the  school  concert,  and,  with 
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her  usual  sympathetic  thought  of  others,  sent  on  each  occasion 
for  several  of  the  music  teachers  and  others  of  the  staff  to  sit  by 
her  in  turn  and  exchange  a  few  words. 

"  The  last  occasion  on  which  our  dear  head-mistress  was  at 
Sandall  Road  was  on  November  yth,  when  she  distributed  the 
holiday  prizes,  making  kindly  inquiries,  as  each  girl  whom  she  knew 
came  before  her,  for  parents  and  brothers  and  sisters  at  home,  and 
taking  special  notice  of  the  little  ones,  for  whom  she  had  brought 
a  large  packet  of  sweets. 

"  Before  this  illness  came  on  she  had  with  her  own  hands 
arranged  all  her  Christmas  gifts  and  ordered  her  Christmas  cards, 
received  by  many  of  her  friends  on  that  sad  Christmas  Day.  There 
were  also  some  packets  addressed  by  herself  of  mementoes  to 
friends,  all  the  more  precious  for  this  evidence  of  thoughtful 
foresight. 

"On  Saturday,  November  loth,  friends  came  to  lunch,  and 
Miss  Buss  was  well  enough  to  enjoy  their  society,  and  show  par- 
ticular interest  in  the  children,  finding  games  and  other  amusement 
for  them. 

"  On  this  day  also  she  had  a  visit  from  an  old  pupil — and 
colleague — who  brought  her  little  baby-girl,  asking  permission  to 
call  her  Frances  Mary,  a  request  which  greatly  touched  Miss  Buss. 
Constantly  during  her  illness  she  spoke  of  her  '  little  namesake 
baby,'  who  once,  at  the  dear  invalid's  special  wish,  was  brought  to 
see  her. 

"On  November  nth  Miss  Buss  attended  the  short  morning 
service  at  the  church  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  almost  next  door  to 
Myra  Lodge. 

"  On  Monday  evening  she  was  able  to  be  with  the  girls  at 
No.  89,  enjoying,  as  she  always  did,  to  see  them  happy  in  playing 
games. 

"  The  next  day  two  old  pupils  took  tea  with  her,  and  for  the 
Wednesday  a  luncheon-party  of  some  of  the  clergy  and  workers 
of  Holy  Trinity  had  been  arranged.  But  this,  by  the  doctor's 
orders,  had  to  be  postponed." 

On  the  Thursday  before  the  end  there  was  a  return 
of  consciousness  for  some  hours,  with  full  recognition 
of  her  nephew,  the  Rev.  Charles  Caron  Buss,  the 
"  Charlie  boy "  of  olden  days,  whom  she  now  ques- 
tioned tenderly  about  his  little  curly-headed   Kenneth, 
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her  latest  delight.  She  also  recognized  and  talked  with 
Mrs.  Alfred  Buss.  Then  came  her  "own  boy,"  the 
Rev.  Francis  F.  Buss,  and  she  was  able  to  follow  the 
Service  for  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick,  and  to  join  once 
more  in  the  Veni  Creator,  and  then,  for  the  last  time,  in 
the  words  of  the  Collect,  so  often  on  her  lips,  to  seek 
from  the  "  Fountain  of  all  Wisdom  those  things  which 
for.  our  unworthiness  we  dare  not,  and  for  our  blindness 
we  cannot,  ask  " — a  prayer  so  meet  for  one  who  had 
walked  from  earliest  days  so  humbly  with  her  God — a 
prayer  so  soon  to  be  answered  by  the  revelation  of  "  the 
things  prepared  for  them  that  love." 

With  this  last  self-surrender  she  let  go  her  hold  on 
earth,  sinking  again  into  a  state  of  coma  that  grew 
deeper  and  deeper  till  it  merged  into  the  sleep  of  death. 
It  lasted  for  three  whole  days  longer,  during  which  her 
family  and  a  few  intimate  friends  were  unremitting  in 
their  visits,  though  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but 
take  a  sad  look  at  the  dear  face,  and  go  away  with  the 
terrible  sense  of  change,  as  they  thought  of  that  still 
form,  those  closed  eyes,  those  unanswering  lips  from 
which  came  now  only  that  slow  laboured  breathing, 
and  remembered  their  friend  as  they  had  always  known 
her  before,  so  alert,  so  alive  to  every  touch,  so  quick  of 
response  to  the  faintest  appeal.  The  only  break  in  this 
long  stillness  came  in  the  hymns  which  from  time  to 
time  were  sung  softly  by  the  watchers  at  the  bedside, 
in  the  hope  that  those  familiar  sounds  might  penetrate, 
beneath  the  silence. 

All  Sunday  night  the  family  remained  in  expecta- 
tion— almost  in  hope — of  the  release  which  seemed  so 
near,  waiting  as  they  that  watch  for  the  morning. 
Christmas  Eve  dawned,  and,  as  the  day  advanced  to 
high  noon,  the  heavy  breathing  grew  more  and  more 
quiet,    till    at    length    came    perfect    peace,    and    the 
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watchers   knew   that   their   beloved    had    passed   from 
death  to  Hfe. 

"  For  fifty  years  with  dauntless  heart 
Step  after  step  she  won  her  way, 
Through  times  of  cloud,  and  barren  praise, 
Up  to  the  well-earned  golden  days 
Of  proud  success,  and  prouder  fame  ; 
Where  no  high  thought  of  self  had  part, 
No  poor  ambition  of  display,  • 

To  dim  the  lustre  of  her  name. 

"  So,  far  and  wide,  o'er  mead  and  lea. 
Was  sown  the  seed  ;  and  many  a  waste 
Broke  into  blossom  ;  fields  grew  white 
To  harvest  that  she  lived  to  see, 
Though  not  the  fuller  fruit  to  taste 
(Which  ages  yet  to  come  shall  reap) 
Ere  fell  the  shadow  of  the  night. 
And,  dauntless  still,  she  sank  to  sleep. 

"  To  busy  hands  and  weary  brain 
Thus  comes  at  last  the  dawn  of  peace. 
Rest  after  noble  toil,  in  light 
Beyond  the  shadows,  infinite  ; 
Yea,  life  in  Him  who  once  again 
By  death  for  ever  lives  :  release 
From  bonds  to  freedom.     None  may  tell 
Her  bliss,  but  surely 'SHE   SLEEPS   WELL.'" 

(Rev.  B.  G.  Johns.) 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

"AND   HER  WORKS   DO   FOLLOW   HER." 

"  Give  her  of  the  fruit  of  lier  hands  :  and  let  her  own  works  praise  her 
in  the  gates." — Prov.  xxxi.  31. 

*'  Of  feeble  knees  the  strengthener, 
The  stay  of  timid  hearts, 
Does  all  her  might  go  out  with  her 

Who  now  to  rest  departs? 
Nay,  for  the  children  of  her  love, 

To  their  full  stature  grown. 
Must  learn  amid  their  tears  to  prove 
How  they  can  go  alone." 

Emily  Hickey. 

Fifty  years  of  work !  Of  work  that,  had  she  been 
other  than  she  was,  might  have  been  mere  thankless 
drudgery ;  of  work  that,  being  what  she  was,  remains  a 
living  influence,  spreading,  in  ever-widening  circles,  to 
distances  beyond  compute.  Fifty  years  of  love,  poured 
out  from  a  heart  often  disappointed,  but  never  embittered; 
often  left  unfilled,  but  never  found  empty;  often  strained 
to  utmost  tension,  but  never  relaxing  its  high  energy. 
Being  as  she  was,  refreshed  by  the  living  water,  sustained 
by  the  bread  of  life,  the  strength  was  hers  that  knows 
neither  drought  nor  famine. 

For  more  than  forty  years  she  had  worshipped  in  the 
same  church — Holy  Trinity — built  by  her  friend  the 
Rev.  David  Laing,  and  afterwards  held  by  her  friends, 
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the  Rev.  E.  Spooner,  the  Rev.  Charles  Lee,  and  Dr. 
Cutts. 

To  this  altar  she  came,  through  all  her  working  time, 
to  renew  the  strength  in  which  her  work  was  done  as 
"  Christ's  faithful  soldier  and  servant  to  her  life's  end." 
And  here,  when  that  end  came,  the  last  gleams  of  the 
dying  year  fell  on  the  white  blossoms  that  hid  all  that 
was  mortal  of  that  brave  spirit,  while  the  vast  crowd 
knelt  to  give  thanks  for  a  life  which  had  made  all  life 
so  much  the  more  worth  living  to  themselves  and  to 
all  women  who  should  come  after  them. 

"The  good  die  never!"  There  can  be  no  end  to 
this  high  influence  that  for  the  half-century  past  has 
gone  out,  carrying  with  it  all  that  is  true,  all  that  is 
pure,  all  that  is  lovely.  It  must  still  go  on  in  the 
centuries  to  come  in  added  power,  since 

"  Good,  the  more 
Communicated,  more  abundant  grows." 

And  yet,  do  we  not  too  sadly  feel  that  the  end  has 
come  for  us,  who  will  not  again,  while  we  tarry  here, 
look  on  that  kind  face,  or  feel  the  clasp  of  that  hand 
that  seemed  strength  itself  ?  We  rejoice  in  the  joy  of 
her  immortality — here  and  hereafter — but  for  us,  here 
and  now,  there  is  the  suffering  of  this  present  time, 
which  is  "«(?/ joyous,  but  grievous." 

How  much  she  did  !  She  worked  till  the  last ;  till 
those  magnificent  energies,  which  seemed  inexhaustible, 
were  at  length  worn  out. 

She  "  died  in  harness,"  and  we  must  not  grudge  her 
what  she  would  have  chosen.  But  yet,  how  we  wish  it 
might  have  been  otherwise !  That  she  might  have 
rested  in  time,  to  have  saved  herself  to  be  with  us  a 
little  longer,  an  inspiration  and  strength  to  all ;  "a  great 
moral  force  in  the  educational  world  ; "  an  example  to 
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all  teachers,  as  well  as  to  her  own  staff  and  her  own 
pupils  ;  a  joy  to  the  friends  who  loved  her ;  and  to  her 

own    nearest   and    dearest ?      But   here   we  pause 

and  are  silent  before  her  brother's  words  :  "  I  cannot 
speak  of  what  she  was — and  what  her  memory  will 
be — to  her  nearer  relatives,  and  especially  to  us,  her 
brothers." 

The  details  of  the  service  in  Holy  Trinity  and  the 
concluding  ceremony  in  the  quiet  churchyard  at 
Theydon  Bois,  near  her  cottage  at  Epping,  on  the  edge 
of  the  Forest,  are  given  by  eye-witnesses,  happy  in 
being  permitted  to  be  there  to  see  and  hear  for  them- 
selves. 

Never,  it  seemed  to  me  then,  could  physical  dis- 
ability have  pressed  more  heavily  than  during  that 
week — from  Christmas  Eve  to  New  Year's  Eve — when, 
although  no  farther  distant  than  St.  Leonard's,  I  had 
to  submit  to  be  absent,  while  so  many  friends  were 
doing  honour  to  her  whom  we  all  loved  and  mourned. 

The  events  of  the  three  days,  so  full  of  emotion, 
could  not  be  better  told  than  as  they  are  given  in  the 
"  Memorials "  compiled  in  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
by  her  old  pupils — afterwards  colleagues — Miss  Edith 
Aitken,  Mrs.  W.  K.  Hill  (Eleanor  M.  Childs),  and  Miss 
Sara  A.  Burstall,  who  record  the  scenes  at  Holy  Trinity, 
at  Theydon  Bois,  and  on  the  first  day  of  the  re-opening 
of  the  schools. 

THROUGH  THE  GRAVE  AND  GATE  OF  DEATH. 

"It  is  the  will  of  God  that  even  to  the  most  vigorous  and  faithful 
of  His  servants  there  shall  come,  sooner  or  later,  weakness  and 
decay  of  strength.  There  is  nothing  more  simply  sorrowful  than 
this,  and  yet  it  is  an  integral  part  of  the  providence  of  the  world. 
To  the  most  fortunate  and  gifted  life,  full  of  great  opportunities,  to 
which  the  character  and  personality  were  equal,  to  a  life  blessed 
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with  health  and  power  and  love  and  success  and  a  large  measure 
of  happiness,  even  to  such  a  life  comes  old  age,  with  its  train  of 
disappointment  and  feebleness.  It  is  true  that  the  waning  of  a 
noble  life  is  often  marked  by  a  sweetening  and  mellowing  of 
character,  which  is  in  itself  a  triumph  and  a  glory ;  but  still  the 
growing  earthly  feebleness  cannot  be  forgotten,  and  it  is  a  sad  thing 
to  watch  the  face  change,  and  to  hear  the  voice  ever  weaker  and 
the  step  ever  feebler,  and  to  know  that  strength  is  gone  and  will 
come  back  no  more  in  this  life.  The  grasshopper  has  become  a 
burden  ;  the  night  is  at  hand. 

"  During  the  last  year  we  have  shared  in  such  growing  sorrow, 
as  we  have  watched  the  struggle  of  an  eager  and  hopeful  spirit 
against  increasing  physical  pain  and  weakness.  We  have  hoped 
against  hope,  for  the  spirit  was  still  so  willing,  but  the  foreboding 
was  always  there,  and  in  the  last  dark  days  of  the  old  year  the  end 
came,  irrevocably  and,  as  it  seemed,  almost  suddenly.  No  more 
alternations,  no  more  struggles  ;  all  was  over. 

"  What  an  oppression  of  loss  and  pain  seemed  to  brood  over  us 
as  we  waited  through  that  dark  winter's  morning  in  the  dim  church 
full  of  mourning  figures  !  Crowds  of  people  witnessed  to  the  wide- 
reaching  influence  of  the  life  of  which  we  were  thinking.  The 
solemn  dignity  of  the  occasion,  as  we  caught  a  glimpse  of  one  and 
then  of  another  who  had  come,  each  from  his  or  her  important 
place  and  work,  to  take  a  part  in  this  last  ceremony  of  respect, 
recalled  the  importance  of  the  life-work  now  over.  Especially  did 
the  sight  of  such  a  veteran  of  the  struggle  as  Miss  Emily  Davies 
bring  to  mind  touching  memories  of  the  fight  for  an  ideal  waged  in 
the  beginning  against  great  odds.  Such  had  been  this  our  leader 
— an  important  force  in  the  world,  a  mind  of  originating  insight, 
who  had  modified  her  age  for  good.  But  now  all  was  over.  We 
had  had  the  privilege  of  being  with  her,  but  we  should  have  it  no 
more.     Our  lives  for  the  future  were  to  be  poorer  and  smaller. 

"  The  tolling  bell  seemed  to  beat  out  such  thoughts  as  we  waited. 
But  these  more  general  regrets  are  changed  to  the  acuter  stab  of 
personal  grief,  as  the  coffin  is  carried  in  and  passes  us  close.  It  is 
to  this  that  the  loved  presence  has  come,  and  even  this  is  for  the 
last  time.  A  hundred  personal  details  come  back — her  dress,  her 
favourite  colours,  her  smile,  the  sound  of  her  voice.  Thus  and  thus 
we  knew  her — and  shall  know  her  no  more. 

" '  The  best  is  yet  to  be.'  We  believe  it,  but  we  loved  her  as 
she  was. 

"  It  is  hard  to  control  our  voices,  but  we  are  still  her  army.     It 
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behoves  us  to  show  that  we  can  respond  to  the  word  of  command, 
and  so  we  take  our  part  in  the  service,  and  all  goes  on  in  its 
appointed  order  to  the  end.  The  coffin  is  carried  out,  and  we 
disperse  on  our  further  journey,  sad  and  dreary,  down  to  Theydon 
Bois.  Our  minds  are  filled  by  thoughts  of  the  past  and  of  the 
future.  To  many  of  us  the  best  part  of  our  lives  is  associated  with 
her.  To  how  many  has  she  not  been  a  generous  and  inspiring 
friend,  who  brought  out  all  our  best  by  her  very  belief  in  it  ?  How 
are  we  to  go  on  without  her  ?  And  how  drearily  ashamed  we  feel 
of  our  worst,  which  we  can  never  now  amend  before  her. 

"  It  pleased  God  to  let  our  final  farewell  be  very  beautiful.  The 
churchyard  at  Theydon  lies  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  and  the  grave  is 
at  the  northern  side  of  the  low,  red  brick,  country  church.  The 
short  winter  day  was  drawing  to  its  close  already,  and  the  western 
sky  was  glowing  with  glorious  red  and  gold.  The  procession  was 
marshalled  in  the  road  below,  and  the  white-robed  clergy  came 
down  to  meet  us  from  out  of  the  sunset  light,  as  it  seemed.  Our 
hymns  of  rest  and  triumph  felt  right  and  fitting  then,  as  we  thought 
of  her  and  not  of  ourselves.  She  had  fought  a  good  fight,  and  had 
finished  her  course.  The  country  fields  lay  bare  about  us,  and  the 
branches  of  the  trees,  interlacing  themselves  between  us  and  the 
evening  sky,  were  leafless.  But  everything  was  touched  with  a 
most  tender  and  beautiful  light,  as  large,  soft  snow-flakes  floated 
gently  down  on  the  violets  and  white  spring  flowers  with  which  we 
covered  her.     And  so  we  left  her. 

'"The  souls  of  the  righteous  are  in  the  hand  of  God,  and  there  shall  no 

torment  touch  them  ; 
In  the  sight  of  the  unwise  they  seemed  to  die,  and  their  departure  is 

taken  for  misery, 
And  their  going  from  us  to  be  utter  destruction.    But  they  are  in  peace, 
For  though  they  be  punished  in  the  sight  of  men,  yet  is  their  hope  full 

of  immortality.'  " 

Edith  Aitken. 

THE   FUNERAL   SERVICE. 

"  On  the  last  day  of  the  old  year  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Kentish 
Town,  was  filled  to  overflowing  with  those  who  had  met  to  pay  their 
last  tribute  to  her  who  had  passed  away  from  among  us.  The 
greater  number  of  the  mourners  consisted,  as  was  natural,  of  past 
and  present  pupils  of  the  North  London  Collegiate  and  Camden 
Schools,  but  in  addition  there  were  representatives  of  all  branches 
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of  education  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word.  Among  these  we 
may  mention  Rev.  T.  W.  Sharpe  (H.M.  Chief  Inspector  of  Schools), 
Professor  Hales  (King's  College),  Prebendary  Whittington,  Rev. 
Brooke  Lambert,  Rev.  H.  L.  Paget,  General  Moberly  ( Vice-Chair- 
man of  the  London  School  Board),  Mr.  Latham,  O.C.  (represent- 
ing the  Clothworkers'  Company),  Mr.  Alfred  Bevan  (representing 
the  Brewers'  Company),  Mr.  Elliott  and  Mr.  Danson  (Governors), 
Mr.  Storr  (Merchant  Taylors'  School),  Mr.  Hinton  (Haberdashers' 
School,  Hoxton),  Dr.  Evershed,  Dr.  J.  Collins,  Mr.  Percy  Bunting, 
Mr.  Courthope  Bowen,  Mr.  W.  C.  Bell  (Treasurer  of  the  Cam- 
bridge Training  College),  Miss  Agnes  Ward,  Miss  Hadland,  Mrs. 
W.  Burbury  (Governor),  Miss  Prance  (Governor),  Miss  Day 
(Greycoat  School),  Miss  Andrews  (Maida  Vale  High  School), 
Miss  Armstrong  (Dame  Alice  Owen  School),  Miss  Penrose 
(Bedford  College),  the  Misses  Metcalfe  (Hendon),  Miss  Huckwell 
(Leamington),  Miss  Green  (Blackburn)  and  Mrs.  Mary  Davies. 

"  Long  before  the  time  appointed  for  the  service — lo  a.m. — 
every  seat  in  the  church,  which  is  said  to  hold  about  two  thousand, 
was  filled,  while  many  people  were  standing  in  the  aisles.  As  the 
coffin  was  brought  in  at  the  south  door,  the  door  by  which  Miss 
Buss  had  entered  Sunday  after  Sunday  from  the  time  the  church 
was  built,  the  whole  congregation  rose  to  its  feet,  and  remained 
standing  until  the  mournful  procession  reached  the  chancel.  It 
was  impossible,  even  then,  to  realize  that  we  should  never  again  on 
earth  see  that  familiar  face,  never  again  hear  the  kindly  words  that 
so  often  cheered  and  encouraged  us  in  our  darkest  hours,  making 
us  feel  that,  after  all,  life  was  worth  living,  and  that  each  one  of  us 
had  her  special  work  to  do, 

"  All  the  arrangements  had  been  most  carefully  planned  before. 
The  chancel,  with  the  seats  behind,  was  reserved  for  the  family 
and  immediate  mourners.  Governors  of  the  Schools  and  repre- 
sentatives sat  in  the  front  seats,  teachers  and  present  pupils  of  the 
North  London,  all  of  whom  carried  white  flowers,  in  the  body  of 
the  church.  The  west  gallery  was  appropriated  to  the  Camden 
School,  while  the  rest  of  the  gallery  and  the  side  aisles  were  filled 
with  old  pupils  and  friends.     The  pall-bearers  were  : — 

Professor  Hill. 
(Of  University  College,  London.) 

Dr.  Gar  NEXT. 

(Educational  Adviser  of  the  Technical  Education  Committee  of  the 

London  County  Council.) 
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Mrs.  Bryant. 
(Vice-Mistress  of  the  North  London  Collegiate  School.) 

Miss  Lawford. 
(Head  Mistress  of  the  Camden  School. ) 

Miss  Hughes. 
(Head  of  the  Cambridge  Training  College.) 


Miss  Jones. 

(Head  Mistress  of  Notting  Hill  High  School  and  President  of  the  Head 
Mistresses'  Association.) 

Miss  Emily  Davies. 
(One  of  the  Founders  of  Girton  College.) 

Miss  Beale, 
(Head  of  the  Ladies'  College,  Cheltenham.) 

Dr.  WORMELL. 

(Head  Master  of  the  Central  Foundation  Schools,  Cowper  Street,  repre- 
senting the  College  of  Preceptors.) 

Dr.  Fitch. 

(Member  of  the  Senate  of  the  University  of  London,  representing   the 

Teachers'  Guild.) 

"  Mrs.  Green  was  at  the  organ,  and  the  girls'  choir  led  the 
singing,  which  consisted  of  Psalm  xxxix.,  the  '  Nunc  Dimittis,'  and 
the  hymns  'The  saints  of  God,  their  conflict  passed,'  'Peace, 
perfect  peace,  in  this  dark  world  of  sin,'  and  '  Now  the  labourer's 
task  is  o'er.' 

"  After  the  service,  which  was  conducted  by  the  Vicar  (the  Rev. 
Dr.  Cutts),  Canon  Browne,  whose  work  in  connection  with  the 
Cambridge  Local  Examinations  brought  him  for  so  many  years 
into  such  close  contact  with  Miss  Buss,  delivered  an  address  from 
the  chancel  steps.  He  said  the  last  rites  were  often  performed  over 
those  who  were  too  young  to  have  shown  promise  :  over  those  who 
had  shown  promise,  and  were  cut  off,  as  it  seemed,  prematurely  ; 
over  those  who  had  lived  longer,  and  had  had  no  aim,  done  no 
work  in  life  ;  over  those  who  had  had  noble  aims,  and  had  been 
disappointed,  or  who,  having  seen  the  fulfilment  of  their  aims,  had 
outlived  their  friends,  and  died  silent  and  alone.  How  exactly  the 
opposite  of  all  this  was  the  record  of  Frances  Mary  Buss  !  She 
had  great  aims,  she  had  seen  a  noble  work  perfectly  done,  she  was 
surrounded  to  the  last  by  affectionate  friends.     It  was  not  too  much 
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to  say  that  she  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  actors  in  that  which 
had  changed  the  face  of  a  large  area  of  human  Hfe.     There  were 
many  present  who  had  played  a  large  part  in  it,  but  he  could  not 
name  the  living.     Miss  Anne  Clough  and  Miss  Buss  were,  of  those 
who  had  passed  away,  those  who  had  developed  the  best  of  woman's 
nature,  the  latent  power  and  charm  of  that  intellect  which  was  so 
subtle  in  its  intuition  and  so  swift  in  its  spring.     Miss  Buss  had 
reduced  the  wear  and  tear  of  effort  by  the  improvement  of  method, 
and  had  changed  that  which  had  been  dull  and  flat  and  painful 
into  brightness  and  interest.    Thousands  of  girls'  lives  had  been 
made  happier,  hundreds  of  women  were  now  doing  congenial 
woman's  work  through  her  means.     It  was  difficult  to  believe  that 
it  had  all  grown  from  nothing  in  thirty  years.     It  was  not  with  her 
as  with  many — that  others  had  laboured,  and  she  had  entered  into 
their  labours  ;  she  was  herself  the  pioneer,  and  herself  had  crowned 
the  work.     It  had  not  been  done  from  policy  ;  it  had  all  come  from 
love  and  sympathy,  combined  with  that  practical  intuition  which 
always  lays  its  finger  on  the  important  point.     Now  her  task  was 
o'er,  that  faithful  labourer,  under  whom  a  wilderness  had  grown 
into  a  garden,  the  garden  had  blossomed  into  flowers  so  fair,  had 
borne  fruit  so  sweet.     It  was  the  last  day  of  the  year,  the  eve  of  a 
New  Year.     The   Church's    lessons    brought    before  them  that 
beautiful  chapter  of   the    Revelation  which  described    the  new 
heavens  and  the  new  earth.     Miss  Buss'  quiet  and  decided  religious 
character  enabled  them  to  enter  without  hesitation  on  that  branch 
of  thought.     Her  religious  character  shone  naturally  throughout 
her  educational  work.     They  read  of  the  garnishing  of  heaven  with 
precious  stones  of  various  hues  and  many  names,  not  there  because 
of  this  hue  or  that,  of  this  characteristic  or  the  other,  but  because 
they  were  precious  stones.     In  all  reverent  faith  they  followed  in 
imagination  the  placing  of  their  friend,  now  lost  here,  among  the 
precious  stones  in  heaven,  and  they  might  pray  that  of  themselves 
it  might  be  true  that  she  was  but  gone  before. 

"The  second  part  of  the  service  was  performed  in  the  little 
churchyard  of  Theydon  Bois,  near  '  Boscombe.'  The  journey 
seemed  to  be  made  doubly  sad  by  the  remembrance  of  the  many 
delightful  hoUdays  we  had  spent  at '  The  Cottage,'  and  by  all  its 
associations  ;  and  yet  we  felt  that  we  would  rather  she  were  laid  to 
rest  there,  in  the  open  country,  than  in  a  crowded  London  cemetery. 
'  After  life's  fitful  fever  she  sleeps  well.' 

"  The  day  was  piercingly  cold,  in  spite  of  the  bright  sunshine, 
and  the  ground  was  covered  with  snow.     About  six  hundred  went 
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down  to  Theydon  Bois  by  a  special  train,  and  the  long  procession 
was  formed  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  the  church  stands.     Mr. 
Garrod,    Secretary  of  the  Teachers'  Guild,   Mr.    Foster  Watson, 
Master  of  Method  at  Aberystwith  College,  Mr.  Pinches,  Treasurer 
of  the  College  of  Preceptors,  and  Mr.  W.  K.  Hill,  Head  Master  of 
the  Kentish  Town  School,  acted  as  marshals.     At  two  o'clock,  the 
hearse  and  carriages  with  the  chief  mourners  reached  the  spot,  and 
the  long  train  of  mourners,  headed  by  the  clergy,  the  Rev.  C.  E. 
Campbell,  Vicar  of  Theydon    Bois,   Canon   Barker,   and   Canon 
Browne,  moved  slowly  up  the  hill.     Immediately  behind  the  clergy 
came  the   girls'  choir,  singing  '  How   bright   the  glorious   spirits 
shine.'     The  voices,  subdued  as  they  were,  owing  to   the  great 
length  of  the  procession,  had — if  one  may  so  express  it— a  wonder- 
fully spiritual   effect.     The  churchyard  was  quite   filled   with   the 
iiiourners,  and  after  the  actual  service  was  finished,  Canon  Barker 
delivered  a  short  address  to  those  assembled  round  the  open  grave 
on  the  life-work  and  lessons  taught  by  Miss  Buss,  whose  name,  he 
said,  would  be  connected  with  the  commencement  of  the  higher 
education  of  women  for  many  years  to  come.     He  dwelt  on  the  zeal 
and  ability  displayed  by  the  deceased  in  founding  the  great  school 
in  Camden  Town,  and  the  most  important  educational  testimony 
she  had  given  before  the  Schools  Commission.     Miss  Buss  also 
established   the   Head-mistresses'  Association  and  the  Teachers' 
Guild,  and  her  schools  were  the  models  of  those  of  the  Girls'  Public 
Day  School  Company.     The  effect  and  success  of  her  work  was 
seen   at    Girton    and    Newnham   Colleges,   and    at    the    London 
University,  and  he  mentioned  the  fact  that  at  one  time  at  least 
two-thirds  of  the  girls  at  Girton  were  from  Miss  Buss'  own  school. 
The  chief  point  in  regard  to  her  character  was  her  remarkable 
personality  and  indomitable  strength.     Her  simplicity  and  single- 
ness  of  heart  were  without   a  taint  of  personal  ambition.     He 
dilated  on  her  great  power  of  assimilating  new  ideas,  and  said  the 
influence  of  her  will  was  extraordinary.     Her  name  would  live  for 
years,  and  the  women  not  only  of  this  country,  but  of  every  other, 
owed  her  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  noble  work  she  had  accom- 
plished.   He  touched  upon  her  deep  religious  character,  manifested 
so  clearly  in  her  quiet  advice  and  consolation  to  the  girls  who 
came  to  her  in  any  worry  or  trouble,  and  finally  he  said  it  was  a 
blessing  to  any  one  to  be  able  to  see,  as  Miss  Buss  had  done,  her 
life's  work  crowned  with  success  before  she  departed. 

"  In  compliance  with  the  expressed  wish  of  the  family,  compara- 
tively Iq.\v  wreaths  were  sent,  but  these  were  quite  as  many  as  could 
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well  be  dealt  with.  In  addition  to  those  from  members  of  the 
family,  the  teachers  of  the  North  London  Collegiate  School  sent  a 
wreath  of  laurel,  the  Camden  School  teachers  a  wreath.  Miss  Ridley 
(a  Governor  of  the  school  from  its  early  days)  and  Miss  J.  T. 
Ridley  a  wreath,  Myra  Lodge  an  anchor  of  violets,  while  the  pupils 
festooned  and  decorated  the  hearse.  Most  of  those  present  carried 
flowers,  which  they  threw  into  the  ivy-lined  grave. 

"  For  the  greater  part  of  the  service  large  flakes  of  snow  had 
been  slowly  falling.  The  day  will  ever  remain  in  our  hearts. 
Though  one  of  deep  sadness,  yet  there  was  withal  a  feeling  of 
gratitude  that  we,  too,  had  known  her,  and  of  pride  that  we  were 
Miss  Buss'  girls. 

"  Eleanor  M.  Hill." 

It  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  merely  indicate  the 
feeling  caused  by  the  death  of  Frances  Mary  Buss,  as 
evidenced  in  the  piles  of  letters  addressed  to  her  family, 
and  to  Mrs.  Bryant  and  members  of  the  staff,  by  leaders 
in  the  educational  world,  as  well  as  by  pupils,  past  and 
present,  and  by  friends  from  every  part  of  the  globe. 
The  extracts  already  given  will  serve  to  represent  this 
deep  and  widespread  sense  of  loss,  and  to  show  in  how 
many  hearts  her  memory  will  live  on. 

Of  outward  and  visible  memorials  there  are  several 
still  in  progress.  One  only  is  as  yet  completed,  a 
window  given  by  relatives  and  friends  to  Holy  Trinity 
Church,  where,  on  October  3,  a  special  dedicatory 
service  was  held.  The  subject  is  St.  Scholastica,  the 
devoted  sister  of  St.  Benedict  who  founded  Monte 
Cassino,  the  first  monastery  of  the  Western  Church. 
St.  Scholastica  is  said  to  have  helped  largely  in  the 
revival  of  religion  and  learning  that  marked  the  sixth 
century.  She  became  the  Head  of  the  first  community 
of  nuns,  and  it  is  in  this  character  that  she  is  represented 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  window.  In  the  lower  part  she 
is  seated,  with  one  of  her  young  novices  at  her  knee,  in 
keeping  with  her  name,  and  with  the  work  of  the  great 
teacher  thus  commemorated,  whose  likeness  is  plainly 
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recognizable  in  the  features  of  the  saint.  Above  the 
head  of  the  upper  figure  runs  a  scroll  with  the  words, 
"  I  know  thy  works,  and  charity,  and  service,  and  faith  " 
(Rev.  ii.  19).  The  inscription  below  is,  "In  loving 
memory  of  Frances  Mary  Buss,  for  forty-five  years  a 
communicant  of  this  Church." 

The  memorial  window  in  the  Clothworkers'  Hall, 
Sandall  Road,  which  is  to  be  the  gift  of  the  Company, 
is  still  in  progress.  The  design  represents  four  typical 
women  from  sacred  history,  all  peculiarly  appropriate — 

I.  Deborah,  "  a  mother  in  Israel"  (Judg.  v.  7). 
II.  Huldah,  "the  prophetess,"  with  whom  "many  communed" 
(2  Kings  xxii.  14). 
III.   Mary,  who  "  chose  the  better  part  "  (Luke  x.  42). 
IV.  Phcebe,  "a  servant  of  the  Church,  and  a  succourer  of  many  " 
(Rom.  xvi.  i). 

A  portrait  is  introduced  into  the  design. 

In  the  Camden  School  there  is  to  be  a  marble  bust, 
the  gift  of  the  same  generous  donors,  who  have  already 
done  so  much  to  beautify  the  schools. 

But  the  memorial  which  would  most  have  pleased 
her  whose  name  it  will  bear  is  in  the  Travelling  Scholar- 
ships, to  which  the  public  subscriptions  are  to  be  devoted. 
In  keeping  with  the  large-heartedness  which  knew  no 
bounds,  the  benefit  of  these  Scholarships  will  not  be 
confined  to  the  two  schools  of  which  she  was  the  founder. 
It  is  hoped  that  many  a  worn  and  jaded  teacher  may 
thus  derive  from  foreign  travel  the  rest  and  refreshment 
which  so  often  sent  Miss  Buss  herself  back  to  work 
with  renewed  vigour ;  and  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted 
that  in  extent  these  Scholarships  will  prove  worthy  of 
one  who  so  largely  gave  to  others. 

The  account  given  by  Miss  Burstall  of  the  re-opening 
of  the  school  after  the  great  change  that  had  come  upon 
it  is  full  of  interest — 
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"  The  opening  of  school  on  the  first  day  of  term  was  a  strange, 
but  inspiring  and  impressive,  ceremony,  which  none  of  those 
present  are  hkely  to  forget.  The  dark  ranks  of  the  girls,  as  they 
stood  for  prayers,  the  black  dresses  of  the  teachers,  the  laurel 
\vreath  hung  above  our  dear  Founder's  portrait,  the  empty  great 
chair,  which  would  never  be  filled  again  by  her  we  had  seen 
there  so  often — all  told  the  story  which  the  funeral  hymns  ^  sung 
before  and  after  prayers  reiterated.  When  the  short,  very  short, 
service  was  concluded,  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Buss  came  forward,  and  first, 
on  behalf  of  the  family,  thanked  the  staff  for  their  work  (a  very 
labour  of  love  indeed)  in  organizing  the  funeral  arrangements,  and 
the  girls  for  their  singing  on  the  sad  occasion.  He  then,  as  Clerk 
to  the  Governors,  went  on  to  say  that  the  Governors  had  been  un- 
able, owing  to  the  shortness  of  the  time  that  had  elapsed,  to  make 
any  final  arrangement,  but  that  they  had  asked  Mrs.  Bryant  to  take 
the  post  of  acting  Head-mistress  during  the  term. 

"  Mrs.  Bryant,  after  saying  a  few  words  in  response  to  Mr.  Buss, 
gave  a  short  address,  expressing  (as  she  said)  the  thoughts  and 
memories  that  rose  to  the  surface  in  trying  to  realize  the  greatness 
of  the  leader  who  had  passed  from  among  us.  Sympathy, 
absolute  devotion  of  self,  extraordinary  energy  of  will,  marvellous 
charity — these  one  thought  of  as  they  had  been  shown  year  after 
year  in  counsel,  in  delight  in  other's  pleasures,  in  carrying  ideas  into 
action,  in  patience  and  help  to  inferior  workers,  in  honour  and 
appreciation  to  talent,  in  raising  the  weak,  in  strengthening  the 
strong. 

"  The  thrill  of  emotion,  of  loyalty,  of  sorrow,  and  of  hope,  which 
passed  through  the  hearts  of  so  many  of  us  as  she  spoke,  is  too 
personal,  too  sacred  for  expression.  It  was  a  relief  when  music, 
that  divine  art  which  begins  where  words  end,  came  to  speak  regret 
and  aspiration,  as  the  solemn  chords  of  the  Dead  March  in  '  Saul ' 
flowed  from  the  organ.  Just  at  this  moment,  a  little  after  9.30  a.m., 
a  winter  thunderstorm  rolled  up.  The  light  grew  fainter,  the  wind 
sounded  round  the  building ;  still  the  music  pealed  on  as  the  dark- 
ness gathered,  rising  stronger  and  fuller  in  its  confidence  of  triumph 
over  death,  when,  just  at  the  climax  of  the  melody,  a  flash  of 
lightning  blazed  for  an  instant  like  an  answering  fire  from  the 
heavenly  world.  It  was  a  strange  coincidence,  but  it  was  not  the  first 
time  that  Nature  had  seemed  to  sympathize  with  our  grief  and  with 

'  "The  saints  of  God,  their  conflict  passed,"  and  "Peace,  perfect 
peace, " 
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our  consolation.  The  flowers  and  the  winter  sunshine  of  New 
Year's  Eve,  the  softly-faUing  benediction  of  the  snow  in  the  church- 
yard at  Theydon — these  had  their  meaning.  So,  too,  had  the 
symbol  of  power,  of  energy,  of  light  in  darkness,  when  the  New 
Year  began  with  its  new  work  and  its  new,  yet  old,  inspiration." 

The  music  ceased,  and  all  stood  for  a  moment  in 
silence,  till,  as  Miss  Fawcett  tells  us — 

"  Mrs.  Bryant  said  very  quietly,  '  The  classes  will  now  pass  to 
their  own  rooms  as  usual ! '  and,  as  we  obeyed,  the  clouds  cleared 
away,  and  the  place  was  soon  flooded  with  brilliant  sunshine.  '  Le 
roi  est  mort  :  vive  le  roi  ! '  was  the  thought  in  all  minds.  But  our 
new  Head  had  taken  her  stand  on  the  old  order  of  things,  and  there 
is  sweetness  in  our  sadness." 

Owing  to  some  technicalities  which  could  not  be  set 
aside,  the  post  of  Head-mistress  was  still  not  filled 
officially  either  on  the  Foundation  Day  or  Prize  Day, 
June  27,  1895,  and  these  may  therefore  be  counted  as 
the  last  days  of  the  old  regime,  the  beloved  Founder 
still  holding  supreme  rule,  through  the  self-effacing 
loyalty  with  which  her  successor  did  honour  to  the 
cherished  memory.* 

On  Foundation  Day  (April  4) — henceforth  to  be 
known  as  Founder's  Day — the  sense  of  loss  was  manifest 
in  the  black  dresses  of  the  staff,  and  in  the  absence  of  the 
usual  daffodils  with  which  the  Hall  had  been  gay  in  past 

*  In  a  paper  found  ia  Miss  Buss'  desk  there  is  gratifying  proof  of  the 
satisfaction  it  would  have  given  her  to  kaow  of  the  choice  of  her  successor — 

"I  know  Mrs.  Bryant  well,  and  think  her  the  most  competent  woman 
in  the  whole  range  of  my  acquaintance  to  take  up  my  work  after  me.  She 
is  bright,  accomplished,  energetic,  and  earnest.  She  is  amiable  and  loving, 
and,  above  all,  has  vital  force.  She  has,  indeed,  '  a  healthy  mind  in  a 
healthy  body.'  Pages  of  writing  could  not  express  more  strongly  my 
conviction  that  she  is  the  one  woman  who  would  and  could  carry  on  the 
school  in  the  same  spirit  as  it  is  carried  on  now.  Her  fellow-workers 
would  also  be  loyal  to  her,  and  she  would  be  considerate  about  them. 
(Signed)  "  Frances  Mary  Buss. 

"Myra  Lodge,  Feb.  3,  1878." 
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times.  The  needlework  was  shown  as  usual,  but  in 
place  of  the  entertainment  of  other  years,  there  was  an 
organ  recital,  followed  by  a  selection  of  sacred  music, 
ending  with  the  hymn,  so  deeply  impressive  to  all  there, 
"  The  saints  of  God,  their  conflict  passed." 

On  the  Prize  Day  (June  27)  there  was  a  special 
appropriateness  in  the  fact  that  in  Professor  Jebb  of 
Cambridge,  who  occupied  the  chair,  there  should  have 
been  so  distinguished  a  representative  of  the  University 
which  had  been  so  much  to  one  who  had  laboured  to 
open  for  others  the  way  thither  which  she  could  not 
herself  follow. 

In  the  presence  of  Lady  Frederick  Cavendish,  who 
gave  the  prizes  on  this  last  day,  there  was  also  a  very 
special  fitness,  not  only  as  a  very  active  member  of  the 
Council  of  the  Girls'  Public  Day  Schools  Company — a 
work  made  possible  in  the  beginning  by  Miss  Buss' 
success  in  her  schools — but  still  more  as  the  daughter 
of  Lord  Lyttelton,  one  of  the  earliest  friends  to  the 
higher  education  of  girls  in  general,  and,  in  particular, 
to  the  North  London  Collegiate  and  Camden  Schools 
for  girls. 

The  day  was  further  marked  as  the  close  of  the  first 
great  period  of  the  School's  history  by  the  absence,  not 
only  of  the  Head  herself,  but  of  two  of  her  foremost 
helpers — the  Bishop  of  Winchester  and  Mr.  Elliott — 
the  one  suffering  from  the  illness  so  soon  to  prove  fatal, 
and  the  other  from  sudden  bereavement.  So  far  back 
as  1879  Miss  Buss,  in  regretting  the  absence  on  the 
opening  of  the  new  Hall  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Lee,  had 
thus  written  of  these  three  friends — 

"  For  years  past  Mr.  Lee  was  the  one  person  who  was  guide, 
philosopher,  and  friend  ;  who  gave  up  his  time,  and  who,  with  Mr. 
EUiott  and  Mr.  Thorold,  met  constantly  in  Camden  Street,  looked 
after  Myra   Lodge  as  well  as  202,  worked  up  the  law  questions 
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(Mr.  Elliott  has  always  given  his  law  knowledge  to  me  and  to 
the  movement  from  the  beginning),  and  in  fact  worked  hard  when 
friends  were  few  and  success  was  apparently  hopeless." 

Mr.  Lee's  removal  from  London  deprived  Miss  Buss 
of  his  valuable  help,  but  for  fifteen  years  longer  Dr. 
Thorold  and  Mr.  Elliott  were  by  her  side  in  any  time  of 
need,  and  their  kind  and  genial  speeches  had  come  to 
be  an  essential  part  of  Prize  Day  rejoicing. 

And  so  the  old  order  changes  once  again.  But,  no 
longer  looking  sadly  backward,  we  may  turn  hopefully 
to  the  future,  as  past  and  present  are  united  in  the 
heartfelt  tribute  to  the  Founder  with  which  her  successor 
takes  up  the  work  of  the  school. 

"  Last  year  I  stood  behind  her  in  this  place  and  read  the  Prize- 
day  report,  which  was  her  report,  for  her.  To-day  I  am  proud  to 
be  her  deputy  once  again  and  glad,  for  this  day  at  least,  of  the 
circumstances  which  have  determined  that  as  yet  no  one  speaks  in 
her  place  as  more  than  a  deputy. 

"The  thought  of  our  School's  past— the  pride  in  it,  the  regret 
for  it  as  past — must  be  specially  with  us  all  to-day.  For  the  first 
time  in  forty-five  years  we  meet  together  for  our  yearly  distribution 
of  prizes  without  the  gracious  presence  of  the  Founder,  a  presence 
so  familiar,  that  cannot  be  replaced.  A  great  teacher,  a  wise 
administrator,  a  strong  and  sympathetic  leader,  she  held  a  place 
almost  as  unique  in  the  educational  world  as  the  history  of  the 
schools  she  founded.  Nevertheless,  the  loss  to  us  in  this  school  is 
deepest,  widest,  most  intimate.  To  those  who  have  been  her 
colleagues,  the  sense  of  it  is  ever  present,  in  all  the  details  of  work, 
and  affecting  all  the  relations  of  friendship. 

"  Noble  work  like  hers  remains  in  effect  for  all  time,  and  great 
inspirations  are  immortal,  passing  on  from  mind  to  mind.  The 
neighbourhood  knows,  and  will  long  know,  our  building  as  '  Miss 
Buss'  School,'  and  our  traditions  have  already  lived  too  long  to 
lose  the  stamp  of  the  character  that  moulded  them.  To  guard 
them  with  care,  to  act  on  them  with  zeal,  will  be  the  pleasure  and 
duty  of  every  North  London  girl. 

"  It  is,  I  believe,  hardly  necessary,  but  I  would  like,  before 
concluding,  to  remind  the  pupils  of  the  thanks  that  are  due  to  the 
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teachers  for  their  never-faiUng  interest  and  devotion  to  work  which, 
though  always  cheering,  is  sometimes  hard.  For  myself,  I  could 
not  adequately  express,  but  I  hope  they  know  without  words 
how  much  I  have  appreciated  their  loyal  support  and  their  unity 
of  spirit  as  they  have  worked  together  with  me  during  these  last 
six  months.  The  dark  cloud  through  which  we  have  passed  has 
caused  us  all  as  colleagues  to  draw  closer  together,  like  children  in 
a  family  when  the  head  has  gone  forth." 

We  find  the  same  spirit  in  the  account  given  in  the 
School  Magazine  of  Mrs.  Bryant's  election,  on  July  9, 
as  Miss  Burstall  concludes —   " 

"It  was  a  quiet  day,  and  a  very  simple  ceremony.  There  was 
something  of  the  sweetness  and  ease  of  home  in  it  all,  and  indeed 
we  felt  as  if  we  were  a  family  rather  than  a  school ;  and,  as  in  the 
beautiful  and  sacred  life  of  home  we  do  not  speak  of  our  loyalty  and 
devotion,  but  act  on  them  as  principles  so  certain  as  to  need  no 
expression,  so  it  was  here.  The  day  was  a  very  happy  one.  Every 
one  went  about  her  work  with  a  new  impulse  of  earnestness,  a  new 
assurance  of  peaceful  continuity.  For  the  rest,  the  future  will 
speak,  and  the  past  is  witness  that  the  future  will  be  good." 

On  Prize  Day,  that  last  day  of  the  old  which  was 
the  first  day  of  the  new  era,  Lady  Frederick  Cavendish 
in  her  address  dwelt  especially  on  the  faith  and 
sympathy  of  the  Founder  as  the  secret  of  the  success 
of  her  schools,  finding  here,  as  everywhere,  the  true 
source  of  all  great  and  lasting  work  in  the  faith  that 
uplifts  and  the  love  that  unites. 

Then  from  the  bright  past  the  speaker  looked 
beyond  the  darkly  shadowed  present  to  a  future  full  of 
hope  in  the  work  to  come.  None  present  on  that  day 
will  forget  the  inspiration  of  the  closing  words  of  this 
address — words  doubly  strong  as  quoted  by  one  who 
had  come  through  a  great  darkness  into  the  light :  one 
who  will  always  stand  out  as  witness  that  a  heart 
emptied  of  joy  may  yet  become  a  full  channel  of 
blessing — 
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"  What  though  the  brightness  dim,  the  glory  fade, 
The  splendour  vanish  ? — Not  of  these  is  made 
The  holy  trust  that  to  your  charge  is  given, 
Children  of  God,  inheritors  of  heaven  ! 

A  sacred  burden  is  the  life  ye  bear, 

Look  on  it,  lift  it,  bear  it  solemnly, 

Stand  up,  and  walk  beneath  it  steadfastly, 

Fall  not  for  sorrow,  falter  not  for  sin. 

But  upward,  onward,  till  the  goal  ye  win. 

(Jod  guide  you,  and  God  guird  you  all  the  way  ; 

Children  of  light,  set  forth,  set  forth  to-day  !  " 
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Critical  and  Historical  Essays. 

Student's  Edition,  i  vol.    Cr.  8vo. ,  6s. 

People's  Edition.    2  vols.    Cr.  8vo. ,  8j. 

Trevelyan  Edit.    2  vols.    Cr.  8vo.,  95. 

Cabinet  Edition.  4vols.  PostSvo.,  24^. 

Library  Edition.     3  vols.    8vo.,  36^. 
Essays  which  may  be  had  separately, 

price  6d.  each  sewed,  is.  e  ach  cloth. 


Addison  and  Wal- 
pole. 

Frederick  the  Great. 

Lord  Bacon. 

Croker's  Boswell's 
Johnson. 

Hallam's  Constitu- 
tional History. 

Warren  Hastings 
(3^.  swd.,  6d.  cl.). 


Lord  Clive. 

The  Earl  of  Chat- 
ham(Two  Essays). 

Ranke  and  Glad- 
stone. 

Milton  and  Machia- 
velli. 

Lord  yyron,and  The 
Comic  Dramatists 
of  the  Restoration. 


continued. 

Lord   Mac- 
lay.  — continued. 

Miscellaneous  Writings  and 
Speeches. 

Popular  Edition.     Cr.  8vo.,  o.s.  6d. 

Cabinet  Edition.  Including  Indian 
l^cnal  Code,  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome, 
and  Miscellaneous  Poems.  4  vols. 
Post  8vo. ,  24J. 

Miscellaneous  Writings. 

People's  Edit,    i  vol.    Cr.  8vo. ,  4J.  6d. 

Library  Edition.     2  vols.     8vo.,  21J. 
Selections  from  the  Writings  of 

Lord    Macaulay.       Edited,    with 

Occasional  Notes,  by  the  Right  Hon. 

Sir  G.   O.   Trevelyan,   Bart.     Crown 

8vo. ,  6s. 

'NL&j. — The  Constitutional  History 
OF  England  since  the  Accession  of 
George  III.  1760-1870.  By  Sir  rHOM.\s 
Ekskine  May,  K.C.B.  (Lord  Farn- 
borough).     3  vols.     Crown  8vo.,  i8.y. 

Merivale. — Works  by  the  Very  Rev. 
Charles  Merivale,  late  Dean  of  Ely. 
History  of  the  Romans  under  the 
Empire. 

Cabinet  Edition .  8  vols.  Cr.  8vo.  ,48^. 
Silver  Library  Edition.  8  vols.  Cr. 
8vo.,  y.  6d.  each. 
The  Fall  of  the  Roman  Republic: 
a  Short  History  of  the  Last  Century 
of  the  Commonwealth.     i2mo. ,  7s.  6d. 

Montague.— The  Elements  of  Eng- 
lish Constitutional  History.  By 
F.  C.  Montague,  M.  A.  Cr.  8vo. ,  3^.  6d. 

Richman. — Appenzell  :  Pure  Demo- 
cracy and  Pastoral  Life  in  Inner- 
Rhoden.  A  Swiss  Study.  By  Irving- 
B.  Richman,  Consul-General  of  the 
United  States  to  Switzerland.  With 
Maps.     Crown  8vo.,  5^. 

Seebohm.  —  Works     by     Frederick 

Seebijhm. 

The  English  Village  Community 
Examined  in  its  Relations  to  the 
Manorial  and  Tribal  Systems,  &c. 
With  13  Maps  and  Plates.     8vo. ,  165. 

The  Tribal  System  in  Wales  :  being 
Part  of  an  Inquiry  into  the  Structure 
and  Methods  of  Tribal  Society.  With 
3  Maps.     8vo.,  \zs. 
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History,  Politics,  Polity,  Political  Memoirs,  &c. — continued. 

Sharpe.— London  AND  THE  Kingdom:  ^  Todd.— Parliamentary  Government 
a    History    derived    mainly    from    the  ;     inthe  British  Colonies.  ByALPHEUs 
Archives  at  Guildhall  in  the  custody  of  !     Todd,  LL.D.     8vo.,  305.  net. 
the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London. 


Wakeman  and  Hassall.— Essays 
Introductory  to  the  Study  of 
English  Constitutional  History. 
Edited  by  Henry  Offley  Wakeman, 
M.A.,  and  Arthur  Hassall,  M.A. 
Crown  8vo.,  6s. 


By  Reginald  R.  Sharpe,  D.C.L.,  Re- 
cords Clerk  in  the  Office  of  the  Town 
Clerk  of  the  City  of  London.  3  vols. 
8vo.     iQj.  6rf.  each. 

Sheppard.  —  Memorials  of  St. 
James's  Palace.  By  the  Rev. 
Edgar  Sheppard,  M.A. ,  Sub-Dean  of 
the  Chajjels  Royal.  With  41  full-page 
Plates (8  photo-intaglio),  and  32  Illustra- 
tions in  the  Te.xt.    2  Vols.    8vo,  361J.  net. 

Smith. — Carthage  and  the  Cartha- 
ginians. By  R.  Bosworth  Smith, 
M.A. ,  Assistant  Master  in  Harrow 
School.  With  Maps,  Plans,  &c.  Cr. 
8vo. ,  y.  6d. 

Stephens. — A  History  ofthe  French 
Revolution.  By  H.  Morse  Stephens,    Wood-Martin.— Pagan  Ireland 


Walpole.— Works  by  Spencer  Wal- 

POLE. 

History  of  England  from  the  Con- 
clusion OF  THE  Great  War  in 
■    1815 to  1858.  6  vols.  Cr.  8vo.,6j.  each. 

The  Land  of  Home  Rule  :  being  an 
Account  of  the  History  and  Institu- 
tions of  the  Isle  of  Man.     Cr.  8vo. ,  6s. 


Balliol  College,  0.xford.  3  vols.  8vo. 
Vols.  I.  and  II.,  iZs.  each. 

Stubbs. — History  of  the  University 
of  Dublin,  from  its  Foundation  to  the 
End  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  By  J. 
W.  Stubbs.    Bvo.,  \2s.  6d. 

Sutherland. — The  History  of 
Australia  and  New  Ze.^land,  from 
1606  to  1890.  By  Alexander  Suther- 
land, M.A.,  and  Gf.orge  Suther- 
land, M.A.     Crown  8vo.,  2S.  6d. 


Archaeological  Sketch.  A  Handbook  of 
Irish  Pre-Christian  Antiquities.  By  W. 
G.  Wood-M.\rtin,  M.R.I,  a.  412 
Illustrations.     8vo.,  151. 

"Wylie. — History  of  England  under 
Henry  IV.  By  James  Hamilton 
Wylie,  M.A.,  one  of  H.  M.  Inspectors 
of  Schools.  3  vols.  Crown  8vo.  Vol. 
I.,  1399-1404,  los.  6d.  Vol.  II.  15X. 
VoL  III.  [/«  preparation. 


Biography,  Personal  Memoirs,  &c. 

The  Life  AND  Letters  I  Erasmus.— Life  and  Letters  of 


Armstrong. 

OF  Edmund  J.  Armstrong.    Edited 
by  G.  F.  Armstrong.  Fcp.  8vo.,  js.bd. 

B  a  c  o  n.  —  Letters  and  Life  of 
Francis  Bacon,  including  all  his 
Occasional  Works.  Edited  by  J. 
Spedding.    7  vols.    8vo. ,  £if  45. 

Bagehot.  —  Biographical  Studies. 
By  Walter  B.\gehot.   Cr.  8vo. ,  3^.  bd. 

Blaekw^ell. — Pioneer  Work  in  Open- 
ing THE  Medical  Profession  to 
Women  :  Autobiographical  Sketches. 
By  Dr.  Elizabeth  Blackwell.  Cr. 
8vo. ,  dr. 

Boyd.— Works  by  A.  K.  H.  Boyd.  D.D., 
LL.D. 

Twenty-five  Years  of  St.  Andrews. 
1865-1890.  2  vols.  8vo.  Vol.  I.,  I2J. 
Vol.  II.,  155. 


Erasmus  ;  a  Series  of  Lectures  delivered 

atOxford.  ByjAMESANTHONYFROUDE. 

Crown  8vo. ,  ds. 
Fox. — The  Early  History  of  Charles 
James  Fox.     By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  G. 
O.  Trevelyan,  Bart. 

Library  Edition.     8vo. ,  i&t. 

Cabinet  Edition.     Crown  8vo. ,  Ss. 

Hamilton. — Life  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton.    By  R.  P.  Graves.    3  vols. 

Haveloek. — Memoirs  of  Sir  Henry 
Havelock,  K.C.B.  By  John  Clark 
Marshman.    Crown  8vo.,  -y.  dd. 

Luther. — Life  of  Luther.  By 
Julius  KSstlin.  With  Illustrations 
from  Authentic  Sources.  Translated 
from  the  German.     Crown  8vo.,  "js.  6d. 


St.     Andrews    and     Elsewhere  :  I  Maeaulay.— The  Life  and  Letters 


Glimpses  of  Some  Gone  and  of  Things 

Left.     8vo.,  15J. 
Carlyle. — ThomasCarlyle:  a  History 
of  his  Life.     By  J.  Anthony  Froude. 
1 795- 1 835.     2  vols.     Crown  8vo. ,  7J. 
1834-1881.     2  vols.     Crown  8vo.,  js. 


OF  Lord  Macaulay.    By  the  Right 
Hon.  Sir  G.  O.  Trevelyan,  Bart. 

Popular  Edit.  ivol.  Cr.  8vo.,  is.Sd. 

Students  Edition,   i  vol.  Cr.  8vo. ,  6s. 

Cabinet  Edition,  avols.  Post8vo.,i2x. 

Library  Edition.     2  vols.     8vo. ,  361. 
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Biography,  Personal  Memoirs,  kQ.— continued. 


Marbot.— The  Memoirs  of  the  Baron 
DE  Marbot.  Translated  from  the 
French  by  Arthur  John  Butler, 
MA.     Crown  8vo. ,  js.  6d. 

Seebohm. — The  Oxford  Reformers 
— John  Colet,  Erasmus  and  Thomas 
More  :  a  History  of  their  Fellow- Work. 
B7  Frederic  Seebohm.     8vo.  ,  14J. 

Shakespeare.— Outlines  of  the 
Life  of  Shakespeare.  By  J.  O. 
Halliwell-Phillipps.  With  nume- 
rous Illustrations  and  Fac-similes.  2 
vols.     Royal  8vo.,  ^^i  is. 

Shakespeare's  True  Life.  By  Jas. 
Walter.  With  500  Illustrations  by 
Gerald  E.  Moira.     Imp.  Bvo.,  215. 

Stephen. — Essays  in  Ecclesiastical 
Biography.  By  Sir  James  Stephen. 
Crown  Bvo.,  js.  6d. 


Turgot.— The  Life  and  Writings  of 
Turcot,  Comptro'iler-Generalof France, 
1774-1776.  Edited  for  English  Readers 
by  W.Walker  Stephens.  Bvo.  ,i2j.  6rf. 

Verney. — Memoirs  of  the  Verney 
Family.  Compiled  from  the  Letters  and 
Illustrated  by  the  Portraits  at  Claydon 
House,  Bucks. 

Vols.  I.  and  II.  During  the  Civil 
War.  By  Frances  Vernky.  With 
3B  Portraits.     Royal  Bvo.,  42J. 

Vol.  III.  During  the  Common- 
wealth. 1650- 1660.  By  Margaret 
M.  Verney.  With  10  Portraits,  &c. 
Bvo.,  21J. 

Walford.— Twelve  English  Author- 
esses. By  L.  B.  Walford.  Cr.  Bvo.,4J.  6d. 

Wellington. — Life  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  By  the  Rev.  G.  R. 
Gleig,  M.A.     Crown  Bvo.,  35.  6d. 


Travel  and  Adventure,  the  Colonies,  &c. 


Arnold. — Works  by  Sir  Edwin  Arnold, 
K.C.I.E. 

Seas  and  Lands.  With  71  Illustra- 
tions. Cr.  Bvo. ,  -js.  6d.  Cheap  Edi- 
tion.    Cr.  Bvo.,  35.  6d. 

Wandering  Words.  With  45  Illus- 
trations.   Bvo.,  i8j. 

AUSTRALIA  AS  IT  IS,  or  Facts  and 
Features,  Sketches  and  Incidents  of 
Australia  and  Australian  Life,  with 
Notices  of  New  Zealand.  By  A  Clergy- 
man, thirteen  years  resident  in  the 
interior  of  NewSouth  Wales.  Cr.  Bvo.,  y. 

Baker.— Works  by  Sir  SAMUEL  White 
Baker. 

Eight  Years  in  Ceylon.  With  6 
Illustrations.     Crown  Bvo. ,  3J.  6d. 

The  Rifle  and  the  Hound  in  Cey- 
lon.   6  Illustrations.    Cr.  Bvo. ,  y-  6'^- 

Bent.— Works  by  J.  Theodore  Bent 

The  Ruined  Cities  of  Mashona- 
LAND  :  being  a  Record  of  Excavation 
and  Exploration  in  1B91.  With  Map, 
13  Plates,  and  104  Illustrations  in  the 
Text     Crown  8vo. ,  y.  dd. 


Bent.— Works  by  J.  Theodore  Bent. 

— continued. 

The  Sacred  City  OF  THE  Ethiopians: 
being  a  Record  of  Travel  and  Re- 
search in  Abyssinia  in  1893.  With  8 
Plates  and  65  Illustrations  in  the 
Text.     Bvo.,  iBj. 

Brassey.— Voyages  and  Trav:  i.s  of 
Lord  Brassey,  K.C.B.,  D.C.L.,  1862- 
1B94.  Arranged  and  Edited  by  Captain 
S. '  Eardley-Wilmot.  2  vols.  Cr. 
Bvo. ,  los.  \Nearly  ready. 

Brassey.— Works  by  the  late  Lady 
Brassey. 

A  Voyage  in  the  '  Sunbeam  ' ;  Our 
Home  on  the  Ocean  for  Eleven 
Months. 

Library  Edition.  With  B  Maps  and 
Charts,  and  118  Illustrations.     Bvo. , 

215. 

Cabinet  Edition.  With  Map  and  66 
Illustrations.     Crown  Bvo.,  ^5.  6d. 

Silver  Library  Edition.  With  66 
Illustrations.     Crown  Bvo.,  y.  6d. 

Popular  Edition.  With  60  Illustra- 
tions.   4to„  6d.  sewed,  \s.  cloth. 

School  Edition.  With  37  Illustrations. 
Fcp.,  2i.cloth,  or  3J. white  parchment. 
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TraYel  and  AdYenture,  the  Colonies,  &c. — continued. 


Brassey.- 
Brassey- 


-Works   by 
-continued. 


the    late    LADY    Knight.— Works  by  E.  F.   Knight— 
!      continued. 


Sunshine  and  Storm  in  the  East. 

Library  Edition.     With  2  Maps  and 
141  Illustrations.     8vo.,  21J. 

Cabinet  Edition.     With  2  Maps  and 
114 Illustrations.   Crown 8vo.,7J.6rf. 

Popular  Edition.    With  103  Illustra- 
tions.    4to.,  dd.  sewed,  is.  cloth. 

In  the  Trades,  the  Tropics,  and 
THE  '  Roaring  Forties  '. 
Cabinet  Edition.     With  Map  and  220 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo. ,  -js.  6d. 

Popular  Edition.     With  183  Illustra- 
tions.    4to. ,  6d.  sewed,  is.  cloth. 

Three  Voyages  in  the  '  Sunbeam  '. 
Popular  Exlition.  346  Illustrations. 
4to.,  25.  bd. 

The  Last  Voyage   to   India  and 
■  .\ustralia    in    the    '  Sunbeam  '. 
With  Charts  and  Maps,  and  40  Illus- 
trations in  Monotone,  and  nearly  200 
Illustrations  in  the  Text.     8vo. ,  215. 

Brassey. — Voyages  and  Travels  of 
Lord  Brassky,  K.C.B.,  D.C.L.,  1862- 
1894.  Arranged  and  Ekiited  by  Captain 
S.  Eardley-Wilmot.    2  vols.    Crown 

BVO.,   IQf. 


Froude.— Works  by  James  A.  Froude. 
Oceana  :  or  England  and  her  Colonies. 
With  9   Illustrations.      Crown   8vo., 
2s.  boards,  zs.  6d.  cloth. 

The  English  in  the  West  Indies  : 
or  the  Bow  of  Ulysses.  With  9  Illus- 
trations.    Cr.  8vo. ,  2s.  bds. ,  2j.  6rf.  cl. 

Hovvitt.— Visits  to  Remarkable 
Places,  Old  Halls,  Battle-Fields, 
Scenes  illustrative  of  Striking  Passages 
in  English  History  and  Poetry.  By 
William  Howitt.  With  80  Illustra- 
tions.    Crown  8vo.,  y.  6d. 

Knight.— Works   by   E.   F.   Knight. 

The  Cruise  of  the  '  .A.lerte  ' :  the 

,    Narrative  of  a  Search  for  Treasiu-e  on 

.    the  Desert  Island  of  Trinidad.    2  Maps 

and  23  Illustrations.    Cr.  8vo. ,  y.  6d. 


Where  Three  Empires  Meet:  a  Nar- 
rative of  Recent  Travel  in  Kashmir, 
Western  Tibet,  Baltistan,  Ladak, 
Gilgit,  and  the  adjoining  Countries. 
With  a  Map  and  54  Illustrations. 
Cr.  8vo. ,  y.  6d. 

Iiees  and  Clutterbuck.- B.  C.  1887 : 
A  Ramble  in  British  Columbia.  By 
J.  A.  Lees  and  W.  J.  Clutterbuck. 
With  Map  and  75  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo. , 
y.6d. 

Murdoch. — From  Edinburgh  to  the 
Ant.'^RCTIC  :  An  Artist's  Notes  and 
Sketches  during  the  Dundee  Antarctic 
E.xpediiion  of  1892-93.  By  W.  G.  Burn 
Murdoch.  With  2  Mapsand  numerous 
Illustrations.     8vo. ,  18s. 

ITansen. — Works    by    Dr.     Fridtjof 

Nansen. 

The  First  Crossing  of  Greenland. 
With  numerous  Illustrations  and  a 
Map.     Crown  8vo.,  y.  6d. 

Eskimo  Life.  Translated  by  William 
Archer.  With  31  Illustrations.  8vo., 
x6s. 

Peary. — My  Arctic  Journal  :  a  Year 
among  Ice-Fields  and  Eskimos.  By 
Josephine  Diebitsch-Peary.  With 
19  Plates,  3  Sketch  Maps,  and  44 
Illustrations  in  the  Text.     8vo.,  12s. 

Smith. — Climbing  in  the  British 
Isles.  By  W.  P.  Haskett  Smith. 
With  Illustrations  by  Ellis  Carr. 

Part  I.  England.    i.6mo.,  y,  bd. 
Part  II.     Wales     .\nd     Ireland. 

i6mo. ,  y.  6d. 
Part  III.  Scotland.  \^In preparation. 

Stephen.  —  The  Playground  of 
EOrope.  By  Leslie  Stephen,  formerly- 
President  of  the  Alpine  Club.  New 
Edition,  with  Additions  and  4  Illustra- 
tions,    Crown  8vo.,  6j.  net. 

THREE  IN  NORWAY.  By  Two  of 
Them.  With  a  Map  and  59  Illustra- 
tions.    Cr.  8vo. ,  2J.  boards,  2s.  6d.  cloth. 
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Sport  and  Pastime. 
THE  BADMINTON   LIBRARY. 

Crown  8vo. ,  lof.  6rf. ,  each  volume. 
Edited  by  the  DuKE  OF  Beaufort,  K.G.  ,  assisted  by  Alfred  E.  T.  Watson. 


ARCHERY.  By  C.  J.  Longman  and 
Col.   H.   Walrond,  &c.     19s   Illusts. 

ATHLETICS  AND  FOOTBALL.  By 
Montague   Shearman.     51    Illusts. 

BIG  GAME  SHOOTING.     By  C.  Phil- 

LIPPS-WOLLEY,     F.      C.     SeLOUS,     &C. 

Vol.    I.      Africa    and   America.     With 

77  Illus. 
Vol.  II.     Europe,  Asia,  and  the  Arctic 

Regions.    With  73  Illus. 

BILLIARDS.  By  Major  W.  Broadfoot, 
R.E.  [/«  the  Press. 

BOATING.  By  W.  B.  Woodgate.  With 
49  Illustrations. 

COURSING  AND  FALCONRY.  By 
Harding  Cox  and  the  Hon.  Gerald 
Lascelles.       With    76    Illustrations. 

CRICKET.  By  A.  G.  Steel,  the  Hon .  R. 
H.  Lyttelton,  Andrew  Lang,  W.  G. 
Grace,  &c.     With  64  Illustrations. 

CYCLING.  By  the  Earl  of  Albemarle 
and  G.  Lacy  Hillier.    With  59  Illus. 

DANCING.  By  Mrs.  Lilly  Grove, 
F.R.G.S.  [In  the  Press. 

DRIVING.  By  the  Duke  of  Beaufort. 
With  65  Illustrations. 

FENCING,  BOXING.  AND  WREST- 
LING. By  Walter  H.  Pollock,  F. 
C.  Grove,  Walter  Armstrong. 
With  42  Illustrations. 

FISHING.  By  H.  Cholmondeley-Pen- 
nell,  the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  G. 
Christopher   Davies,   &c. 

Vol.   I.    Salmon,  Trout,  and  Grayling. 

With  158  Illustrations. 
Vol.   II.    Pike  and  other  Coarse  Fish. 

With  133  Illustrations. 

GOLF.  By  Horace  G.  Hutchinson, 
the  Rt.  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour,  M.P., 
Sir  W.  G.  Simpson,  Bart.,  Andrew 
Lang,  &c.     With  89  Illustrations. 

HUNTING.  By  the  Duke  of  Beaufort, 
K.G.,  Mowbray  Morris,  the  Earl  of 
Suffolk  and  Berkshire,  and  Alfked 
E.  T.  Watson,  &c.    53  Liustrajions. 


MOUNTAINEERING.  By  C.  T.  Dent. 
Sir  F.  Pollock,  Bart.,  W.  M.  Conway, 
Douglas  Freshfield,  C.  E.  Ma- 
thews,   &c.      With    108   Illustrations. 

RACING  AND  STEEPLE-CHASING. 
By  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  and  Berk- 
shire, Arthur  Coventry,  &c.    With 

58  Illustrations. 

RIDING  AND  POLO.  By  Captain 
Robert  Weir,  J.  Moray  Brown,  the 
Duke  of  Beaufort,  K.G.,  the  Earl 
ofSuFFOLK  and  Berkshire,  &c.  With 

59  Illustrations. 

SEA  FISHING.  By  John  Bickerdyke. 
With  Contributions  by  Sir  H.  Gore- 
Booth,  Alfred  C.  Harmsworth, 
and  W.  Senior.  With  197  Illustra- 
tions. 

SHOOTING.  ByLordWALSiNGHAMand 
Sir    Ralph    Payne-Gallwey,    Bart. 
Lord    Lovat,   Lord    C.  L.    Kerr, 
and  A.  J.  Stuart- Wortley,  &c. 
Vol.  I.  Field  and  Covert.     With  105 

Illustrations. 
Vol.   II.    Moor  and  Marsh.    With  65 
Illustrations. 

SKATING,  CURLING,  TOBOGA- 
NING,  AND  OTHER  ICE  SPORTS. 
By  J.  M.  Heathcote,  C.  G.  Tebbutt, 
T.  Maxwell  Witham,  the  Rev.  John 
Kerr,  &c.    With  284  Illustrations. 

SWIMMING.  By  Archibald  Sinclair 
and  William  Henry.    With  119  Illus. 

TENNIS,  LAWN  TENNIS,  RAC- 
QUETS, AND  FIVES.  By  J.  M.  and 
C.  G.  Heathcote,  E.  O.  Pleydell- 
Bouverie,  the  Hon.  A.  Lyttelton, 
Miss  L.  DOD,  &c.    With  79  Illustrations. 

YACHTING. 
Vol.  I.  Cruising,  Construction,  Racing, 
Rules,Fitting-Out,  &c.  BySir  Edward 
Sullivan,  Bart.,  Lord  Brassey, 
K.C.B.,  C.  E.  Seth-Smith,  C.B.,  &c. 
With  114  Illustrations. 
Vol.  II.  Yacht  Clubs.  Yachting  in 
America  and  the  Colonies,  Yacht  Rac- 
ing, &c.  By  R.  T.  Pritchett,  the 
Eakl  of  Onslow,  G.C.M.G.,  &c. 
With  195  Illustrations. 
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Sport  and  Pastime — continued. 
Fur  and   Feather   Series. 

Edited  by  A.  E.  T.  Watson. 
Crown  8vo. ,   e,s.  each   Volume. 
THE  PARTRIDGE.     Natural  History,  THE  PHEASANT.    Natural  History  by 
by    the    Rev.    H.    A.    Macpherson;       the  Rev.  H.  A.  Macpherson  ;  Shooting, 


Shooting,  by  A.  J.  Stuart-Wortley  ; 
Cookery,  by  GEORGE  Saintsbury. 
With  II  Illustrations  and  various  Dia- 
grams. 

THE  GROUSE.  Natural  History  by  the 
Rev.  H.  A.  Macpherson  ;  Shooting, 
by  A.  J.  Stuart-Wortley  ;  Cookery, 
by  George  Saintsbury.  With  13 
Illustrations  and  various  Diagrams. 


by  A.  T.  Stuart-Wortley;  Cookery, 
by  Alexander  InnesShand.  With  10 
Illustrations  and  various  Diagrams. 

THE  HARE  AND  THE  RABBIT.     By 
the  Hon.  Gerald  Lascelles,  &c. 

[/«  preparation. 

WILDFOWL.  By  the  Hon.  John  Scott- 
Montagu,  M.P.,  &c.    {In  preparation . 

THE  RED  DEER.     By  Cameron  of 
Lochiel,  Lord  Ebrington,  &c. 

[/«  preparation. 


Biekerdyke.— Days  of  My  Life  on 
Waters  Fresh  and  Salt  ;  and  other 
Papers.  By  John  Bickerdyke.  With 
Photo-Etched  Frontispiece  and  8  Full- 
page  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo. ,  6s. 

Campbell-Walker.— The  Correct 
Card:  or,  How  to  Play  at  Whist;  a 
Whist  Catechism.  By  Major  A.  Camp- 
bell-Walker.    Fcp.  8vo.,  ar.  6d. 

DEAD  SHOT  (THE) :  or,  Sportsman's 
Complete  Guide.  Being  a  Treatise  on 
the  Use  of  the  Gun,  with  Rudimentary 
and  Finishing  Lessons  on  the  Art  of 
Shooting  Game  of  all  kinds.  By 
Marksman.    Crown  8vo.,  105.  6d. 

Ellis.— Chess  Sparks;  or,  Short  and 
Bright  Games  of  Chess.  Collected  and 
Arranged  by  J.  H.  Ellis,  M.A.  8vo., 
4i.  6d. 

Falkener.— Games,  Ancient  and  Ori- 
ental, and  How  to  Play  Them. 
By  Edward  Falkener.  With  nume- 
rous Photographs  &  Diagrams.  8vo. ,  2ii. 

Pord. — The  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Archery.  By  Horace  Ford.  New 
Edition,  thoroughly  Revised  and  Re- 
written by  W.  Butt,  M.  A.  With  a  Pre- 
face by  C.  J.  Longman,  M.A.   8vo.,  14J. 

Francis.— A  Book  on  Angling:  or, 
Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Fishing  in  every 
Branch ;  including  full  Illustrated  List 
of  Salmon  Flies.  By  Francis  Francis. 
With  Portrait  and  Plates.    Cr.  8vo.,  15.?. 

Gibson. — Tobogganing  on  Crooked 
Runs.  By  the  Hon.  Harry  Gibson. 
With  Contributions  by  F.  de  B.  Strick- 
land and  'Lady-Tobogganer'.  With 
40  Illustrations.     Crown  Bvo.,  6s. 

Hawker. — The  Diary  of  Colonel 
Peter  Hawker,  author  of  "Instruc- 
tions to  Young  Sportsmen  ".     With  an  j 
Introduction    by    Sir  Ralph   Payne- 
Gallwey,  Bart.     2  vols.     8vo.,  32J.      | 


Lang.— -Angling  Sketches.      By  A- 
Lang.     With  20  Illus     Cr.  8vo.,  3^.  6d. 
Longman.— Chess  Openings.    By 
Fred.  W.  Longman.    Fcp.  8vo.,  zr.  6d. 
Maskelyne.— Sharps  and  Flats:  a 
Complete  Revelation  of  the  Secrets  of 
Cheating  at  Games  of  Chance  and  Skill. 
By  John  Nevil  Maskelyne.  With  62 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  6s. 
Payne-GallAvey,  —  Works     by     Sir 
Ralph  P.ayne-Gallwey,  Bart. 
Letters  to  Young  Shooters  (First 
Series).  On  the ChoiceandUseofa  Gun. 
With  41  Illustrations.   Cr.  8vo.,  7s.  6d. 
Lettersto  Young  Shooters.  (Second 
Series).    On  the  Production,  Preserva- 
tion, and  Killing  of  Game.  With  Direc- 
tions in  Shooting  Wood-Pigeons  and 
1  Breaking-in    Retrievers.      With    104 

I  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  izf.  6d. 

j  Pole.— Works  by  W.  Pole.  F.R.S. 
The  Theory  of  the  Modern  Scien- 
tific Game  of  Whist.    Fcp.  8vo., 
2s.  6d. 
'     The  Evolution  OF  Whist.  Cr.  8vo.,6j. 
j  Proctor. — Works  by  R.  A.   Proctor. 
How   TO  Play  Whist  :    with  the 
Laws  and  Etiquette  of  Whist. 
Crown  8vo. ,  y.  6d. 
Home  Whist  :  an  Easy  Guide  to  Cor- 
rect Play.    i6mo. ,  is. 
Ronalds.— The    Fly-Fisher's  Ento- 
mology.   By  Alfred  Ronalds.   With 
20  Coloured  Plates.     8vo. ,  14J. 
Whishaw.— The    Romance  of  the 
Woods  :       Reprinted      Articles      and 
Sketches.      By    Fred.    J.    Whishavv. 
Crown  8vo. ,  6^. 
Wilcocks.  The  Sea  Fisherman  :  Com- 
prising the  Cliief  Methods  of  Hook  and 
Line  Fishing  in  the  British  and  other 
Seas,  and  Remarks  on  Nets,  Boats,  and 
Boating.  By  J.  C.  WiLCOCKS.  Illustrated. 
Crown  8vo. ,  6s. 
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YeteFinary  Medicine,  &c. 

steel.— Works  by  John  Henry  Steel,  i  Fitzwygram.--HoRSES  and  Stables. 


A  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the 

Dog.     88  Illustrations.    8vo.,  xos.  6d. 
A  Treatise  on   the   Diseases  of 

THE  Ox.      With    119    Illustrations, 

8yo.,  ly. 
A  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the 

Sheep.   With  100  Illustrations.   8vo. , 

12^. 
Outlines  of  Equine  Anatomv  :    a 

Manual   for   the    use    of  Veterinary 

Students   in   the    Dissecting    Room. 

Crown  8vo,  js.  6d. 


By  Major-General  Sir  F.  Fitzwygram, 
Bart.  With  56  pages  of  Illustrations. 
8vo.,  aj.  6d.  net. 

"  Stonehenge."-THE  Dog  in  Health 
AND  Disease.  By  "  Stonehenge  ". 
With  84  Illustrations    8vo.,  7s.  6d. 

Youatt. — Works  by  William  Youatt. 
The    Horse.     With   numerous  Illus- 
trations.    8vo. ,  js.  6d. 
The    Dog.     With  numerous  Illustra- 
tions.    8vo. ,  6j'. 


Mental,  Moral,  and  Political  Philosophy. 

LOGIC,  RHETORIC,  PSYCHOLOGY,  ETC. 


Abbott. — The  Elements  of  Logic.  By 
T.  K.  Abbott,  B.D.     i2mo.,  y. 

Aristotle. — Works  by. 

The  Politics  :  G.  Bekker's  Greek  Text 
of  Books  I.,  III.,  IV.  (VII.),  with  an 
English  Translation  by  W.  E.  BOL- 
land,  M.A.  ;  and  short  Introductory 
Essays  by  A.  Lang,  M.A.  Crown 
8vo.,  7s.  6d. 

The  Politics:  Introductory  Essays. 
By  Andrew  Lang  (from  Bolland  and 
Lang's  '  Politics").     Cr.  8vo.,  2s.  6d. 

The  Ethics:  Greek  Text,  Illustrated 
with  Essay  and  Notes.  By  Sir  Alex- 
ander Grant,  Bart.  2 vols.  8vo.,3ay. 

The  Nicomachean  Ethics  :  Newly 
Translated  into  English.  By  Robert 
Williams.     Crown  8vo. ,  js.  6d. 

An  Introduction  to  Aristotle's 
Ethics.  Books  I. -IV.  (Book  X.  c. 
vi.-ix.  in  an  Appendix.)  With  a  con- 
tinuous Analysis  and  Notes.  By  the 
Rev.  E.  Moore, D.D.  Cr.  %\Q.,ios.6d. 

Bacon. — Works  by  Francis  Bacon. 
Complete  Works.     Edited  by  R.  L. 

Ellis,    J.    Spedding,    and   D.    D. 

Heath.    7  vols.    8vo. ,  ^^3  ly.  6d. 
Letters  and  Life,  including  all  his 

occasional  Works.     Edited  by  James 

Spedding.    7  vols.    8vo.,  ^4  4J. 
The  Essays:   with  Annotations.     By 

Richard    Whately,    D.D.      8vo. 

\os.  6d. 
The  Essays.  With  Introduction, Notes, 

and  Index.     By  E.  A.  Abbott.  D.  D. 

2  vols.    Fcp.  8vo. ,  6s.    The  Text  and 

Index  only,  without  Introduction  and 

Notes,  in  One  Volume.     Fcp.  8vo.. 

2s.  6d. 


Bain.— Works  by  Alexander    Bain, 

LL.D. 

Mental  Science.     Crown  8vo. ,  65.  6d. 

Moral  Science.     Crown  8vo.,  4J.  6d. 

The  two  -works  as  above  can  be  had  in  one 

volume,  price  icw.  bd. 

Senses  and  the  Intellect.  8vo.  ,  15J. 

Emotions  and  the  Will.    8vo.,  15J. 

Logic,  Deductive  and  Inductive. 
Partl.,4f.     Part  II.,  6j.  6a'. 

Practical  Essays.     Crown  8vo.,  35. 

Bray. — Works  by  Charles  Brat. 

The  Philosophy  of  Necessity  :   or 

Law  in  Mind  as  in  Matter.  Cr.  8vo. ,  55. 

The  Education  of  the  Feelings:  a 

Moral  System  for  Schools.     Crown 

8vo. ,  2s.  6d. 

Bray. — Elements  of  Morality,  in 
Easy  Lessons  for  Home  and  School 
Teaching.  By  Mrs.  Charles  Bray. 
Cr.  8vo. ,  IS.  6d. 
Davidson. — The  Logic  of  Defini- 
tion, Explained  and  Applied.  By 
William  L.  Davidson,  M.A.  Crown 
8vo.,  6^. 
Green. — The  Works  of  Thomas  Hill 
Green.  Edited  by  R.  L.  Nettlkship. 
Vols.    I.  and  II.  Philosophical  Works. 

8vo.,  i6.f.  each. 
Vol.  III.  Miscellanies.     With  Index  to 

the  three  Volumes,  and  Memoir.    8vo., 

21S. 
Lectures   on   the    Principles   of 

Political      Obligation.      With 

Preface   by   BERNARD    BoSANQUET. 

8vo. ,  Si. 
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Hodgson. — Works  by  Shadworth  H.  j  Lewes. — The  Historyof  Philosophy^ 


I 


Hodgson. 

Time  and  Sp.\ce  :  a  Metaphysical 
Essay.     8vo.,  i6s. 

The  Theory  of  Practice  :  an  Ethical 
Inquiry.     2  vols.     8vo. ,  245. 

The  Philosophy  of  Reflection.  2 
▼ols.    8vo.,  21S. 

Hume. — The  Philosophical  Works 
OF  David  Hume.  Edited  by  T.  H. 
Green  and  T.  H.  Grose.  4  vols.  Bvo., 
56iy.  Or  separately,  Essays.  2  vols. 
28J.  Treatise  of  Human  Nature.  2 
vols.     28J. 

Justinian.— The  Institutes  of  Jus-  I 
tinian:  Latin  Text,  chiefly  that  of| 
Huschke,  with  English  Introduction,  ' 
Translation,  Notes,  and  Summary.  By  ! 
Thomas  C.  Sandars,  M.A.    Bvo.  185.  i 

Kant. — ^Works  by  Immanl'el  Kant. 

Critique  of  Pr.^ctical  Reason,  and 
Other  Works  on  the  Theory  of  j 
Ethics.  Translated  by T.  K.  Abbott, 
B.D.     With  Memoir.     8vo.,  12s.  6d.  \ 

Introduction  to  Logic,  and  his 
ISssAY  ON  the  Mistaken  Subtilty 
of  the  Four  Figures.  Translated 
by  T.  K.  Abbott,  and  with  Notes  by 
S.  T.  Coleridge.     8vo.,  Ss. 

Killiek. — Handbook  to  Mill's  Sys- 
tem of  Logic.  By  Rev.  A.  H.  KlL- 
LICK,  M.A.     Crown  8vo.,  y.  6d. 

Ladd. — Works  by  George  Turmbull 
Ladd. 

Elements  of  Physiological  Psy- 
chology.   8vo.,  21J. 

Outlines  of  Physiological  Psy- 
chology. A  Text-Book  of  Mental 
Science  for  Academies  and  Colleges. 
8vo.,  izs. 

Psychology,  Descriptive  and  Ex- 
planatory :  a  Treatise  of  the  Pheno- 
mena, Laws,  and  Development  of 
Human  Mental  Life.    8vo.,  zts. 

Primer  of  Psychology.    Crown  8vo., 

Philosophy  of  Mind:  an  Essay  on 
the  Metaphysics  of  Physiology.    8vo., 


from   Thales   to   Comte. 
Henry  Lewes.    2  vols. 


By  George 
8vo. ,  3Zf. 


Max  Miiller.— Works  by  F.  MaxMSl- 
ler. 

The  Science  of  Thought.    8vo.  ,  21s. 

Three  Introductory  Lectures  on 
the  Science  of  Thought.  8vo., 
zs.  6d. 

Mill. — Analysis  of  the  Phenomena 
OF  THE  Human  Mind.  By  James 
Mill.     2  vols.    8vo.,  28J. 

MilL — Works  by  John  Stuart  Mill. 

A  System  of  Logic.     Cr.  8vo. ,  3^.  6d. 

On  Liberty.     Cr.  8vo.,  u.  4^. 

On  Representative  Government. 
Crown  8vo. ,  zs. 

Utilitarianism.     8vo.,  zs.  6d. 

Examination  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton's  Philosophy.    8vo. ,  i6y. 

Nature,  the  Utility  of  Religion, 
AND  Theism.  Three  Essays.  Bvcy. 

Romanes. — Mind  and  Motion  and 
Monism.  By  the  late  George  John 
Romanes,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  Cr. 
8vo. ,  4J.  6d. 

Stock. — Deductive  Logic.  By  St. 
George  Stock.    Fcp.  8vo. ,  3s.  6d. 

Sully. — Works  by  James  Sully. 

The  Hximan  Mind:  a  Text-book  of 
Psychology.     2  vols.     8vo.,  21J. 

Outlines  of  Psychology.    8vo. ,  gj. 

The  Teacher's  Handbook  of  Psy- 
chology.    Crown  8vo. ,  y. 

S"winburne. — Picture  Logic  :  an 
Attempt  to  Popularise  the  Science  of 
Reasoning.  By  Alfred  James  Swin- 
burne, M.A.  With  23  Woodcuts. 
Post  8vo. ,  y. 

Thomson. — Outlines  of  the  Neces- 
s.\RY  Laws  of  Thought:  a  Treatise 
on  Pure  and  Applied  Logic.  By  Wil- 
liam Thomson,  D.D.,  formerly  Lord 
Archbishop  of  York.     Post  8vo. ,  6^. 
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Whately.— Works   by  R.  Whately, 

D.D. 

Bacon's  Essays.  With  Annotation. 
By  R.  Whately.     8va,  loj.  6d. 

Elements  of  Logic.     Cr.  8vo. ,  4J.  bd. 

Elements  of  Rhetoric.  Cr.  8vo., 
45.  bd. 

Lessons  on  Reasoning.    Fcp.  8vo., 
xs.  6d. 
Zeller. — Worlds  by  Dr.  Edward  Zeller, 

Professor  in  the  University  of  Berhn. 

The  Stoics,  Epicureans,  and  Scep- 
tics. Translated  by  the  Rev.  O.  J. 
Reichel,  M.A.     Crown  8vo.,  15?. 


Zeller. — Works  by  Dr.  Edward  Zeller  . 

— continued. 

Outlines  of  the  History  of  Greek 
Philosophy.  Translated  by  Sarah 
F.  Alleyne  and  Evelyn  Abbott. 
Crown  8vo. ,  10s.  6d. 

Plato  and  the  Older  Academy. 
Translated  by  Sarah  F.  Alleyne 
andALFRED  Goodwin,  B.  A.  Crown 
8vo.,  185. 

Socrates  AND  the  SocRATicScHooLS. 
Translated  by  the  Rev.  O.  J.  Reichel, 
M.A.     Crown  8vo.,  loj.  6d. 


MANUALS  OF  CATHOLIC  PHILOSOPHY. 

(Stonyhurst  Series.  J 


A  Manual  of  Political  Economy. 
By  C.  S.  Devas,  M.A.     Cr.  8vo.,  6s.  6d. 

First  Principles  of  Knowledge.  By 
John  Rickaby,  SJ.     Crown  8vo.,  55. 

General  Metaphysics.  By  John  Rick- 
aby, S.J.     Crown  8vo. ,  5^. 

Logic.  By  Richard  F.  Clarke,  S.J. 
Crown  8vo.,  y. 


Moral  Philosophy  (Ethics  and  Natu- 
ral Law).  By  Joseph  Rickaby,  S.J. 
Crown  8vo.,  5^. 

Natural  Theology.  By  Bernard 
Boedder,  S.J.     Crown  8vo.,  6s.  6d. 

Psychology.  By  Michael  Maher, 
S.J.     Crown  8vo.,  6s.  6d. 


History  and  Science  of  Language,  &c. 


Davidson. — Leading  and  Important 
English  Words  :  Explained  and  Ex- 
emplified. By  William  L.  David- 
son, M.A.     Fcp.  8vo.,  3^.  6d. 

Parrar. — Language  and  Languages. 
By  F.  W.  Farrar,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  Cr. 
Svo.,  6s. 

Graham. — English  Synonyms,  Classi- 
fied and  Explained :  with  Practical 
Exercises.  By  G.  F.  GRAHAM.  Fcap. 
8vo.,  6s. 

Max    Muller.— Works   by   F.    Max 

MiJLLER. 

The  Science  of  Language,  Founded 
on  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal 
Institution  in  1861  and  1863.  2  vols. 
Crown  8vo.,  21  j. 

Biographies  of  Words,  and  the 
Home  of  the  Aryas.  Crown  Svo. , 
^5.  6d. 


Max  Miiller.— Works  by  F.  Max 
M  ULLER — continued. 

Three  Lectures  on  the  Science 
OF  Language,  and  its  Place  in 
General  Education,  delivered  at 
Oxford,  1889.     Crown  8vo.,  y. 

Roget.  —  Thesaurus  of  English 
Words  and  Phrases.  Classified  and 
Arranged  so  as  to  Facilitate  the  Ex- 
pression of  Ideas  and  assist  in  Literar/ 
Composition.  By  Peter  Mark  Roget, 
M.  D.  ,  F.  R.S.  Recomposed  throughout, 
enlarged  and  improved,  partly  from  the 
Author's  Notes,  and  with  a  full  Index, 
by  the  Author's  Son,  John  Lewis 
Roget.     Crown  8vo.,  loj.  6d. 

Whately.— English  Synonyms.  By 
g.  Jane  Whately.    Fcap.  Svo.,  3^. 
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Political  Economy  and  Economics. 

Maeleod.— Works  by  Henry  Dunning 
Mncleod,  M.A. 


Ashley. — English  Economic  History 
AND  Theory.  By  W.  J.  Ashley, 
M.A.  Crown  8vo.,  Part  I.,  55.  Part 
n.,  loj.  6d. 

Bagehot.— Economic  Studies.  By 
Walter  Bagehot.    Cr.  8vo.,  y.  6d. 

Barnett.— Practicable  Socialism  : 
Essays  on  Social  Reform.  By  the  Rev. 
S.  A.  and  Mrs.  Barnett.    Cr.  8vo.,  dr. 

Brassey. — Papers  and  Addresses  on 
Work  and  Wages.  By  Lord  Brassey. 
Edited  by  J.  Potter,  and  with  Intro- 
duction by  George  Howell,  M.P. 
Crown  8vo. ,  y. 

Devas. — A  Manual  of  Political 
Econo.my.  By  C.  S.  Devas,  M.A. 
Crown  8vo. ,  6s.  6d.  (Manualsof  Catholic 
Philosophy. ) 

Do-well.— A  History  of  Taxation 
AND  Taxes  in  England,  from  the 
EarUest  Times  to  the  Year  1885.  By 
Stephen  Dowell  (4  vols.  8vo.)  Vols. 
I.  and  II.  The  History  of  Taxation, 
2w.  Vols.  III.  and  IV.  The  History  of 
Taxes,  21J. 

Maeleod. — Works  by  Henry  Dunning 

MACLEOD,   M.A. 
BiMETALlSM.     8vo.,  JT.  net. 

The  Elements  of  Banking.  Crown 
8vo.,  y.  6d. 

The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Bank- 
ing.   Vol.  I.   8vo. ,  I2J.   Vol.  II.   145. 


The  Theory  of  Credit.  8vo.  Vol. 
I.  \os.  net.  Vol.  II.,  Part  I.,  ioj.  net. 
Vol.  II.  Part  II.,  lar.  dd. 

A  Digest  of  the  Law  of  Bills  of 
Exchange,  Bank  Notes,  &c. 

Mill.— Political  Economy.  By  John 
Stuart  Mill. 

Pofular  Edition.    Crown  8vo. ,  35  6rf. 

^Library  Edition.     2  vols.      Svo.,  30^. 

Symes.— Political  Economy  :  a  Short 
Text-book  of  Political  Economy.  With 
Problems  for  Solution,  and  Hints  for 
Supplementary  Reading.  By  Prof.  J.  E. 
Symes,  M.A.,  of  University  College, 
Nottingham.     Crown  8vo.,  ar.  6d. 

Toynbee. — Lectures  on  the  In- 
dustrial Revolution  of  the  i8th 
Century  in  England.  By  Arnold 
Toynbee.  With  a  Memoir  of  the 
Author  by  B.  Jowett.     Svo.,  lor.  6c/. 


Webb. — The  History  of  Trade 
Unionism.  By  Sidney  and  Beatrice 
Webb.  With  Map  and  full  BibUography 
of  the  Subject.    8vo.,  i&r. 


Babington.  —  Fallacies  of  Race 
Theories  as  Applied  to  National 
Characteristics.  EssaysbyWiLLiAM 
Dalton  Babington,  M.A.  Crown 
8vo.,  65. 


Clodd. — Works  by  Edward  Clodd. 

The  Story  of  Creation  :  a  Plain  Ac- 
count of  Evolution.  With  77  Illustra- 
tions.    Crown  8vo.,  3J.  dd. 

A  Primer  of  Evolution  :  being  a 
Popular  Abridged  Edition  of  'The 
Story  of  Creation'.  With  Illus- 
trations.    Fcp.  8vo.,  IS.  dd. 


Lang. — Custom  and  Myth:  Studies 
ofEarly  Usage  and  Belief.  By  Andrew 
Lang,  M.A.  With  15  Illustrations. 
Crown  Svo.,  3J-.  td. 


Evolution,  Anthropology,  &c. 

Lubbock. — The  Origin  of  Civilisa- 
tion and   the   Primitive  Condition   of 
Man.     By  Sir  J.  Lubbock,  Bart.,  M.P. 
With  5  Plates  and  20  Illustrations  in  the 
Text.     Svo.  \^s. 
Komanes. — Works  by  George  John 
Romanes,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 
Darwin,  and  After  D.^rwin  :  an  Ex- 
position of    the  Darwinian   Theory, 
and  a  Discussion  on  Post-Danvinian> 
Questions. 

Part  I.  The  Darwinian  Theory. 
With  Portrait  of  Dafwin  and  125. 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  las.  6d. 
Part  II.  Post-Darwinian  Ques- 
tions: Heredity  and  Utility.  With- 
Portrait  of  the  Author  and  5  lUuS' 
trations.  Cr.  Svo.,  los.  dd. 
An  Examination  of  Weismannism. 

Crown  Svo. ,  65. 
Mind   and   Motion   and    Monism. 
Crown  Svo. ,  4J.  dd. 
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Classical  Literature  and  Translations,  &c. 


Abbott. — Hellenica.  A  Collection  of 
Essays  on  Greek  Poetry,  Philosophy, 
History,  and  Religion.  Edited  by 
EvelynAbbott,M.A.,LL.D.  8vo.,idr. 

.fflschylus. — Eumenides  of  ^schy- 
LUS.  With  Metrical  English  Translation. 
By  J.  F.  Davies.     8vo.  ,  js. 

Aristophanes.— The  Acharnians  of 
Aristophanes,  translated  into  English 
Verse.  By  R.  Y.  Tyrrell.   Cr.  8vo.,  15. 

Becker. — Works  by  Professor  Becker. 

Gallus  :  or,  Roman  Scenes  in  the  Time 
of  Augustus.  Illustrated.  Cr.  8vo. , 
y.  6d. 

Charicles  :  or.  Illustrations  of  the 
Private  Life  of  the  Ancient  Greeks. 
Illustrated.     Cr  8vo. ,  3J.  6d. 

Cicero. — Cicero's  Correspondence. 
By  R.  Y.  Tyrrell.  Vols.  I.,  II.,  III. 
8vo.,  each  i2j.      Vol.  IV.,  155. 

Famell.— Greek  Lyric  Poetry:  a 
Complete  Collection  of  the  Surviving 
Passages  from  the  Greek  Song- Writing. 
By  George  S.  Farnell,  M.  A.  With  5 
Plates.     Svo. ,  i6j. 

Xiang. — Homer  and  the  Epic.  By 
Andrew  Lang.    Crown  8vo. ,  gs.  net. 


Mackail.— Select  Epigrams  from 
THE  Greek  Anthology.  By  J.  W. 
Mackail    8vo.,  i6.r. 

Rich. — A  Dictionary  of  Roman  and 
Greek  Antiquities.  By  A.  Rich, 
B.A.  With  2000  Woodcuts.  Crown 
8vo.,  js.  6d. 

Sophocles. — Translated  into  Englisii 
Verse.  By  Robert  Whitelaw,  M.  A. , 
Assistant  Master  in  Rugby  School :  late 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge-. 
Crown  Svo. ,  85.  6d. 

Tyrrell. — Translations  into  Greek 
and  Latin  Verse.  Edited  by  R.  V. 
Tyrrell.     8vo. ,  6s. 

Virgil. — The.(Eneid  of  Virgil.  Trans- 
lated into  English  Verse  by  John  Con- 
ington.     Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

The  Poems  of  Virgil.  Translated 
into  English  Prose  by  John  Cohing- 
TON.     Crown  8vo. ,  6s. 

The  .(Eneid  of  Virgil, freely  translated 
into  English  Blank  Verse.  By  W.  J. 
Thornhill.     Crown  8vo.,  7s.  6d. 

The  .iENEiD  of  Virgil.  Books  I.  to 
VI.  Translated  into  English  Veise 
by  James  Rhoades.     Crown  8vo., 

Wilkins. — The  Growth  of  the  Hom- 
eric Poems.    By  G.  Wilkins.  8vo.  6j. 


Poetry  and  the  Drama. 


Acw^orth. — Ballads  of  the  Marat- 
has.  Rendered  into  English  Verse  from 
the  Marathi  Originals.  By  Harry 
Arbuthnot  Acvvorth.     Svo.,  55. 


AUingham.— Works 

Allingham. 


by     William 


Blackberries.     Imperial  i6mo. ,  6s. 

Irish  Songs  and  Poems.  With  Fron- 
tispiece of  the  Waterfall  of  Asaroe. 
Fcp.  8vo. ,  6s. 

Laurence  Bloomfield.  With  Por- 
trait of  the  Author.    Fcp.  8vo. ,  y.  6d. 


I  AUingham.  —  Works    by     William 

Allingham — continued. 

Flower  Pieces;  Day  and  Night 
Songs;  Ballads.  With  2  Designs 
by  D.  G.  RossETTi.  Fcp.  Svo. ,  6s^ ; 
large  paper  edition,  12s. 

Life  and  Phantasy  :  with  Frontis- 
piece by  Sir  J.  E.  Millais,  Bart., 
and  Design  by  Arthur  Hughes. 
Fcp.  Svo. ,  6s. ;  large  paper  edition,  12s. 

Thought  and  Word,  and  Ashby 
Manor  :  a  Play.  Fcp.  8vo. ,  6s. ;  large 
paper  edition,  i2j. 

Sets  of  the  above  6  vols,  viay  be  had  in 
uniform  ha  If -parchment  binding,  price  30J. 
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Poetry  and  the  Drama — continued. 


Armstrong.— Works  by  G.  F.  Savage- 
Armstrong. 
Poems:   Lyrical  and  Dramatic.     Fcp. 

8vo.,  6j. 
King  Saul.     (The  Tragedy  of  Israel, 

Part  I. )    Fcp.  8vo.  51. 
King  David.     (The  Tragedy  of  Israel, 

Part  II. )    Fcp.  8vo. ,  6j. 
King   Solomon.      (The   Tragedy  of 

Israel,  Part  III.)     Fcp.  Bvo.,  6s. 
LJgone  :  a  Tragedy.     Fcp.  Bvo. ,  6j. 
A  Garland  from  Greece  :  Poems. 

Fcp.  8vo. ,  7J.  (>d. 
Stories  of  Wicklow:  Poems.     Fcp. 

8vo.,  Ts.  bd. 
Mephistopheles  in  Broadcloth:  a 

Satire.     Fcp.  8vo. ,  4f. 
One  in  the  Infinite  :  a  Poem.    Cr. 

8vo.,  IS.  6d. 


-The  Poetical  Works 
J.    Armstrong.      Fcp. 


Armstrong.- 
OF  Edmund 
8vo.,  5J. 

Arnold. — Works  by  Sir  Edwin  Arnold, 
K.C.I.E. 
The  Light  of  the  World:  or,  the 

Great  Consummation.   Cr.  8vo.,  yj.  6d. 

net. 
The     Tenth     Muse,    and     other 

Poems.     Crown  Bvo. ,  55.  net. 
PoTiPHAR's  Wife,  and  other  Poems. 

Crown  8vo. ,  5^.  net. 
Adzuma  :   or,  the  Japianese  Wife.     A 

Play.     Crown  Bvo. ,  6s.  6d.  net. 

Beesly. — Ballads,  and  other  Verse. 
By  A.  H.  Beesly.     Fcp.  8vo. ,  ^r. 

BelL— Chamber  Comedies:  a  Collec- 
tion of  Plays  and  Monologues  for  the 
Drawmg  Room.  By  Mrs.  Hugh 
Bell.     Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Cochrane. — The  Kestrel's  Nest, 
and  other  Verses.  By  Alfrko  Coch- 
KANE.     Fcp.  Bvo.,  3J.  6d.. 

Goethe. 

Faust,  Part  I.,  the  German  Text,  with 
Introduction  and  Notes.  By  Albert 
M.  Selss,  Ph.D.,  M.A.     Cr.  8vo.,  51. 

Faust.  Translated,  with  Notes.  By 
T.  E.  Webb.     8vo..  lar.  6d, 


IngeloTW.— Works  by  Jean  Ingelow 
Poetical  Works.    2  vols.    Fcp.  8vo., 

I2J. 

Lyrical  and  Other  Poems.  Selected 
from  the  Writings  of  Jean  Ingelow. 
Fcp.  Bvo.,  2J.  6d. ;  cloth  plain,  ys. 
cloth  gilt. 

Kendall.— Songs  from  Dreamland. 
By  May  Kendall.    Fcp.  8vo. ,  55.  net. 

Iiang. — Works  by  Andrew  Lang. 
Ban  and  Arri^re  Ban.    A  Rally  of 
Fugitive    Rhymes       Fcp.    Bvo.,    51. 
net. 

Grass  of  Parnassus.  Fcp.  8vo., 
2J.  6d.  net. 

Ballads  of  Books.  Edited  by 
Andrew  Lang.    Fcp.  8vo.,  df. 

The  Blue  Poetry  Book.  Edited  by 
Andrew  Lang.  With  12  Plates  and 
88  Illustrations  in  the  Text  by  H.  J. 
FokD  and  Lancelot  Speed.  Crown 
8vo. ,  df. 

Special  Edition,  printed  on  Indian 
paper.  With  Notes,  but  without 
Illustrations.      Crown  8vo. ,  ys.  6d. 


Lecky. — Poems. 
Fcp.  Bvo.,  5^. 


By  W.  E.  H.  Lecky. 


Peek.  —  Works     by     Hedley    Peek 
(Frank  Leyton). 

Skeleton  Leaves:  Poems.  W^tha 
Dedicatory  Poem  to  the  late  Hon. 
Roden  Noel.     Fcp.  8vo.,  zs.  6d.  net. 

The  Shadows  of  the  Lake,  and 
other  Poems.     Fcp.  Bvo.,  2s.  6d.  net. 

lijTtton. — Works  by   The    Earl    of 
Lytton  (Owen  Meredith). 

Marah.     Fcp.  Bvo.,  6s.  6d. 

King  Poppy:  a  Fantasia.  With  i 
Plate  and  Design  on  Title-Page  by 
SirED.  Burne-Jones,  A.R.A.  Crown 
Bvo.,  loj.  6d. 

The  Wanderer.     Cr.  8vo. ,  icw.  6d. 

LuciLE.     Crown  8vo.,  los.  6d. 

Selected  Poems.    Cr.  Bvo.,  los.  6d, 
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Poetry  and  the  Drama — continued. 

Piatt. — Works  by  John  James  Piatt. 

Ohio 


Macaulay. — Lays  of  Ancient  Rome, 
&c.     By  Lord  Macaulay. 


Illustrated  by  G.  Scharf. 
los.  6d. 


Fcp.  4to., 


Bijou      Edition. 

i8mo.,  25.  6d.,  gilt  top. 

Popular  Edition. 


Fcp.  4to. ,  6d.  sewed,  \s.  cloth. 
Illustrated  by  J.  R.  Weguelin.     Crown 

8vo.,  y.  6d. 
Annotated    Edition.       Fcp.     8vo.,     is. 

sewed,  is.  6d.  cloth. 

Murray.— (Robert  F.  ),  Author  of '  The 
Scarlet  Gown '.  His  Poems,  with  a 
Memoir  by  Andrew  Lang.  Fcp.  8vo. , 
y.  net. 

Nesbit.— Lays  and  Legends.  By  E. 
Nesbit  (Mrs.  Hubert  Bland).  First 
Series.  Crown  8vo. ,  35.  6d.  Second 
Series,  with  Portrait.    Crown  8vo. ,  55. 

Piatt.— Works  by  Sarah  Piatt. 


Idyls    and    Lyrics    of    the 
Valley.     Crown  8vo. ,  5^. 

Little  New  World  Idyls.  Cr.  8vo., 

Bhoades. — Teresa  and  Other 
Poems.  By  James  Rhoades.  Crown 
8vo. ,  jj.  6d. 

Riley. — Works  by  James  Whitcomb 
Riley. 


Old     Fashioned 
i2mo. ,  $s. 


Roses 


Poems. 


Poems  Here  at  Home. 
65.  net. 


Fcap.  8vo., 


Shakespeare. — Bowdler's  Family 
Shakespeare.  With  36  Woodcuts. 
I  vol.  8vo. ,  145.  Or  in  6  vols.  Fcp. 
8vo. ,  21J. 


The  Shakespeare  Birthday  Book. 
By  Mary  F.  Dunbar.   32mo.,  is.  6d. 


Poems.     With  portrait  of  the  Author. 
2  vols.     Crown  8vo. ,  10s. 

An  Enchanted  Castle,  and  other 

Poems  :  Pictures,  Portraits  and  People  j  Sturgis. — A  Book  of  Song.  By  Julian 
in  Ireland.    Crown  8vo. ,  35.  6rf.  1     Sturgis.     i6mo.,  51. 


Works  of  Fiction,  Hnmour,  &c. 


Anstey. — Works  by  F.  Anstey,  Author 

of  '  Vice  Versa  '. 

The  Black  Poodle,  and  other  Stories. 
Crown  8vo. ,  2j.  boards,  2j.  6d.  cloth. 

Voces  Populi.  Reprinted  from 
'  Punch '.  First  Series.  With  20 
Illustrations  by  J.  BERNARD  PART- 
RIDGE.     Cr.  8vo. ,   y.  6d. 

The  Travelling  Companions.  Re- 
printed from  'Punch'.  With2sllai.s. 
by  J.  B.  Partridge.     Post4to.,  5^-. 

The  Man  from  Blankley's:  a  Story 
in  Scenes,  and  other  Sketches.     With 
24  Illustrations  by  J.  Bernard  Part- 
ridge.    Fcp.  4to. ,  6s. 
Arnold.— The  Story  of  Ulla,  and 

other  Tales.     By  Edwin  Lester  Ar- 
nold.    Crown  8vo.,  6s. 
Aster. — A  Journey  in  Other  Worlds. 

a  Romance  of  the  Future.       By  John 

Jacob  Astor.     With  10  Illustrations. 

Cr.  8vo.,  6s. 


Baker. — By  the  Western  Sea.     By 
James  Baker,  Author  of  '  John  Westa- 
cott '.     Crown  8vo. ,  y.  6d. 
Beaconsfield.— Works  by  the  Earl  of 
Beaconsfield. 

Novels  and  Tales.  Cheap  Edition. 
Complete  in  11  vols.  Cr.  8vo. ,  is.  6d. 
each. 


Vivian  Grey. 
TheYoungDuke,&c. 
Alroy,  Ixion,  &c. 
Contarini    Fleming, 

&c. 

Novels  and  Tales. 


Henrietta  Temple. 
Venetia.     Tancred. 
Coningsby.      Sybil. 
Lothair.  Endymion. 

The  Hughenden 
Edition.      With   2   Portraits  and   11 
Vignettes.     11  vols.     Cr.  8vo,,  42.^. 
Boulton.  —  Josephine   Crewe.       By 

Helen  M.  Boulton.     Cr.  8vo. ,  6s. 
Clegg. — David's    Loom  :    a   Story  of 
Rochdale  life  in  the  early  years  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century.     By  John  Traf- 
ford  Clegg.     Crown  8vo.     2s.  6d. 
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Works  of  Fiction,  Humour,  &c. — continued. 


Deland.— Works  by  Margaret    De- 
land,  Author  of '  John  Ward  '. 
Philip  and  his  Wife.     Cr.  Svo.,  dr. 
Douga]!.— Works  by  L.  DOUGALL. 
Beggars  All.     Crown  8vo.,  y.  6d. 
What    Necessity    Knows.     Crown 
8vo.,  6s. 
Doyle.— Works  by  A.  CoNAN  Doyle. 
MicAH  Clarke:  a  Tale  of  Monmouth's 
Rebellion.       With    lo    Illustrations. 
Cr.  8vo.,  y.  6d. 
The  Captain  of  the  Polestar,  and 

other  Tales.     Cr.  Svo. ,  v.  6d. 
The  Refugees  :  a  Tale  of  the  Hugue- 
nots.    With  25  Illustrations.     Crown 
Svo.,  3^.  6d. 
The   Siark-Munro   Letters.      Cr. 
Svo.,  6s. 
Eastwick.— The    New  Centurion  : 
a  Tale  of  .Automatic  War.     By  James 
Eastwick.      With   Diagrams.      Fcap. 
Svo,  IS. 
Farrar. — Darkness  and  Dawn  :   or, 
Scenes  in  the  Days  of  Nero.    An  His- 
toric Tale.    By  F.   W.  Farrar,  Dean 
of  Canterbury.     Cr.  Svo. ,  ys.  6d. 
Proude.-THE  Two  Chiefs  of  Dun- 
boy  :    an   Irish   Romance  of  the   Last 
Century.     By  J.  A.  Froude.     Cr.  Svo., 
y.  6d. 
Fowler. — The   Young   Pretenders. 
A  Story  of  Child  Life.     By  Edith  H. 
FOWLKR.      With    12    Illustrations    by 
Philip  Burne-Jones.    Crown  Svo.,  6s. 
Gerard..— An  Arranged  Marriage. 
By  Dorothea  Gerard.    Cr.  Svo.,  6s. 
Gilkes.  —  The   Thing   That    Hath 
Been:  or,  a  Young  Man's  Mistake.    By 
A.  H.  GiLKES,  M.A.     Crown  Svo.,  61. 
Haggard.— Works  by  H.  Rider  Hag- 
gard. 
Joan  Haste.     With  20  Illustrations. 

Cr.  Svo.,  6.J. 
The  People  of  the  Mist.    With  16 

Illustrations.     Crown  Svo.,  6s. 
She.    32  Illu.«strations.    Cr.  Svo. ,  35.  6d. 
Allan  Quatermain.     With  31  Illus- 
trations.    Crown  Svo.,  y.  6d. 
Maiwa's  Revenge.    Crown  Svo.,  \s. 

boards;  i.f.  6d.  cloth. 
Colonel  Quaritch,  V.C.    Cr.  Svo., 

y.  6d. 
Cleopatra.       With   29    Illustrations 

Crown  Svo.,  y.  6d. 
Beatrice.    Cr.  Svo.,  3.?.  6d. 
Eric  Brighteyes.     With  51  Illustra- 
tions.    Cr.  Svo.,  y.  6d. 


Haggard.- Works  by  H.  Rider  Hag- 
gard— continued. 

Nada  the  Lily.  With  23  Illustra- 
tions.   Cr.  Svo.,  y.  6d. 

Montezuma's  Daughter.  With  24 
Illustrations.     Crown  Svo..  6s. 

Allan's  Wife.  With  34  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  3^.  6d. 

The  Witch's  Head.  With  16  Illus 
trations.     Crown  Svo.,  y.  6d. 

Mr.  Meeson's  Will.  With  16  Illus- 
trations.    Crown  Svo.,  y.  6d. 

Dawn.  With  16  Illustrations.  Crown 
Svo.,  y.  6d. 

Haggard  and  Lang.— The  World's 
Desire.  By  H.  Rider  Haggard  and 
Andrew  Lang.  With  27  Illustrations 
by  M.  Greiffenhagen.  Cr.  Svo. ,  y.  6d. 

Harte. —  In  the  Carquinez  Woods, 
and  other  Stories.  By  Bret  Harte. 
Cr.  Svo.,  y.  6d. 

Hornung.— The  Unbidden  Guest. 
By  E.  W.  Hornung.    Cr.  Svo. ,  31.  6d. 


Lemon. — Matthew  Furth. 
Lemon.     Crown  Svo. ,  6s. 


By  Ida 


Lyall.— Works  by  Edna  Lyall,  Author 

of  'Donovan,'  &c. 

I'HE  Autobiography  of  a  Slander. 
Fcp.  Svo.,  IS.  sewed. 

Presentation  Edition.  With  20  Illus- 
trations by  Lancelot  Speed.  Cr. 
Svo.,  2J.  6d,  net. 

Doreen  :  The  Story  of  a  Singer.  Cr. 
Svo.,  6s. 

Matthevrs.— His  Father's  Son  :  a 
Novel  of  New  York.  By  Brander 
Matthews.    With  Illus.    Cr.  Svo.,  6s. 

Melville. — Works   by  G.    J.   Whyte 


Melville. 
The  Gladiators. 
The  Interpreter. 
Good  for  Nothing. 
The  Queen's  Maries. 


Holmby  House. 
Kate  Coventry. 
Digby  Grand. 
General  Bounce. 


Cr.  Svo. ,  IS.  6d.  each. 
Olipliant.— Works  by  Mrs.  Oliphant. 
Madam.     Cr.  Svo.,  is.  6d. 
In  Trust.    Cr.  Svo. ,  is.  6d. 

Payn. — Works  by  James  Payn. 
The  Luck  of  the  Darrells.    Cr. 

Svo.,  IS.  6d. 
Thicker  than   Water.     Cr.    8vo., 

is.6d. 
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Works  of  Fiction,  Humour,  &c. — continued. 


Phillipps-Wolley.— Snap  :  a  Legend 
of  the  Lone  Mountain.  By  C.  Phil- 
lipps-Wolley. With  13  Illustrations 
by  H.  G.  WiLLiNK.     Cr.  8vo.,  y.  6d. 

Prince. — The  Story  of  Christine 
RocHEFORT.  By  Helen  Choate 
Prince.     Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Rhoscomyl. — The  Jewel  of  Ynys 
Galon  :  being  a  hitherto  unprinted 
Chapter  in  the  History  of  the  Sea  Rovers. 
By  Owen  Raoscomyl.     Cr.  8vo. ,  6s. 

Robertson. — Nuggets  inthe  Devil's 
Punch  Bowl,  and  other  Australian 
Tales.  By  Andrew  Robertson.  Cr. 
8vo.,  y.  6d. 

Sewell.— Works    by    Elizabeth    M. 

Sewell. 
A  Glimpse  of  the  World. 
Laneton  Parsonage. 
Margaret  Percival. 
Katharine  Ashton. 
The  Earl's  Daughter. 
The  Experience  of  Life. 

Cr.  8vo.,  \s.  6d.  each  cloth  plain, 
each  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges. 

Stevenson. — Works  by  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson. 

Strange  Case  of  Dr.  Jekyll  and 
Mr.  Hyde.      Fcp.  8vo.,   is.  sewed. 
IS.  6d.  cloth. 
The  Dynamiter.     Cr.  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

Stevenson  and  Osbourne.— The 
Wrong  Box.  By  Robert  Louis  Ste- 
venson and  Lloyd  Osbourne.  Cr. 
8vo. ,  3.f.  6d. 

Suttner.— Lay  Down  Your  Arms 
Die  Waffen  Nieder:  The  Autobiography 
of  Martha  Tilling.  By  Bertha  von 
Suttner.  Translated  by  T.  Holmes. 
Cr.  8vo. ,  iJ.  6d. 


Amy  Herbert. 
Cleve  Hall. 
Gertrude. 
Home  Life. 
After  Life. 
Ursula.    Ivors. 
2s.  6d. 


TroUope. — Works  by  Anthony  Trol- 
lope. 

The  Warden.  Cr.  8vo.,  \s.  6d. 
Barchester  Towers.  Cr.  8vo.,  is.  6d. 
TRUE,  A,  RELATION  of  the 
Travels  and  Perilous  Adven- 
tures of  Mathew  Dudgkon,  Gentle- 
man ;  Wherein  is  truly  set  down  the 
Manner  of  his  Taking,  the  Long  Time 
of  his  Slavery  in  Algiers,  and  Means  of 
his  Delivery.  Written  by  Himself,  and 
now  for  the  first  time  printed  Cr.  8vo.,  55. 
Walford. — Works  by  L.  B.  Walford. 
Mr.  Smith  :  a  Part  of  his  Life.    Crown 

8vo.,  2j.  6d. 
The  Baby's  Grandmother. 

8vo.,  2J.  6d 
Cousins.    Crown  8vo.  2j.  6d. 
Troublesome   Daughters. 

8vo. ,  2J.  6d. 
Pauline.     Crown  8vo.  2j.  6d. 
Dick  Netherby.     Crown  8vo. 
The  History  of  a  Week. 

8vo.  is.  6d. 
A  Stiff-neckel  Generation.  Crown 

8vo.  'zs.  6d. 
Nan,  and  other  Stories.    Cr.  bvo., 
The  Mischief  of  Monica. 

8vo.,  zs.  6d. 
The  One  Good  Guest.   Cr.  8vo.  2j.  6d. 
'  Ploughed,'  and  other  Stories.  Crown 

Bvo.,  6s. 
The  Matchmaker.    Cr.  8vo.,  6^. 
West.— Works  by  B.  B.  West. 
Half-Hours    with    the    Million- 
aires :  Showing  how  much  harder  it 
is  to  spend  a  million  than  to  make  it. 
Cr.  8vo.,  6s. 
Sir  Simon  Vanderpetter,  and  Mind- 
ing his  Ancestors.     Two  Reforma- 
tions.    Crown  8vo. ,  5^. 
A  Financial  Atonement.  Cr.Svo., 
Weyman.— Works  by  S.  J.  Weyman. 
The  House  of  the  Wolf.    Cr.  8vo., 

y.  6d. 
A  Gentleman  of  France.  Cr.  8vo.,  6s. 
The  Red  Cockade.    Cr.  8vo.,  6s. 


Crown 


Crown 


,  2J-.  6d. 
Crown 


,  2.5.  6d. 
Crown 


Popular  Science  (Natural  History,  &c.). 

Furneaux. — Works  by  W.  Furneaux 
— continued. 


Butler.— Our  Household  Insects. 
An  Account  of  the  Insect-Pests  found 
in  Dwelling-Houses.  By  Edward  A. 
Butler,  B.A.,  B.Sc.  (Lond.).  With 
113  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo. ,  6s. 

Clodd.— A  Primfr  ok  Evolution  : 
being  a  Popular  Abridged  Edition  of 
'  The  Story  of  Creation  '.  By  Edward 
Clodd.    '(Vith  Illus.    Fcp.  8vo.,  is.  6d. 

Furneaux. — Works  by  W.  Furneaux. 

Butterflies   and    Moths  (British). 

With  12    coloured    Plates   and    241 

Illustrations  in  the  Text.    Crown  8vo., 

1 2 J.  6d. 


The  Outdoor  World  ;  or.  The  Young 
Collector's  Handbook.  With  18 
Plates,  16  of  which  are  coloured, 
and  549  Illustrations  in  the  Text. 
Crown  8vo.,  js.  6d. 

Graham.- Country  Pastimes  Fon 
Boys.  By  P.  Anderson  Graham. 
With  numerous  Illustrations  from  Draw- 
ings and  Photographs.     Crown  8vo. ,  6f. 
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Popular  Science  (Natural  History,  &c.). 

HartTvig.— Works    by    Dr.    George  I  Proctor.  —  Works    by    Richard    A. 
Hartwig.  I      Proctor — continued. 


The  Sea  and  its  Living  Wonders. 
With  12  Plates  and  303  Woodcuts. 
8vo.,  Ts.  net. 

The  Tropical  World.  With  8  Plates 
and  172  Woodcuts.     8vo.,  "js.  net. 

The  Polar  World.  With  3  Maps,  8 
Plates  and  85  Woodcuts.   8vo. ,  ^s.  net. 

The  Subterranean  World.  With 
3 Mapsand  80 Woodcuts.   8vo. ,  7.S.  net. 

The  Aerial  World.  With  Map,  8 
Plates  and  60  Woodcuts.    8vo. ,  ■]$  net. 

Hayward.— Bird  Notes.  By  the  late 
Tane  Mary  Hayward.  Edited  by 
Emma  Hubbard.  With  Frontispiece 
and  15  Illustrations  by  G.  E.  Lodge. 
Cr.  8vo. ,  6j. 

Helmholtz.— Popular  Lectures  on 
Scientific  Subjects.  By  Hermann 
VON  Helmholtz.  With  68  Woodcuts. 
2  vols.     Crown  8vo. ,  3J.  6d.  each. 

Hudson.  —  British  Birds.  By  W. 
H.  Hudson,  C.M.Z..S.  With  a  Chap- 
ter on  Structure  and  Classification  by 
Frank  E.  Beddard,  F.R.S.  With  17 
Plates  (8  of  which  are  Coloured),  and 
over  100  Illustrations  in  the  Text. 
Crown  8vo.,     \2.s.  6d. 

Proctor.— Works  by  Richard  A. 
Proctor. 

Light  Science  for  Leisure  Hours. 
Familiar  Essays  on  Scientific  Subjects. 
3  vols.    Crown  8vo. ,  ^s.  each. 

Chance  and  Luck:  a  Discussion  of 
the  Laws  of  Luck,  Coincidence, 
Wagers,  Lotteries  and  the  Fallacies 
of  Gambling,  &c.  Cr.  8vo. ,  2S. 
boards,  2s.  6d.  cloth. 

Rough  Ways  made  Smooth.  Fami- 
liar Essays  on  Scientific  Subjects. 
Silver  Library  Edition.  Cr.  8vo. ,  y.  6d. 

Pleasant  Ways  in  Science.  Cr. 
8vo.,  5J-.  Silver  Library  Edition, 
Crown  8vo.,  3^.  6d, 


The  Great  Pyramid,  Observatory, 
Tomb  and  Temple.  With  Illustra- 
tions.    Crown  8vo.,  5.f. 

Nature  Studies.  By  R.  A.  Proctor; 
Grant  Allen,  A.  Wilson,  T. 
Foster  and  E.  Clodd.  Crown 
8vo. ,  ss.  Sil.  Lib.  Ed.   Cr.  8vo. ,  3s.  6d. 

Leisure  Readings.  By  R.  A.  Proc- 
tor, E.  Clodd,  A.  Wilson,  T. 
Foster,  and  A.  C.  Ranyard.    Cr, 

■    8vo. ,  55. 

Stanley. — A  Familiar  History  of 
Birds.  By  E.  Stanley,  D.D.,  for- 
merly Bishop  of  Norwich.  With  Illus- 
trations.     Cr.  8vo. ,  y.  6d. 

Wood.— Works  by  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood. 

Homes  without  Hands  :  a  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Habitation  of  Animals, 
classed  according  to  the  Principle  of 
Construction,  With  140  Illustrations. 
8vo. ,  ys.  net. 

Insects  at  Home  :  a  Popular  Account 
of  British  Insects,  their  Structure, 
Habits  and  Transformations.  With 
700  Illustrations.     8vo.,  75.  net. 

Insects  Abroad  :  a  Popular  Account 
of  Foreign  Insects,  their  Structure, 
Habits  and  Transformations.  With 
600  Illustrations.     8vo.,  7s.  net. 

Bible  Animals  :  a  Description  of 
every  Living  Creature  mentioned  in 
the  Scriptures.  With  112  Illustra- 
tions.    8vo.,  7s.  net, 

Petland  Revisited,  With  33  lUiis- 
trations.     Cr,  Svo.,  y.  6d, 

Out  of  Doors;  a  Selection  of  Origi- 
nal Articles  on  Practical  Natural 
History.  With  11  Illustrations,  Cr. 
Svo. ,  y.  6d. 

Strange  Dwellings  :  a  Description 
of  the  Habitations  of  Animals, 
abridged  from  '  Homes  without 
Hands '.  With  60  Illustrations.  Cr. 
8vo.,  3^,  6d. 
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Works  of 

Longmans'  Gazetteer  of  the 
World.  Edited  by  George  G.  Chis- 
HOLM,  M.  A. ,  B.Sc. ,  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  and  Statistical  Societies. 
Imp.  8vo.  £2  2s.  cloth,  £2  izs.  6d. 
half-morocco. 

Maunder's  (Samuel)  Treasuries. 

Biographical  Treasury.  With  Sup- 
plement brought  down  to  1889.  By 
Rev.  James  Wood.    Fcp.  8vo. ,  65. 

Treasury  of  Natural  History  :  or, 
Popular  Dictionary  of  Zoology.  With 
900  Woodcuts.     Fcp.  8vo. ,  6s. 

Treasury  of  Geography,  Physical, 
Historical,  Descriptive,  and  Political. 
With  7  Maps  and  16  Plates.  Fcp. 
8vo. ,  6s. 

Fhe  Treasury  of  Bible  Know- 
ledge. By  the  Rev.  J.  Ayre,  M.A. 
With  5  Maps,  15  Plates,  and  300 
Woodcuts.     Fcp.  8vo. ,  6.f. 

Historical  Treasury:  Outlines  of 
Universal  History,  Separate  Histories 
of  all  Nations.     Fcp.  8vo. ,  6s. 


Reference. 

Maunder's  (Samuel)  Treasuries 

— continued. 
Treasury  of  Knowledge  and 
Library  of  Reference.  Com- 
prising an  English  Dictionary  and 
Grammar,  Universal  Gazeteer,  Classi- 
cal Dictionary,  Chronology,  Law 
Dictionary,  &c.  Fcp.  8vo. ,  6s. 
Scientific  and  Literary  Treasury. 

Fcp.  8vo.,  6s. 
The  Treasury  of  Botany.     Edited 
by    J.    Lindley,    F.R.S.,    and    T. 
Moore,   F.L.S.     With  274  Wood- 
cuts  and  20  Steel   Plates.      2   vols. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  \2s. 
Roget.-THESAURUS  of  EnglishWords 
and     Phrases.     Classified    and    Ar- 
ranged so  as  to  Facilitate  the  Expression 
of  Ideas  and  assist  in  Literary  Composi- 
tion.    By  Peter  Mark  Roget,  M.D., 
F.  R.  S.     Crown  8vo. ,  \os.  6d. 
Willich. — Popular  Tables  for  giving 
information  for  ascertaining  the  value  0/ 
Lifehold,  Leasehold,  and  Church  Pro- 
perty,   the    Public     Funds,     &c.       By 
Charles  M.  Willich.    Edited  by  H. 
Bence  Jones.     Crown  Svo.,  lor.  6d. 


Children's  Books. 


Crake. — Works  by  Rev.  A.  D.  Crake. 
Edwy  the  Fair;  or,  the  First  Chro- 
nicle of  ^scendune.  Crown  Svo.  ,2j.6rt?. 
Alfgarthe  Dane:  or,  the  Second  Chro- 
nicle of  .iEscendune.     Cr.  8vo.,  2j.  6d. 
The  Rival  Heirs:  being  the  Third 

and   Last   Chronicle  of  .^scendune. 

Cr.  Svo. ,  2s.  6d. 
The  House  of  Walderne.     A  Tale 

of  the  Cloister  and  the  Forest  in  the 

Days  of  the  Barons'  Wars.      Crown 

Svo.,  25.  6d. 
Brian  Fitz-Count.     A  Story  of  Wal- 

lingford  Castle  and  Dorchester  Abbey. 

Cr.  8vo.,  2s.  6d. 
Lang. — Works  edited  by  Andrew  Lang. 
The   Blue  Fairy  Book.      With  13S 

Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  65. 
The    Red    Fairy    Book.     With  100 

Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo.,  6s. 
The  Green  Fairy  Book.    With  loi 

Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  6s. 
The  Yellow  Fairy  Book.   With  104 

Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  65. 
The  Blue  Poetry  Book.    With  100 

Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  6s. 
The   Blue    Poetry    Book.      School 

Edition,   without  Illustrations.     Fcp. 

Svo.,  zs.  6d. 
The   True  Story   Book.    With    66 

Illustrations.     Crown  Svo.,  65.  . 


Xiang. — Works  edited  by  Andrew  Lang 
— continued. 

The  Red  True  Story  Book.    With 
no  Illustrations.     Crown  Svo.,  65. 
Meade. — Works  by  L.  T.  Meade. 
Daddy's    Boy.      Illustrated.      Crown 

Svo.,  3^.  6d. 
Deb  and  the  Duchess.     Illustrated. 

Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 
The  Beresford  Prize.     Crown  Svo. , 
y.  6d. 
Molesworth. — Works  by  Mrs.  Moles- 
worth. 

SiLVERTHORNS.  Illustrated.  Cr.  8vo.,  $s. 
The  Palace  in  the  Garden.    Illus- 
trated.    Crown  8 vo.,  2S.  6d. 
Neighbours.  Illus.  Crown  Svo.,  2j.6£/. 
I  Stevenson. — A  Child's  Garden  of 
Verses.  By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 
Small  fcp.  Svo.,  55. 
Upton. — The    Adventures  of  Two 
Dutch  Dolls  and  a  '  Golliwogg  '. 
Illustrated  by  Florence  K.   Upton, 
with  Words  by  Bertha  Upton.    With 
31  Coloured  Plates  and  numerous  Illus- 
trations in  the  Text.     Oblong  410. ,  6s. 
Words'worth. — The  Snow  Garden, 
and  other  Fairy  Tales  for  Children.   By 
Elizabeth  Wordsworth.    With  11- 
lustrations  by  Trevor  Haddon.     Cr. 
Svo. , 
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Longmans'  Series  of  Books  for  Girls. 

Crown  8vo.,  price  "zs.  6d.  each 


Art 


of 


Atelier    (The)   Du    Lys  :   or   an 
Student  in  the  Reig^  of  Terror. 
By  the  same  Author. 
Mademoiselle    Mori  :     a    Tale 

Modern  Rome. 
That  Child. 
Under  a  Cloud. 
The  Fiddler  of  Lugau. 
A  Child  of  the  Revolution. 
Hester's  Venture. 
In  the  Olden  Time  :   a  Tale  of  the 

Peasant  War  in  Germany. 
The  Younger  Sister. 
The  Third  Miss  St.  Quentin.     By 

Mrs.  Molesworth. 
Atherstone  Priory.  By  L.  N.  Comyn. 


The  Story  of  a  Spring  Morning,  &c. 

By  Mrs.  Molesworth.  Illustrated. 
Neighbours.  By  Mrs.  Molesworth. 
Very  Young  ;  and  Quite  Another 

Story.     By  Jean  Ingelow. 
Can  this  be  Love  ?  By  Louis  A.  Parr. 
Keith  Dkramore.     By  the  Author  of 

'  Miss  Molly '. 
Sidney.    By  Margaret  Deland. 
Last  Words  to  Girls  on  Life  at 

School  .and  After  School.      By 

Mrs.  W.  Grey. 

Stray  Thoughts  for  Girls.  By 
Lucy  H.  M.  Soulsby.  i6mo., 
IS.  6d.  net. 


The  Silver 

Crown  8vo.     y.  6d. 

Arnold's  (Sir  Edwin)  Seas  and  Lands. 
With  71  Illustrations.     3J.  td. 

Bagehot's  (W.)  Biographical  Studies. 
3.f.  bd. 

Bagehot's(W.)  Economic  Studies.  3.;.  6d. 

Bagehot's  (W.)  Literary  Studies.  3 
vols.     3J.  6d.  each. 

Baker's  (Sir  S.  W.)  Eight  Tears  in 
Ceylon.    With  6  Illustrations,     jf.  6d. 

Baker's  (Sir  S.  W.)  Rifle  and  Hound  in 
Ceylon.    With  6  Illustrations.    35.  6rf. 

Baring-Gould's  (Bev.  S.)  Curious  Myths 
of  the  Middle  Ages.     3.r.  dd. 

Baring-Gould's  (Rev.  S.)  Origin  and 
Development  of  Religious  Belief.  2 
vols.     y.  6d.  each. 

Becker's  (Prof.)  Galius :  or,  Roman  Scenes 
in  tke  Time  of  Augustus.  Illus.  35.  6d. 

Becker's  (Prof.)  Charicles:  or,  Illustra- 
tions of  the  Private  Life  of  the  Ancient 
Greeks.     Illustrated,     y.  6d. 

Bent's  (J.  T.)  The  Ruined  Cities  of  Ha- 
shoanland:  being  a  Record  of  Ex- 
cavation and  Exploration  in  1891. 
With  117  Illustrations.     35.  6d. 

Brassey's  (Lady)  A  Voyage  in  the  *  Sun- 
beam '.    With  66  Illustrations.   3J.  6d. 

Clodd's  (E.)  Story  of  Creation :  a  Plain  I 
Account  of  Evolution.  With  77  Illus-  | 
trations.     3J.  6d. 

Conybeare  (Rev.  W.  J.)  and  Howson's 
(Very  Re¥.  J.  S.)  Life  and  Epistlea  of 
St.  Paul.    46  Illustrations,     y.  6d. 

Dougairs(L.)Beggars  All ;  a  Novel.  y.6d. 

Doyle's  (A.  Conan)  Micah  Clarke :  a  Tale 
of  Monmouth's  Rebellion.  10  Illus. 
y.  6d. 

Doyle's  (A.  Conan)  The  Captain  of  the 
Polestar,  and  other  Tales,     y.  6d. 

Doyle's  (A.  Conan)  The  Refugees :  A 
Tale  of  The  Huguenots.  With 
25  Illust  rations,     y.  6d. 


Library. 

EACH  Volume. 

Fronde's  (J.  A.)  Short  Studies  on  Great 

Subjects.    4  vols.     35.  6d.  each. 
Froude's  (J.  A.)  Caesar :  a  Sketch,    y.  6d. 
Froude's   (J.    A.)  Thomas    Carlyle:    a 

History  of  his  Life. 

1795-1835.    2  vols.     7s. 

1834-1881.     2  vols.     7s. 
Froude's  (J.  A.)  The  Two  Chiefs  of  Dun- 
boy:  an  Irish  Romance  of  the  Last 

Century.     3^.  6d. 
Froude's  (J.  A.)  The  History  of  England, 

from  the  Fall  of  Wolsey  to  the  Defeat 

of   the  Spanish    Armada.     12    vols. 

y.  6d.  each. 
Froude's  (J.  A.)  The  English  In  Ireland. 

3  vols.      io.f.  6d. 
Froude's  (J.  A.)  The  Spanish  Story  of 

the  Armada,  and  other  Essays.  3^.  6d. 
Gleig's  (Rev.  G.  R.)  Life  of  the  Duke  of 

Wellington.    With  Portrait.     3^.  6d. 
Haggard's  (H.   R.)  She :  A  History  of 

Adventure.     32  Illustrations.     3^.  6d. 
Haggard's  (H.  R.)    Allan  Qnatermaln. 

With  20  Illustrations,     y.  6d. 
Haggard's  (H.    B.)    Colonel    Quaritch, 

V.C.  :  a  Tale  of  Country  Life.     y.  6d. 
Haggard's  (H.  R.)  Cleopatra.     With  29 

Full-page  Illustrations,     ^s.  6d. 
Haggard's    (H.    R.)    Eric    Brighteyes. 

With  51  Illusti-ations.     y.  6d. 
Haggard's  (H.  R.)  Beatrice.    3;.  6d. 

Haggard's  (H.  R.)  Allan's  Wife.  With 
34  Illustrations.     35.  6d. 

Haggard's  (H.  R.)  The  Witch's  Head. 
With  Illustrations.     3^.  6d. 

Haggard's  (H.  R.)  Mr.  Meeson's  Will. 
With  Illustrations,     y.  6d. 

Haggard's  (H.  R.)  Dawn.  With  16  Illus- 
trations,    y.  6d. 

Haggard's  (H.  R.)  and  Lang's  (A.)  The 
World's  Desire.  With  27  Illus.  3^.  6rf. 
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The  Silver  Library — continued. 


Haggard's  (H.  R.)  Nada  the  Lily.  With 
Illustrations  by  C.  H.  M.  Kerk.  y.  6d. 

Harte's  (Bret)  In  the  Carquinez  Woods, 
and  other  Stories,     ^s.  6d. 

Helmholtz's  (Hermann  von)Popular  Lec- 
tures on  Scientific  Subjects.  With  68 
Woodcuts.     2  vols.     35.  6d.  each. 

Hornung's  (E.  W.)The  Unbidden  Guest. 
3J.  bd. 

Howitt's  (W.)  Visits  to  Remarkable 
Places.    80  Illustrations.     3^.  6d. 

Jefferles'(R.)The  Story  of  My  Heart:  My 
Autobiography.  With  Portrait.  3^.  6d. 

JeiTeries'  (R.)  Field  and  Hedgerow.  Last 
Essays  of.     With  Portrait.     35.  6d. 

Jefferles'  (R.)  Red  Deer.  17  Illus.   3^.  6d. 

Jefferles'  (R.)  Wood  Magic:  a  Fable. 
3^^.  6d. 

Jefferles'  (R.  The  Toilers  of  the  Field. 
With  Portrait  from  the  Bust  in  Salis- 
bury Cathedral.    3^.  6d. 

Knlght's(E.  F.)  The  Crul  se  of  the '  Alerte' : 
a  Search  for  Treasure  on  the  Desert 
Island  of  Trinidad.  2  Maps  and  23 
Illustrations.     35.  6d. 

Knight's  (E.  F.)  Where  Three  Empires 
Meet:  a  Narrative  of  Recent  Travel  in 
Kashmir,  Western  Tibet,  etc.  With 
a  Map  and  54  IlKist.     35.  6d. 

Lang's  (A.)  Angling  Sketches.  20  Illus. 
3^.  6d. 

Lang's  (A.)  Custom  and  Myth:  Studies 
of  Early  Usage  and  Belief,     y.  6d. 

Lees  (J.  A.)  and  Clutterbuck's  (W.J.)B.C. 
1887,  A  Ramble  in  British  Columbia. 
With  Maps  and  75  Illustrations.  35.  6d. 

Hacaulay's  (Lord)  Essays  and  Lays  of 
Ancient  Rome.  With  Portrait  and 
Illustrations,     y.  6d. 

Hacleod's  (H.  D.)  The  Elements  of  Bank- 
ing.    3J.  6d. 

Marshman's  (J.  C.)  Memoirs  of  Sir  Henry 
Havelock.    35.  6d. 

Max  Miiller's  (F.)  India,  what  can  it 
teach  us?    35.  6d. 

Max  Miiller's  (F.)  Introduction  to  the 
Science  of  Religion.    35.  6d. 


Merl  vale's  (Dean)  History  of  the  Romans 
under  the  Empire.  8  vols.     3.;.  6d.  ea. 

Mill's  (J.  S.)  Political  Economy.    3.;.  6d. 

Mill's  (J.  3.)  System  of  Logic.    3J.  6d. 

Mllner's (Geo.)  Comntry  Pleasures,  y.  6d. 

Hansen's  (F.)  The  First  Crossing  of 
Greenland.  With  Illustrations  and 
a  Map.     3.f.  6d. 

Phillipps-Wolley's(C.)  Snap:  a  Legend 
of  the  Lone  Mountain.  With  13 
Illustrations.     3.?.  6d. 

Proctor's  (R.  A.)  The  Orbs  Around  Us. 
Essays  on  the  Moon  and  Planets, 
Meteors  and  Comets,  the  Sun  and 
Coloured  Pairs  of  Suns.     3J.  6d. 

Proctor's  (R.  A.)  The  Expanse  of  Heaven. 
Essays  on  the  Wonders  of  the  Firma- 
ment,    y.  6d. 

Proctor's  (R.  A.)  Other  Worlds  than 
Ours.     35.  6d. 

Proctor's '  (R.  A.)  Rough  Ways  mada 
Smooth.    3x.  6d. 

Proctor's  (R.  A.)  Pleasant  Ways  in 
Science.    3^.  6d. 

Proctor's  (R.  A.)  Myths  and  Marvels 
of  Astronomy.    3.;.  6d. 

Proctor's  ( R.  A.)  Nature  Studies,    y.  6d. 

Rossetti's  (Maria  F.)  A  Shadow  of  Dante : 
being  an  Essay  towards  studying  Him- 
self, his  World  and  his  Pilgrim- 
age.    3J.  6d. 

Smith's  (R.  Bosworth)  Carthage  and  the 
Carthaginians.     3^.  6d. 

Sta.nley's  (Bishop)  Familiar  History  of 
Birds.     160  Illustrations,     y.  6d. 

Stevenson(RobertLoai8)and08boame'B 
(Lloyd)  The  Wrong  Box.    3s.  6d. 

Stevenson  (Robert  Louis)  and  Stevenson 
(Fanny  van  de  Qrift)More  Sew  Arabian 
Nights. —  The   Dynamiter,     js.  6d. 

Weyman's  (Stanley  J.)  The  House  of 
the  Wolf :  a  Romance.     3J.  6d. 

Wood's  (Rev.  J.  G.)  Petland  Revisited. 
With  33  Illustrations.     3^.  6d. 

Wood's  (Rev.  J.  O.)  Strange  Dwellings. 
With  60  Illustrations,    y.  6d. 

Wood's  (Rev.  J.  0.)  Out  of  Doors.  11 
Illustrations.     3J.  6d. 


Cookery,  Domestic 

Acton.— Modern  Cookery.  By  Eliza  ; 

Acton.     With    150   Woodcuts.     Fop. 

8vo. ,  4s.  6d. 
Bull.— Works  by  Thomas  Bull,  M.D. 

Hints  to  Mothers  on  the  Manage- 
ment OF  THEIR  Health  during 
THE  Period  of  Pregnancy.  Fop. 
8vo.,  xs.  6d. 

The  Maternal  Management  of 
Children  in  Health  and  Disease. 
Fop.  Bvo.,  IS.  6d. 


Management,  &c. 

De  Salis. — Works  by  Mrs.  De  Salis. 
Cakes  and  Confections  X  la  Mode. 

Fcp.  8vo.,  IS.  6d. 
Dogs  :  a  Manual  for  Amateurs.     Fcp. 

8vo.,  IS.  6d. 
Dressed  Game  and  Poultry  X  la 

Mode.     Fcp.  8vo.,  is.  6d. 
Dressed  Vegetables  X  la  Mode. 

Fcp.  8vo.,  IS.  6d. 
Drinks  X  la  Mode.  Fcp.  8vo.,  js.  6d. 
Entries  X  la  Mode.  Fcp.  8vo. ,  is.  6d. 
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Cookery,  Domestic  Management,  &c. — continued. 

De  Sails. — Works  by  Mrs.  De  Salis 
— continued. 

Tempting   Dishes    for   Small    In- 
comes.   Fcp.  8vo.,  I  J.  6d. 
Wrinkles  and  Notions  for  Every 
Household.     Cr.  8vo..  i.j.  6rf. 

Lear.— Maigre  Cookery.  By  H.  L. 
Sidney  Lear.     i6mo.,  ar. 

Poole. — Cookery  for  the  Diabetic 
By  W.  H.  and  Mrs.  Poole.  With 
Preface  by  Dr.  Pavy.    Fcp.  8vo. ,  2j.  6d. 

Walker. — A  Handbook  for  Mothers: 
being  Simple  Hints  to  Women  on  the 
Management  of  their  Health  during 
Pregnancy  ^md  Confinement,  together 
with  Plain  Directions  as  to  the  Care  of 
Infants.  By  Jane  H.  Walker,  L.R.C.P. 
and  L.M.,  L.R.C.S.  and  M.D.  (Brux.). 
Cr.  8vo.,  2i.  6d. 


\ 


De  Salis. — ^Works  by  Mrs.  De  Salis 
coi  tinned. 

Floral Decor.\tions.  Fcp.  8vo. ,  is.  6d. 
Gardening    a    la   Mode.      Part  I. 

Vegetables,  is.  6d.  ;    Part  II.  Fruits, 

If.  bd. 
National  Viands  X  la  Mode.    Fcp. 

8vo. ,  I  J.  6d. 
New-laid  Eggs  :  Hints  for  Amateur 

Poultry  Rearers.     Fcp.  8vo.,  is.  6d. 
Oysteks  X  LA  Mode.    Fcp.  8vo. ,  u.  6d. 
Puddings  and  Pastry  a  la  Mode. 

Fcp.  8vo.^  ij.  6d. 
Savouries  A  la  Mode.  Fcp.  8vo. ,  u.  6d. 
Soups  and  Dressed  Fish  a  la  Mode. 

Fcp.  8vo.,  ij'.  6d. 
Sweets  and  Supper  Dishes  X  la 

Mode.     Fcp.  8vo.,  is.  6d. 


Miscellaneous  and  Critical  Works. 


AUingham.— Varieties    in    Prose. 

By  William  Allingham.  3  vols.   Cr. 

8vo,  T%s.     (Vols.  I  and  2,  Rambles,  by 

Patricius  Walker.      Vol.    3,   Irish 

Sketches,  etc.) 
Armstrong. — Essays  and  Sketches. 

By  Edmund  J.  Armstrong.  Fcp.8vo.,5.f. 
Bagehot. — Literary    Studies.      By 

Walter  Bagehot.     3  vols.     Crown 

8vo. ,  3^.  6d.  each. 
Baring-Gould.— Curious  Myths  of 

the    Middle    Ages.      By    Rev.    S. 

Baring-Gould.     Crown  8vo.,  y.  6d. 
Battye.  —  Pictures    in    Prose    of 

Nature,  Wild  Sport,  and  Humble 

Life.     By  Aubyn  Trevor  Battye, 

R.  A.    Crown  8vo. ,  6s. 
Baynes. — Shakespeare  Studies,  and 

Other  Essays.    By  the  late  Thomas 

Spencer      Baynes,     LL.B.,     LL.D. 

With  a  biographical   Preface   by  Prof.  ' 

Lewis  Campbell.    Crown  8vo.,  7s.  6d.  \ 
Boyd  CA.   K.   H.  B.').— Works    by 

A.  K.  H.  Boyd,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

And  see  MISCELLANEOUS    THEOLO- 
GICAL WORKS, p. 24. 

Autumn  Holidays  of  a   Country 

Parson.     Crown  8vo. ,  y.  bd. 
Commonplace  Philosopher.    Crown 

8vo. ,  y.  6d. 
Critical    Essays    of    a    Country 

Parson.     Crown  8vo. ,  3s.  6d. 
East   Coast  Days  and  Memories. 

Crown  8vo. ,  y.  6.i. 


Boyd  C  A.  K.  H.  B.').— Works  bv  A. 

K.  H.  Boyd,  D.D.,  Lh.D.— continued. 

Landscapes,  Churches  and  Mora- 
lities.    Crown  8vo. ,  3^ .  6d. 

Leisure  Hours  in  Town.  Crown 
8vo. ,  y.  bd. 

LessonsofMiddle  Age.  CT.8vo.,y.6d 

Our  Little  Life.  Two  Series.  Cr. 
8vo. ,  y.  6d.  each. 

Our  Homely  Comedy:  and  Tragedy. 
Crown  Svo. ,  35.  6d. 

Recreations  of  a  Country  Parson. 
Three  Series.  Cr.  8vo.,  y.  6d.  each. 
Also  First  Series.  Popular  Ed.  8vo.,  6^. 

Butler.— Works  by  Samuel  Butler. 
Erewhon.     Cr.  8vo.,  y. 
The  Fair  Haven.   A  Work  in  Defence 

of  the    Miraculous    Element   in   our 

Lord's  Ministry.     Cr.  8vo.,  7s.  bd. 
Life  and  Habit.     An  Essay  after  a 

Completer  View  of  Evolution.      Cr. 

8vo.,  7s.  bd 
Evolution,  Old  and  New.    Cr.  8vo., 

iQi.  bd. 
Alps  and  Sanctuaries  of  Pied.mont 

AND  Canton  Ticino.     Illustrated. 

Pott  4to. ,  loj.  bd. 
Luck,  or  Cunning,  as  the  Main 

Means  OF  Organic  Modification? 

Cr.  8vo.,  7s.  bd. 
Ex  VoTO.    An  Account  of  the  Sacto 

Monte  or  New  Jerusalem  at  Varallo- 

Sesia.     Crown  8vo.,  loj.  bd. 
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Miscellaneous  and  Critical  Wovk&— continued. 


Gwilt. — An  Encyclopedia  of  Archi-  , 
TECTURE.  By  Joseph  Gwilt,  F.S.A.  I 
Illustrated  with  more  than  iioo  Engrav-  j 
ings  on  Wood.  Revised  (1888),  with  j 
Alterations  and  Considerable  Additions 
by  WvATT  Papworth.  8vo.,  £2.  \zs.  6d.  \ 

Jefferies. — Works  by  R.  Jefferies. 
Field  and  Hedgerow  :  last  Essays. 

With  Portrait.     Crown  8vo. ,  y.  bd. 
The  Story  of  My    Heart:     With 

Portrait  and  New  Preface   by   C.    J. 

Longman.     Crown  8vo. ,  ■y.  6d. 
Red  Deer.    17  Illusts.    Cr.  8vo.,  35.  6d. 
The  Toilers  of  the  Field.     With 

Portrait.     Crown  8vo. ,  3^.  6d. 
Wood  Magic.    With  Frontispiece  and 

Vignette  by  E.  V.  B.    Cr.  8vo.,  y.  bd. 
Thoughts  from  the  Writiiigs  of 

Richard  Jefferies.     Selected  by 

H .  S.  HooLE  Waylen.  i6mo. ,  y.  6d. 

Johnson.— The  Patentee's  Manual: 
a  Treatise  on  the  Law  and  Practice  of 
Letters  Patent.  By  J.  &  J.  H.  John- 
son, Patent  Agents,  &c.     8vo. ,  loj.  6d. 

Lang. — Works  by  Andrew  Lang. 
Letters  to  Dead  Authors.     Fcp. 

8vo. ,  2J.  6d.  net. 
Letters  on  Literature.    Fcp.  8vo., 

2s.  6d.  net. 
Books    and     Bookmen.       With  19 

Illustrations.     Fcp.  8vo. ,  2s.  6d.  net. 
Old  Friends.    Fcp.  8vo.,  zs.  6d.  net. 
Cock    Lane    and    Common   Sense. 

Fcp,  8vo. ,  6s.  6d.  net. 

Laurie. — Historical  Survey  of  Pre- 
Christian  Education.  By  S.  S. 
Laurie,  A.M.,  LL.D.  Crown  8vo.,  12s. 

Leonard. — The  Camel  :  Its  Uses  and 
Management.  By  Major  Arthur  Glyn 
Leonard.     Royal  8vo.,  21s.  net. 

Macfarren. — Lectureson  Harmony. 
By  Sir  Geo.  A.  Macfarren.  8vo.  ,  12s. 

Max  Miiller.— Works    by    F.    Max 

MiJLLER.  [8vo. ,  3j-.  6d. 

India  :  What  can  it  Teach  us  ?    Cr. 

Chips  from  a  German  Workshop. 

Vol.  I.,  Recent  Essays  and  Addresses. 
Cr.  8vo.,  6s.  6d.  net. 

Vol.  II. ,  Biographical  Essays.  Cr.  8vo. , 
6s.  6d.  net. 

Vol.  III.,  Essays  on  Language  and 
Literature.      Cr.   8vo.,   6s.    6d.    net. 

Vol.  IV.,  Essays  on  the  Sciences  of 
Language,  of  Thought,  and  of  Mytho- 
logy. [/«  Preparation. 


Milner. — Works  by  George  Milner. 
Country  Pleasures  :  the  Chronicle  of 
a  Year  chiefly  in  a  Garden.     Cr.  8v». , 
•y.  6d. 

Studies  of  Nature  on  the  Coast 
of  Akran.  With  Illustrations  by 
W.Noel  Johnson.  Cr.8vo.,65. 6rf.net. 

Poore.— Essays  on  Rural  Hygiene. 
By  George  Vivian  Pooke,  M.D., 
F.R.C.P.  With  13  Illustrations.  Cr. 
8vo.,  6s.  6d. 

Proctor.— Works  by  R.  A.  Proctor. 
Strength  and  Happiness.    With  9 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  y. 

Strength:  How  to  get  Strong  and 
keep  Strong,  with  Chapters  on  Row- 
ing and  Swimming,  Fat,  Age,  and  the 
Waist.     With  9  Illus.     Cr.  8vo,  2s. 

Bichardson. — National  Health. 
A  Review  of  the  Works  of  Sir  Edwin 
Chadwick,  K.C.B.  By  Sir  B.  W. 
Richardson,  M.D.     Cr.  8vo.,  4^.  6d. 

Rossetti.— A  Shadow  of  Dante  :  be- 
ing an  Essay  towards  studying  Himself, 
his  World,  and  his  Pilgrimage.  By 
Maria  Francesca  Rossetti.  Cr. 
8vo. ,  las.  6d.     Cheap  Edition,  35.  6d. 

SolovyofF. — A  Modern  Priestess  of 
Isis  (Madame  Blavatsky).  Abridged 
and  Translated  on  Behalf  of  the  Society 
for  Psychical  Research  from  the  Russian 
of  VSEVOLOD  Sekgyeevich  Solovyff. 
By  Walter  Leaf,  Litt.  D.  With 
Appendices.     Crown  8vo. ,  6s. 

Stevens. — On  the  Stowage  of  Ships 
AND  THEIR  CARGOES.  With  Informa- 
tion regarding  Freights,  Charter-Parties, 
&c.  By  Robert  White  Stevens, 
Associate  Member  of  the  Institute  of 
Naval  Architects.    8vo.     2\s. 

Van  Dyke.-A  Text- Book  OF  the  His- 
tory of  Painting.  By  John  C.  Van 
Dyke,  of  Rutgers  College,  U.S.  With 
Frontispiece  and  109  Illustrations  in  the 
Text.    Crown  8vo. ,  6s. 

West. — Wills,  and    How   Not  to 

Make  Them.  With  a  Selection  of 

Leading  Cases.  By  B.  B.  West.    Fcp. 
8vo. ,  2S.  6d. 
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Miscellaneous  Theological  Works. 

'  For  Church  of  England  and  Roman  Catholic  Works  see  Messrs.  Longmans  &  Co.'s 
Special  Catalo^es. 


Balfour. — The  Foundations  of  Be- 
lief :  being  Notes  Intooductory  to  the 

Study  of  Theology.    By  the  Right  Hon. 

Arthur!.  Balfour, M. P.  8vo.,i2j.6<i. 
Boyti— Works  by  A.  K.  H.  BoYD,  D.D. 

Counsel  and  Comfort  from  a  City 
FULPiT.     Crown  8vo.,  y.  6d. 

Sunday  Afternoons  in  the  Parish 
Church  of  a  Scottish  University 
City.     Crown  8vo.,  y.  6d. 

Changed  Aspects  of  Unchanged 
Truths.     Crown  8vo. ,  35.  6d. 

Graver  Thoughts  of  a  Country 
Parson.  Three  Series.  Crown  8vo., 
3j.  6d.  each. 

Present  Day  Thoughts.  Crown  8vo., 
35.  6d. 

Seaside  Musings.     Cr.  8vo.,  3^.  6d. 

•To  Meet  the  Day'  through  the 
Christian  Year  ;  being  a  Text  of  Scrip- 
ture, with  an  Original  Meditation  and 
a  Short  Selection  in  Verse  for  Every 
Day.    Crown  8vo.,  4^.  6d. 

Occasional  and  Immemorial  Days. 
Cr.  8vo. ,  7s.  6d. 
De  La  Saussaye.— A  Manual  of 

the  Science  of  Religion.     By  Prof. 

Chantepie  de  la  Saussaye.     Crown 

8vo..  I2J.  6d. 
Ealisch. — Works  by  M.  M.  Kalisch, 

Bible  Studies.  Part  I.  The  Pro- 
phecies of  Balaam.  Svo.,  los.  6d.  Part 
II.  The  Book  of  Jonah.    Svo.,  10s.  dd. 

Commentaryon  the  Old  Testament: 
with  a  new  Translation.  Vol.  I. 
Genesis.  8vo.,  i8j.  Or  adapted  for  the 
General  Reader.  lar.  Vol.  II.  Exodus. 
15J.  Or  adapted  for  the  General 
Reader.  12^.  Vol.  III.  Leviticus,  Part 

I.  15^.     Or  adapted  for  the  General 
Reader.  8j.    Vol.  IV.   Leviticus,  Part 

II.  i5.f.     Or  adapted  for  the  General 
Reader.     8j-. 

Martineau.— Works  by  James  Mar- 

tineau,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

Houus  of  Thought  on  Sacred 
Things:  Sermons.  2  Vols.  Crown 
Svo.,  75.  dd.  each. 

Endeavours  after  the  Christian 
Life.     Discourses.     Cr.  8vo. ,  7J.  bd. 

The  Seat  of  Authority  in  Religion. 
Svo. ,  14J. 

Essays,  Reviews,  and  Addresses.  4 
Vols.  Crown  Svo. ,  -js.  6d.  each.  I. 
Personal ;  Political.  II.  Ecclesiastical ; 
Historical.  III.  Theological ;  Philo- 
sophical.   IV.  Academical ;  Religious. 

Home  Prayers,  with  Two  Services  for 

Public  Worship.     Crown  Svo.  y.  6d. 

jo.ooo — 10/95. 


Macdonald. — ^Works  by  George  Mac- 

DONALD,  LL.D. 

Unspoken  Sermons.     Three  Series. 

Crown  8vo.,  3^.  6d.  each. 
The  Miracles  of  Our  Lord.   Crown 

8vo. ,  35.  6d. 
A  Book  of  Strife,  in  the  Form  of 

THE  Diary  of  an  Old  Soul  :  Poems 

i8mo.,  6s. 

Max    Miiller.— Works    by    F.    Max 

MtJLLER. 

HiBBERT  Lectures  on  the  Origin 
AND  Growth  of  Religion,  as  illus- 
trated by  the  Religions  of  India. 
Crown  Svo.,  ys.  6d. 

Introduction  to  the  Science  of 
Religion  :  Four  Lectures  delivered  at 
the  Royal  Institution.    Cr.  Svo.  ,y.  6d. 

Natural  Religion.  The  Gifford 
Lectures,  delivered  before  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow  in  1888.  Cr.  Svo., 
los.  6d. 

Physical  Religion.  The  Giflbrd 
Lectures,  delivered  before  the  L'ni- 
versity  of  Glasgow  in  1890.  Cr.  Svo. , 
los.  6d. 

Anthropological  Religion.  TheGif- 
ford  Lectures,  delivered  before  the 
University  of  Glasgow  in  1891.  Cr. 
Svo.,  10^.  6d. 

Theosophy  or  Psychological  Reli- 
gion. The  Gifford  Lectures,  delivered 
before  theUniversityofGlasgowini892. 
Cr.  Svo.,  lox.  6d. 

Three  Lectures  on  the  Vedanta 
Philosophy,  delivered  at  the  Royal 
Institution  in  March,  1894.     Svo. ,  5?. 

Phillips. — The  Teaching  of  the  Ve- 
das.  What  Light  does  it  Throw  on  the 
Origin  and  Development  of  Religion  ? 
ByMAURiCE  Phillips,  LondonMission, 
Madras.     Crown  Svo.,  6s. 

Romanes.— Thoughts  on  Religion. 
By  the  late  George  J.  Romanes,  author 
of  '  Darwin  and  After  Darwin,"  &c. 
Crown  Svo,  4f.  6a?. 

SUPERNATURAL    RELIGION  :     an 
Inquiry  into  the  Reality  of  Divine  Revela- 
tion.    3  vols.     Svo. ,  36J. 
Reply  (A)  to  Dr.  Lightfoot's  Essays. 
By  the  Author  of  '  Supernatural  Re- 
ligion '.     Svo. ,  dr. 
The  Gospel  according  to  St:  Peter: 
a  Study.     By  the  Author  of  'Sujier- 
natural  Religion '.     Svo. ,  6s. 
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